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FIVE DAYS IN THE TUSCAN MAREMMA, 





HE first line of Goldsmith’s 
‘“‘Traveller” almost exactly 
sums up the ideas which would have 
been excited in an Italian mind some 
years ago by the word Maremma: 
**Remote, unfriended, melancholy, 
slow”’—very slow! Still slow, al- 
though a fine touch can feel more 
healthy life in its pulse than beat there 
thirty years back. ‘‘Remote” from 
centres of civilization it must continue 
to be for generations to come; and a 
certain amount of ‘‘melancholy” is 
perhaps inherent in the peculiar na- 
ture of its scenery. But it is no long- 
er ‘‘unfriended.” The late Grand 
Duke of Tuscany was its well wisher, 
and, to a great extent, its benefactor. 
But it possesses a yet more powerful 
benefactor in the railway engine, which 
now traverses a great part of its ex- 
tent, on the way from Leghorn toward 
Rome. 

Maremma is nothing more than a 
contraction of Marittima; maritime, a 
country on the seacoast. The Tuscan 
Maremma stretches along the border 
of the Mediterranean, running south- 
ward until it touches the Roman terri- 
tory. Its northern limit may be said 
to be at or about the town of Pitiglia- 
no. But the Maremma is not a prov- 
ince, a district, or a county; it is 
merely the expression of certain re- 
markable peculiarities of climate and 
scenery throughout a considerable 
tract of land; and therefore it is im- 


possible to fix its boundaries with pre- 
cision. It remains to this day a wild 
and little explored country. Within 
its hidden recesses it contains extinct 
cities; some of them (as the old Etrus- 
can towns) absolutely fossilized. You 
look at them curiously, as one ex- 
amines a petrified shell. And the life 
of their former inhabitants may be 
guessed at, and speculated on, much 
as a naturalist reads and deciphers the 
traces of organic life, stereotyped, 
stony, and changeless, in some geolo- 
gical formation. Other cities there 
be which retain a little flesh on their 
bones; a fragment or two of hide and 
hair, like the ice-bound mammoth dis- 
covered in Siberia. 

But besides these, which I have 
termed extinct, there are other cities 
still very well alive: populous, noisy, 
eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage—cities which pre- 
sent some extraordinary anomalies to 
the eyes of an ‘‘heir of all the ages,” 
inasmuch as they appear to have come 
into their final inheritance precocious- 
ly, some three or four centuries ago, 
and to be still enjoying it, and ignor- 
ing nearly all the bequests of Time 
subsequent to Anno Domini 1550, or 
thereabouts! In a word, there are in 
the Tuscan Maremma plaees wherein 
the medieval barons who ruled over 
them would see very little change 
could they be permitted a glimpse of 
their old haunts in this year of grace 
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1877. Especially would they see very 
little change in the general outward 
aspect of the streets and houses. 

I purpose to give a brief account of 
a five days’ journey which was made 
through a portion of the Tuscan Ma- 
remma; thinking that what was so cu- 
rious, strange, and interesting to us to 
witness may have some interest also 
for readers the vast majority of whom 
are little likely to view the scene of 
our journey for themselves. 

Our party consisted of three English 
persons and one Italian. The latter 
was an old friend of ours, and we were 
to be his guests at Pitigliano. I shall 
designate him the Cavaliere M . 
My husband, my sister, and myself 
made up the rest of the travelling 
company. My sister E had seen 
but little of Italy, and certainly such a 
journey as ours was a bold plunge into 
the midst of unadulterated Italianism 
for one unfamiliar with the peninsula! 

Leaving Florence by railway, we 
made a halt of some hours at Siena. 
That ancient and pleasant little city is 
too familiarly known to need a word 
of description here; albeit one’s pen 
would willingly linger on the beauties 
of its perfect cathedral, and on the 
grand pictures of Sodoma (a great 
master almost unrepresented out of 
Siena) which enrich its gallery and its 
churches. 

Our resting-place for the night was 
Orvieto. We arrived there long after 
dark, and were glad to go to bed at 
once. Our inn was a vast old house, 
with lofty stone-floored rooms, a mar- 
ble staircase, and an entrance hall on 
the ground floor, which combined in 
a truly Italian manner grandeur in 
theory with squalor in fact. It was 
large; it was dark; it was dirty; it 
smelled of stables; it had seldom been 
swept; and, I should say, never wash- 
ed. The old thick stone walls, whose 
rough surface was probably meant to 
be clothed with rich damask, or gild- 
ed leather, had received a thin coating 
of pink paint. Here and there were 
traces of a blue bordering in execrable 
taste; and the whole was copiously 
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festooned with cobwebs, and ara- 
besqued with the smears of countless 
dirty fingers, and the rubbing of count- 
less dirty coats. 

We had decent food, excellent wine, 
and clean beds, The latter luxury is, 
to speak fairly, all but universal in 
Italy. Only once in the course of my 
journeyings throughout little-travelled 
parts of the country have I come upon 
an exception to this rule. Coarse but 
clean sheets and mattresses stuffed 
with the dried leaves of the gran 
turco (Anglice, maize) are almost always 
forthcoming. 

Our first expedition on the follow- 
ing morning was to some recently dis- 
covered Etruscan tombs, distant about 
an hour’s walk from Orvieto. 

Orveito was an Etruscan city, and 
had already attained a hoary age when 
the Romans gave it the name it bears 
(with slight variation) to this day—as 
is proved by the appellation itself, 
Urbs Vetus—the ancient city. Of the 
original Etruscan name no trace re- 
mains. It was probably harsh, and 
unpronounceable by Roman lips. 

According to an invariable custom 
of that mysterious and little known 
Etruscan people, their city was built 
upon a hill; and according to another 
custom, equally invariable, their necro- 
polis, or burying place, was situated 
on another eminence fronting the 
town. The city of the living and the 
city of the dead beheld each other 
across the valley which divided them. 
Above the level places of the earth 
rose the dwellings of quick and dead 
humanity; each aspiring, as it were, 
with pathetic solemnity, toward the 
unfathomable vault of the sky. Every 
burgher of Urbs Vetus looked to make 
his final transit across the olive-grown 
valley to the necropolis beyond. The 
latter, in the case of Orvieto, stands 
higher than the town. 

The landlord of our inn, an extreme- 
ly obliging, civil person, provided a 
couple of donkeys to carry us women 
folk. The gentlemen preferred to 
walk. A great part of the traffic of 
that country side is performed by 
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means of horses, mules, or donkeys, 
carrying pack-saddles or panniers. 
Many of the roads are not carrozzabile, 
as the Italians say—not carriageable— 
not practicable for wheels, Almost 
all the native men ride, and many of 
the women. And the good dames 
and damsels either ensconce them- 
selves on a pile of sacks, with their 
legs hanging down sideways, or else 
coolly bestride their steeds after the 
masculine fashion. 

But our landlord was equal to the 
occasion. He produced from some se- 
cret store of lumber a couple of side- 
saddles—real side-saddles! Of fabu- 
lous antiquity it is true; but they 
were successfully tied and strapped on 
to the donkeys with a great expendi- 
ture of every conceivable kind of cord 
and strings. The animals were mild- 
ly surprised, but patiently tolerant of 
the innovation. 

We did not mount at the inn door, 
but walked to a town gate, and there, 
being outside the walls, were, with 
some ignominious hauling and hoist- 
ing, got into our saddles. The road 
begins to descend rapidly immediate- 
ly on leaving Orvieto. Road, do I 
say? It is a stony, precipitous path, 
with here and there the remains of an- 
cient paving, over which our donkeys’ 
hoofs slipped and clattered noisily. 
Along the bottom of the valley flows a 
sluggish stream, hiding its dark wa- 
ters furtively beneath any pebble or 
earth mound it can find. In the 
spring, however, and after heavy au- 
tumn rains, the sluggish stream be- 
comes a formidable torrent. It is 
spanned at one part by a rude arch in 
a wall of immemorial antiquity, which 
stretches nearly across the valley. The 
Etruscans were doubtless the original 
builders of the wall, which was prob- 
ably the base of an aqueduct. There 
are the huge, irregular masses of stone, 
heaped together without mortar, which 
surely indicate Etruscan builders. 

After crossing the stream the path 
begins to mount as abruptly as it had 
descended, going straight up the steep 
hillside with a directness of purpose 
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which was hard upon our donkeys, and 
trying even to T *s stout British 
legs. 

Up we go, scrambling and stum- 
bling, and ever as we mount the Octo- 
ber sun seems to burn more hotly, and 
the distant view to grow more marvel- 
lous. The road is bordered by tan- 
gled hedgerows of bramble and dog 
rose, now fast becoming leafless. 
Here and there stands a young beech 
tree, an ilex, or a chestnut, softly 
shedding its ripe fruit and its yellow, 
faded foliage. Sometimes there comes 
a bit of rough, low wall bounding a 
podere (farm). The podere is in many 
places freshly ploughed, and the red 
earth is beginning to dry and crumble 
in the sun. In some spots wheat stub- 
ble still remains, or the withered stalks 
of the gran turco. There are redden- 
ing grapevines stripped of their fruit, 
and silver, hoary olives whose berries 
are not yet fully ripe. 

Let us stop as we near the summit 
of the ascent, and turn in our saddles 
to look back. Heavens, what a view! 
How strange, how beautiful, and how 
forlorn! Orvieto stands revealed up- 
on its bare hill top. The hues of the 
brown rock, and of the stone, brown- 
ed and baked by sunny centuries, of 
which the town is mainly built, are 
identical; so that it seems almost as 
though the primeval rock had shot up 
and culminated in spires, and towers, 
and irregular lines of roof and wall, 
as the solid stem of an oak breaks into 
bough, and branch, and leaf, and 
acorn. It is all jagged and craggy, 
and of rich dry tints, that run from 
fawn color to the deepest burnt sien- 
na. One object imperiously arrests 
the eye by the difference of its color- 
ing from the rest, and by the majesty 
of its proportions. It is the west 
front of the cathedral, all ablaze with 
rich mosaics and gilding, and with 
cream-white marble sculpture glisten- 
ing in the sunlight. Below and 
around is a rolling sea of country, 
which looks barren, but which is capa- 
ble of bearing corn, and wine, and 
oil, and luscious figs upon its arid bo- 
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som. But there are no masses of foli- 
age. The olive, which is the most 
frequent tree, adds no refreshing ver- 
dure to the landscape. Yet there is a 
charm in the scene—a beauty quite 
apart from the interest of the associa- 
tions which cling to every foot of the 
soil; and to my thinking this beauty 
and this charm are due to the rare ex- 
quisiteness of the medium through 
which we see them. The atmosphere 
makes beauty. The sunshine has a 
golden richness, the shade a depth of 
tone, which fascinate the eye, never 
weary of their infinite gradations. 
Owing to the rolling nature of the 
ground, the whole expanse of country 
we look down upon is dappled with 
shadows cast upon a yellow or red- 
brown soil. And these shadows are 
of the deepest indigo—blue as a sum- 
mer thunder cloud, soft and solemn, 
they brood upon the parched earth, 
and slowly and imperceptibly shift 
and glide with the shifting, gliding 
hours. Far, far away on the horizon 
are ethereal mountain forms floating in 
a purple haze or melting into the 
palest lilac. It isunreal! It is an en- 
chanted land! Some Indian wizard 
has laid it under a spell of sleep, that 
dreams sorrowful dreams of a beauti- 
ful past, and has shed over all the 
glory and the desolateness of his own 
eastern sun! 

The tombs we had come to see lie 
deep in the hillside on a farm. They 
were well hidden beneath the accumu- 
lated soil of nearly three thousand 
years. Grass sprang, corn ripened, trees 
waved, many a fathom over their stone 
roofs. They were discovered by the 
gentleman who owned the farm on 
which they are situated, and was the 
proprietor of other estates in the 
neighborhood. Unfortunately this 
gentleman, although learned and zeal- 
ous, was not rich. He had some ex- 


cavations made at his own cost, and 
proceeding on his knowledge of what 
existed in the neighborhood of other 
Etruscan cities, and the consequent 
inference as to where the necropolis of 
Orvieto must have been situated, he 
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discovered two large and important 
tombs, But he was unable to prose- 
cute his researches owing to want of 
funds. Doubtless there is much to re- 
ward the antiquary still buried beneath 
the crops of the farmer who rents the 
land. 

The approach to the tombs is by a 
narrow, deep path—like a railway cut- 
ting in miniature—delved in the rich 
red soil. Under our feet was a thick 
carpet of leaves that had fallen from 
some chestnut trees that grew on the 
edge of the wall of earth high over- 
head. Little wild flowers peeped out 
on either hand. They had rooted 
themselves in the welcome shadow, and 
turned their fresh faces joyfully up to 
the strip of blue sky that canopied the 
approach to that ancient resting-place 
of long-forgotten mortals. The first 
tomb was closed by a heavy wooden 
door placed there to preserve the 
chamber within from becoming a den 
of wild animals, and from being rav- 
aged by still more destructive human 
depredators. For these tombs invari- 
ably contain many objects when first 
discovered; all of them curious, and 
many valuable. 

Within, of course, the darkness was 
nearly complete; the only light being 
admitted by the door. We stepped 
into a low, nearly square chamber. 
The air was damp, the floor of muddy 
earth. Thus much we perceived at 
once. Then some wax tapers we had 
brought with us were lighted, and by 
their feeble illumination we discover- 
ed more particulars. All around the 
chamber ran a rather wide shelf of 
earth, raised not above two or three 
feet from the floor. On this the stone 
coffer-like tombs had been ranged— 
those queer little stone boxes, with fig- 
ures carved in relief upon them, and 
surmounted by a recumbent figure on 
the lid, which are to be seen in any 
museum of antiquities. These must 
have contained the ashes of the dead; 
for they are generally far too small to 
admit a full-grown human being. But 
one or two sarcophagi of larger di- 
mensions have occasionally been 
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found. Beside the stone coffers stood 
vases, lamps, weapons, signet rings, 
female ornaments, and numerous other 
objects. These were at once removed 
to protect them from the action of the 
atmosphere, and are safely housed in 
public or private collections. 

The walls are covered with paint- 
ings. Some of them are effaced and 
crumbling into dust, Others remain 
as distinct as the day they were paint- 
ed. The subjects of them are extreme- 
ly various. They range from the mys- 
terious symbols of religious worship 
down to the most familiar scenes of 
daily life. There are priests, and 
winged gods, and the serpent, typical 
of so many mysteries; and there are 
also the slave pounding corn in a mor- 
tar, the domestic repast, musicians 
playing on instruments, and a curious 
representation of what looks like a 
butcher’s shop. The carcasses of dif- 
ferent animals are seen hanging up 
against the wall. Among them is one 
which looks like a hare. The human 
faces are many of them handsome. 
There is one female head with a wreath 
upon it, which displays a very high 
degree of beauty in its classic outline, 
The countenances of the slaves and do- 
mestics are markedly inferior to those 
of the masters—coarser in feature, and 
painted dark red, like the figures on an 
antique terra-cotta vase. 

Both the tombs we visited are more- 
over rich in inscriptions in that Etrus- 
can language which has hitherto baf- 
fled the researches of the learned. To 
uninstructed eyes this seems the more 
strange, when one knows that the 
Egyptian and Mexican hieroglyphics 
have been mastered, inasmuch as these 
Etruscan inscriptions have a clear 
readable look, and are formed of civ- 
ilized letters, bearing a general resem- 
blance, I thought, to the Greek char- 
acter. 

Returning to Orvieto, we made a 
hasty visit to the cathedral while the 
carriage was being got ready to take 
us to Pitigliano, which place we were 
to reach that night. If one were writ- 
ing a guide-book, there would be much 
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to be said about the fine cathedral of 
Orvieto, which has never yet been set 
forth in print for the benefit of Eng- 
lish readers. But time presses. We 
are not yet fairly in the Maremma, al- 
though near to the borders of it; and 
we must content ourselves with a gen- 
eral expression of the delight which 
the sight of the masterpieces contained 
in the Duomo gave us. T—— and I 
had visited it before, but we were 
eagerly glad to embrace the opportu- 
nity of having another glimpse of the 
gorgeous west front (now being excel- 
lently restored with equal knowledge 
and skill), and of the great frescoes by 
Luca Signorelli in the sacristy—speci- 
mens of mastery in drawing, and par- 
ticularly in foreshortening, which, it 
seems to me, are absolutely unsurpass- 
able. 

As we came out of the noble old 
church on the piazza, we found its 
wide expanse, usually dreary and for- 
lorn beyond words, covered with ber- 
saglieri (riflemen). The nimble little 
fellows were trotting about at the 
quick march, Some were going 
through the ordinary rifle drill. Others 
were feigning to fire at an enemy from 
some ambush, and crouched kneeling 
on the stone pavement. The echoes 
of the cathedral square, and those 
which lurked in nooks and corners of 
the sacred edifice itself, responded 
with hollow tones to the sharp, short 
word of command. Tolerant echoes! 
Or were they ghostly voices of dead and 
gone bishops, priests, and deacons, an- 
swering with muffled cries from their 
stone resting-places to the roll-call, 
thinking that the clattering feet and 
ringing muskets overhead were the 
noise of resuscitated mortality, and 
struggling to arise and appear for judg- 
ment out of their strong vaults and 
marble coffins, even as the pictured 
human beings ere doing in Luca Signo- 
relli’s fresco?. They might have been 
anything that was wierd and strange, 
we thought, as we turned away from 
the great monument of priestly power 
and popular piety, with the rush of 
bersaglieri footsteps in our ears, and 
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the sound of the band playing the tri- 
umphal march of an excommunicated 
king of Italy. 

Of our drive to Pitigliano through 
the gathering mist and darkness of an 
October evening, there is little to be 
said worth recording. The road lies 
through a wild country looking burnt 
at the close of a het and droughty 
summer. Flocks of scraggy sheep 
picked a scanty meal from the few hay- 
colored blades of herbage on the dusty 
hillocks that spread drearily on each 
side of the road. Occasionally we 
met, or overtook, droves of young 
horses either coming from the Marem- 
ma or going thither. Their driver 
was usually a shaggy, fierce-looking 
individual, mounted on a horse as 
shaggy, if not as fierce, as himself. 
But the ferocity was probably confined 
to his appearance. 

It had long been dark when we 
drove by a good road, ascending in 
zig-zags, into the town of Pitigliano. 
We saw nothing of the place that first 
night, save an old town gate whose 
archway was faintly illuminated by 
blinking oil lamps. Our friend’s 
house was near to the gate by which 
we entered the town, and as we drew 
up at the door lights glanced, and a 
hospitable stir was apparent. 

To be guest in such a household as 
that of Casa M-——, at Pitigliano, is 
an experience which rarely falls to the 
lot of foreigners. Hospitality as we 
understand the word is not an Italian 
characteristic. When exercised at all 
it is usually confined to the family cir- 
cle. This is, however, often very nu- 
merous, Sons, and daughters, and 
son’s wives, and daughter’s husbands, 
and even married grandchildren, and 
nephews and nieces, and cousins to 
very remote degrees often inhabit the 
same house for weeks and months to- 
gether, in a very patriarchal fashion. 
Especially is this the case in the coun- 
try; and of course such gatherings are 
only possible in lands where, as in 
Italy, vast old houses exist in which 
the accommodation as regards space is 
practically unlimited. 
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But here were we three, from the 
distant island of Britain, received and 
entertained by the kind mistress of 
the mansion with unbounded cordial- 
ity. 

The Signora M—— is a type of the 
simple, kindly Italian gentlewoman 
who has lived all her life apart from 
great cities. An utter absence of 
affectation is an honorably distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Italian women as 
arule. Whatever may be their short- 
comings, they are not usually varnished 
over with pretension of any sort or 
kind. And the charm of simple dig- 
nity thus gained is a new illustration 
of the well-worn proverb that ‘‘ Hon- 
esty is the best policy,” and might be 
taken to heart by scores of fashionable 
ladies who aim at being fascinating. 

Casa M is a large old house, with 
a balcony looking on the piazza, and 
across a low parapet wall, over the sin- 
gular Maremman landscape. Within, 
the staircase is of well-worn marble, 
the floors of painted stone or brick, 
the walls stencilled, and the ceilings 
adorned with gay-colored designs in a 
kind of rough fresco. The only mod- 
ern things which strike the eye are 
the huge iron bedsteads. There is not, 
apparently, a wooden bedstead in the 
house. Instead of Argand lamps or 
the almost universal moderator, there 
are quaint old lamps of polished brass, 
standing about a couple of feet high, 
with two or more spouts, as it were, 
wherein burns a wick soaked in olive 
oil; and from the stem of the lamp 
hang by delicate brass chains various 
implements for trimming the wick. 
In other respects there is nothing spe- 
cial in the household furniture. Tle 
large space, and the slightly bare look 
of all the rooms, are nearly universal 
throughout Italy. 

We are regaled with a plentiful 
meal, consisting of soup with macca- 
roni, chickens, cutlets dressed with 
aniseed strewn over them, excellent 
bread, and wine of the country. In 
honor of our national custom, there 
was even tea provided. The tea, we 
were anxiously assured, had come 
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from a first-rate shop in Florence. It 
was procured sometimes for our friend 
the Cavaliere, who had acquired a 
taste for it among his English friends; 
and his mother looked at him half 
admiringly, half apprehensively, as he 
partook of the outlandish beverage. 

It will surprise many readers to 
learn that, until within the last few 
years, milk was an article of food en- 
tirely unknown in Pitigiiano. Even 
now cow’s milk and butter are not to 
be had there for any price that can be 
offered. But there is a flock of from 
twenty to thirty goats, which supply 
the town with milk on occasion. We 
drank the goat's milk in our coffee 
and in our tea, and found it very 
good; but no creature in the house 
partook of it save ourselves and the 
Cavaliere. Throughout Tuscany the 
peasants look on cow’s milk with dis- 
gust, and the great majority of them 
have never tasted it in their lives. 

After a sound night's rest we were 
ready the next morning to undertake 
an expedition to Sovana, a very 
strange, deserted, ancient little city, 
distant some three or four miles from 
Pitigliano, and in the neighborhood of 
which are some remarkable Etruscan 
antiquities. 

There were but two possible meth- 
ods of reaching Sovana—either to go 
thither on foot or to ride on horse- 
back. We chose the former method, 
and set forth about nine o’clock. Our 
way lay at first through the principal 
street of Pitigliano, and a more extra- 
ordinary spectacle in its way than it 
presented I have never witnessed, 

It was very narrow and rather wind- 
ing. It was precipitately steep. It 
was noisy and populous. It was 
filthy with a lavish abundance of filth 
—as though some Ceres of dirt had 
generously shaken her cornucopia over 
the town—which passes description. 

The definition of dirt, as matter in 
a wrong place, would scarcely suffice 
to embrace all the pollution of Piti- 
gliano; for, in addition to much which 
might be included in it, our eyes 
lighted on abnormal looking objects, 
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which really seemed to have been 
created dirty! and on little festering 
mounds and accumulations, from 
which the imagination recoiled in 
horror. Above every scent and sight 
prevailed the pungent odor of new- 
made wine and the deep red hue of 
the refuse grape-skins, The vintage 
was just over. This circumstance, in- 
deed, was made the text of an apolo- 
gy, or excuse, uttered by our friend, 
as to the ‘‘ rather unclean” condition 
of the street. 

Nevertheless, the place is pictur- 
esque to a very high degree. It 
stands, like Orvieto, on a brown rock, 
and is consequently approached by 
steep ways on every side. The road 
by which we first entered it is, as has 
been stated, engineered in skilful zig- 
zags. But from the other town gates 
descend narrower and far steeper 
paths, only accessible to foot or hoof, 
and impracticable for wheels. Up 
these paved streets came strings of 
donkeys laden with panniers and 
driven by barefoot boys, or young 
girls of very considerable personal at- 
tractions, picturesquely coifed with 
gay-colored handkerchiefs, 

The view of the town, as one stood 
on the steep path looking upward, 
was remarkable. We had emerged 
from a beetle-browed archway—a rem- 
nant of fortifications once formidable, 
behind which the Orsini, long rulers 
and tyrants of Pitigliano, were safe 
from almost any foe—and the tall 
houses and crumbling turrets over- 
hung us as though they were about to 
plunge headlong into the valley. We 
looked upon a confused labyrinth of 
wall and roof rising sheer up from the 
rock, and pierced here and there by 
a window, whereat crowded heads 
looked forth at us curiously. These 
windows, like most windows in Italy, 
opened in the centre, lattice-wise, and 
opened inward, so that no glass was 
to be seen; which gave a strange, 
blank, eyeless look to the houses, 

The landscape through which our 
road lay is thoroughly Maremman., 
The geological formation of it is sin- 
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gular. I attempt no scientific descrip- 
tion of it. But the eyes of an ordi- 
nary observer could not fail to be 
struck by its peculiarities. It is a 
high table-land, which has been eaten 
into deep ravines by hungry, sinuous 
streams. The soil is friable. It is 
easily worn and pulverized by pass- 
ing feet. Hence a curious specialty of 
the district; namely, that the roads 
and paths have eaten their way deep 
down into the land, even as the rivers 
have done. Files of donkeys follow- 
ing in each other’s hoof-marks, with an 
undeviating exactitude calculated to 
endear them to a paternal govern- 
ment (did any such exist in these rev- 
olutionary days), speedily wore a nar- 
row track for themselves not much 
wider than the rut made by a wagon 
wheel. This necessitated the level- 
ling down of the remainder of the 
path on either side; but its width 
never exceeds about six feet. And so 
by degrees high walls of rock are left, 
rising on either side, between which 
the passenger wends his dusty way. 
They are cut smoothly down, as one 
might cut into a cheese, and are term- 
ed cave. 

At some points—as, for instance, 
where the road winds down hill—you 
plunge into a cava shadowed by 
branching trees that grow high over- 
head, and with cool ferns and succu- 
lent green weeds growing beneath the 
shelter of the walls of rock which 
bound the path. The refreshment of 
such an oasis, in the dusty, sunny 
walk, is indescribable. Albeit the 
Italians will shiver and cautiously 
draw up their Coat-collars round their 
throats, as fearing the effects of the 
sudden lowering of temperature. 

But the way does not keep exclu- 
sively to the cave. After a little while 
we emerge into an open road, and 
cross a steeply arched stone bridge 
that spans a river—now reduced to 
the proportions of a rivulet, after the 
long drought—and begin to ascend to 
a high table-land, from whence there 
is an extensive view. Everywhere 
there are ravines, some greater, some 
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less, the course of which is marked by 
a fringe of verdure. The green, or 
autumnal red and yellow, of the foli- 
age, contrasts vividly with the general 
parched aspect of the landscape, 
which resembles in color that al- 
ready described around Orvieto. In 
the distance are many dark, irregular 
patches of ilex or chestnut wood 
climbing the hillsides. These dark 
woods are graphically termed macchie 
(spots or stains), and the word con- 
veys vividly the peculiar effect they 
produce in an Italian landscape. They 
are the favorite haunt of the wild 
boar; and boar hunting is consider- 
ed about the best sport which these 
regions afford. 

We climb but to descend again. 
A considerable portion of our way, 
however, keeps along the table-land 
we have reached; and despite the 
pitiless glare of the meridian sun, this 
part of our walk is not the least enjoy- 
able one. The road is made over the 
bare surface of the rock, worn into 
hollows and ruts by weather rather 
than by the traffic which has passed 
over it. Wheels, of course, never 
come there. But there are plenty of 
long files of donkeys to be seen, car- 
rying brushwood for fuel to Pitiglia- 
no. Wheresoever the stern stone does 
not crop up, the soil seems rich and 
brown enough. A few scattered pea- 
sats are cultivating it, spade in hand. 
They are bare-legged, and their blue 
shirt-sleeves are rolled up to the 
shoulder. Their skins are nearly as 
brown as the earth they delve. Olives 
stir their silver-gray leaves tremulous- 
ly at the whisper of the light breeze. 
A little mountain tarn sleeps shrunken 
in its bed, awaiting but the autumn 
rains to free it from the spell of the 
fierce sunshine and make it rise again. 
Wherever a root can fix itself, wild 
plants spread over the surface of the 
rock. A kind of gorse, wild thyme 
spicily fragrant, low-trailing briars, 
and the yellow-blossoming wild camo- 
mile are frequent. Swift gray lizards 
flash past us and are gone; or, actuated 
by some motive to us inscrutable, 
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pause, and gaze at us with their 
bright, black, beedy eyes in absolute 
immobility, save for the faint, quick 
pulsings of their lithe, slippery bodies. 

Another descent by a cool cava, the 
crossing of a narrow ravine, and the 
subsequent inevitable climb on the 
other side of it, brought us to the 
town gate of Sovana. 

The town gate of Sovana! The 
words, as I write them, seem to convey 
a contradiction in terms, implying as 
they do some life, some stir, some ebb 
and flow of ingress and egress. But 
for Sovana! An ancient, ruined cas- 
tle guards the entrance—lofty, crum- 
bling, and yet still strong and stern 
in its decay. So massive are its walls 
that the peasants dig into them as 
into a quarry, and carry off cart- 
loads of stone. In one place an arch- 
way has fallen in, owing to this prac- 
tice; and if vigorous measures be not 
speedily adopted to put an end to it, 
some great misfortune is likely to hap- 
pen. Stupidity and ignorance are even 
more terrible foes than Time him- 
self. A wilderness of bush and brier 
fills the hollow shell of the fortress; 
and on the loftiest battlement a tree 
has rooted itself, and waves lightly as 
a plume upon a battered helmet. 

Passing onward beneath a gateway 
in which the groove of a portcullis is 
still discernible cut in the stone, we 
enter the city. It is full of sunshine 
and silence. On either side of a broad 
street stand hoary dwellings, gray and 
old, blank and deserted, seeming to 
have no life save—one might fancy— 
a dumb consciousness of the hot sun- 
light, like blind, ancient beggars. 
Where a broken arch or ruined portico 
casts a little shade, dank grass springs 
up between the stones of the pave- 
ment. In the unsheltered centre of 
the street the stones are dry and 
bleached as skeletons in the desert. A 
litter of hemp-stalks, burnt and sap- 
less, is scattered over the pavement. 
One house is approached by a flight of 
steps, whose broken fragments are 
pieced out by a delicately worked mar- 
ble frieze, plundered, perhaps, centu- 
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ries ago from Heaven knows what no- 
ble structure! 

Hildebrand, afterward Pope Greg- 
ory VII., perhaps the supreme man 
of his age, was a native of Sova- 
na. It is strange, standing on this re- 
mote spot, within the foldings of the 
Tuscan hiils, to remember that it pro- 
duced the Pontiff, whose influence, ex- 
tending ‘‘ urbi et orbi,” was almost a 
literal fact, and not a mere form of 
words, whose voice echoed thunder- 
ously, even in distant Britain, and 
whose imperious spirit bent powerful 
monarchs to crouch before him. 

In the streets of Sovana the grass 
grows, and the lizard basks unmolest- 
ed. No flood of rich music pours 
from its cathedral, now blankly chilly 
in acoat of whitewash, like a liveried 
pauper that has seen better days. No 
pompous magistrate administers the 
law within its crumbling court-house. 
Its dwellings are for the most part un- 
inhabited and falling into decay. Its 
prisons are roofless and overgrown 
with weeds. Desolate lies Sovana be- 
neath the daylight and the starlight. 
She does not sleep, for sleep has 
dreams. She is silent and forlorn, and 
exists only with the dull consciousness 
of a body that has outlived its soul. 

And what potent spell has sufficed 
to produce these sadly strange results? 
The deadly breath of a spirit inimical 
to man—the subtle poison of malaria, 

The whole district of the Maremma 
is liable to this scourge. There are, 
however, places on its borders com- 
paratively exempt from the fever. 
Pitigliano is one of these; and conse- 
quently the reverend canons of Sova- 
na have transported themselves to the 
former town, and only perform one or 
two services throughout the year in 
Sovana. Pitigliano is accordingly 
con-cattedrale—co-cathedral—with §o- 
vana. The two chapters are now 
amalgamated, and whatsoever odor of 
sanctity is diffused by their united 
forces sheds itself almost exclusively . 
on Pitigliano. 

The cause of malaria (in the Tus- 
can Maremma at least) is believed to 
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be chiefly the accumulation of soil 
brought down from the friable hills 
by the rivers and streams, and depos- 
ited at their mouths, so as in time to 
form a complete bar. Within this 
bar is imprisoned a pool of stagnant 
water, partly fresh and partly salt. 
The mixture of river and sea water is 
known to produce a more malignant 
kind of putridity than either is capable 
of separately. Hence the baneful exha- 
lations termed malaria; i. ¢., evil air. 

The apparent capriciousness of its 
manifestations is accounted for by ob- 
serving the main direction in which 
the currents of air blow throughout 
the year. The whole country is cut 
into deep ravines, as has been de- 
scribed, and these serve as channels, 
or funnels, to conduct the fever-laden 
winds; so that it is not difficult to 
conceive that of two spots in close 
proximity to each other, one may be 
comparatively healthy (owing to some 
sheltering mountain shoulder or other 
accident of the ground) and the other 
infected by malaria’s pestilent breath. 

Intermittent fever and ague are the 
results of malaria. The native Ma- 
remmans are of course less subject to 
it than strangers, yet even they can- 
not commit any imprudence or neg- 
lect any precaution with impunity. 
A system has been devised, and par- 
tially carried out—we were told, with 
success—whereby the rivers are made 
to deposit the alluvial soil they hold 
in solution gradually at certain dis- 
tances along their course. Thus the 
low ground is gradually raised and 
the marshes dried. The system is 
designated the system of the colmate. 
Colmata—from colmare, to heap or fill 
up—means a bank or mound, and the 
colmate are merely artificial dikes 
erected secundum artem, It is to be 
hoped that the system, carried out 
with energy and skill, may avail to 
deliver the Maremma from its invisi- 
ble foe. 

But while we discourse of the lost 
greatness of Sovana, and the present 
vigor of her unsanitary conditions, 
the rest of our little party are stand- 
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ing in the street staring quietly about 
them. There is something in the 
place which checks noisy talk. And, 
as an illustration of the great law of 
compensation, I am bound to observe 
that the depopulation of Sovana has 
its agreeable side for a passing stran- 
ger. There are so few human beings 
that there is but little dirt! All is 
bare and bleached. The sun and the 
rain and the wind have fair play; 
and although the latter may be more 
deadly at certain seasons than the 
spicy gales of Pitigliano, to the unso- 
phisticated human nostril I must own 
it is now delightful, as it comes sweep- 
ing across the billowy purple hills. 

Our intention was to visit some 
Etruscan tombs not far from Sovana, 
A cicerone was in waiting to conduct 
us tothem., He was a tall, soft-eyed, 
black-haired, melancholy man, intelli- 
gent and unobtrusive. While we 
were lingering over a luncheon that 
had been prepared for us there enter- 
ed two gentlemen to join our party in 
the excursion to the tombs. They 
were cordially reccived by our host, 
and presented to us in due form. 
They had both ridden over from Piti- 
gliano by appointment. One was a 
legal gentleman of high standing—a 
judge, in fact, of a minor court of 
justice in Pitigliano—and the other a 
priest. 

The meal finished, we set off on 
foot to visit the Etruscan remains, 
These were for the most part on the 
sides and summit of a hill at some 
little distance from Sovana, But 
there was one very remarkable tomb, 
apart from the others, hidden within 
a wood, and overgrown with weeds 
and brambles. The guide told us 
that we should see a_ sculptured 
Sphinx there. But the Sphinx turned 
cut to be more like a mermaid. It 
was a large figure rudely carved upon 
the face of the rock—a female bust 
ending in a double fish’s tail spread 
out on either hand. The interior of 
the tomb had not been explored, we 
were told. Such explorations are dif- 
ficult and expensive, as our cicerone 
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observed with a sigh; adding that if 
he had time to spare from his day’s 
work, he would dig on his own ac- 
count, and should probably be reward- 
ed by finding some valuable ornament, 
vase, or lamp; for the whole hill was 
honey-combed with these tombs, 

Another tomb we saw in the course 
of the day was almost like a temple, 
and must, when perfect, have been a 
very fine and imposing structure. The 
facade of it was cut in the living rock, 
and before it stood the remains of 
eight massive pillars, which had ap- 
parently supported a portico. The 
traces of fluting were distinctiy visible 
on one of these columns. Here again 
the interior of the tomb was inaccessi- 
ble, by reason of a heavy mass of 
stone having fallen so as to bar the 
entrance. We the less regretted this 
circumstance, however, because we 
were told that the tomb had formerly 
been explored, and what objects of 
interest were found there had been 
carried away. There were no mural 
paintings, as at Orvieto. 

We sat down among the grass and 
wild flowers in the shadow of the an- 
cient sepulchre. Who had slept there? 
For what mighty man had those huge 
stones been hewn and placed? The 
past holds its secret; the present cares 
not for it. Little starry-white blos- 
soms peeped up between the stones; 
yellow butterflies fluttered out their 
short existence in the sunshine; the 
cast skin of a snake lay on the dry 
herbage; a herd of dove-colored Tus- 
can cattle meekly stood and looked at 
us from a burnt-up field, in which the 
long drought had withered nearly 
every blade of grass; a little ragged 
barefoot boy, with a peeled willow 
wand in his hand, looked at us too. 
There was no sound of bird, no whis- 
per of foliage. 

‘“*Ah,” said the sad-eyed guide, 
‘*it is all burnt up. The poor beasts 
yonder are half starved. If there 
comes no rain, what shall we do in 
the winter without fodder? ” 

Then, after a pause, ‘‘ It is true that 
the good God has plenty of resources 
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(il boun Dio non manca di mezzi). He 
can make it all right even yet, if it so 
please Him.” 

And the sun shone, the butterflies 
fluttered, and the shadow of the great 
tomb fell upon us solemnly. 

Our return to Pitigliano I will not 
pause to describe. The following 
morning, despite much hospitable 
pressing to remain a day or two long- 
er, we left Signora M *s house and 
Pitigliano in a carriage, being bound 
for Orbetello, where we were to sleep 
that night. The carriage was to take 
us as far as Albegna, a station on the 
Roman railway, whence the train 
would convey us to Orbetello. 

The drive was through a country 
entirely similar in character to that 
which has already been described. 
The day was bright; the sun hot. 
Once we came upon a woman lying 
prone on the top of a hay cart in the 
blazing sunshine. Her patient cattle, 
a donkey and an ox harnessed togeth- 
er, stood stock still in the middle of 
the road. Our driver called to her, 
thinking she was asleep. But she 
made answer, without raising her 
head, ‘‘Ho la febbre” (‘‘I have the 
fever”), ‘*Then don’t lie there in the 
sun, woman! Get into a bit of shade 
somewhere or other!” replied our 
coachman. But she did not stir. 
And we drove on, leaving her stretch- 
ed on the hay until the fever-fit should 
pass, our driver grinning and lashing 
his horses as he looked back at us 
with the air of one who had been for- 
tunate enough to present to our notice 
a very delightful and interesting spec- 
tacle, and was naturally elated by his 
success ! 

At Manciano we made a halt of an 
hour. Manciano is situated, like Or- 
vieto, like Pitigliano, and like Sovana, 
on an eminence, and commands a 
wide and beautiful view. It is a con- 
geries of poor houses, much more mis- 
erable and squalid, if not more dirty, 
than Pitigliano. It is in the midst of 
the malaria infected district, although, 
from its elevated position, it forms a 
place of refuge in the summer heat for 
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the inhabitants of the plain. While 
the horses were being fed, we took 
refuge from the pitiless staring of 
the Mancianese in a wretched room 
in a wretched public house. Manci- 
ano would scarcely be worth mention- 
ing in this necessarily brief record, 
but for a curious scene of which we 
were spectators there. 

A physician, whom I will call Dr. 
B——, and whose acquaintance we 
had made at Pitigliano, happened to 
be at Manciano visiting a patient. 
This gentleman knew that we should 
be passing through Manciano at about 
that hour, and politely called to see us 
in our hostelry, accompanied by a 
brother physician, ‘‘the Doctor of 
Manciano,” as he announced himself. 
Him I shall style Dr. C ‘ 

These two worthies, after a few pre- 
liminary remarks, commenced a pro- 
fessional discussion on the state of the 
patient they had both been attending, 
greatly to my dismay. But amuse- 
ment got the better of amazement, for 
so far from appearing to think they 
were doing anything inconvenable, both 
gentlemen glanced frequently at me 
as audience, to bespeak my admira- 
tion for their learning and fluency. 

It was a scene worthy of Molitre’s 
pen, Dr. B , Short, broad, gruff- 
voiced, solemn-visaged, with a thick 
Bolognese accent, and air of profes- 
sional profundity; Dr. C , tall, 
slender, hook-nosed, in the last depths 
of swaggering shabbiness, holding a 
smart, cheap cane in his hand, and 
talking really choice and elegant Ital- 
ian (he was of Siena), and both enter- 
ing into the most revolting details of 
a mortal disease, all delivered at me 
as unmistakably as a melodramatic 
actor throws his effective speeches at 
the gallery. It was like a page out of 
Gil Blas, translated into Tuscan, and 
transported into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. And the filthy inn room, the 
cloudy drinking-g!asses, and _ pot- 
bellied flask of red wine which stood 
on the table were entirely in keeping 
with that notion. 

I shail never forget the suavity of 
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Dr. C——, nor the gravity of Dr. 
B——, as they stood saluting us when 
the carriage drove away. My only con- 
solation for the unpleasant half hour 
we had spent at Manciano was the 
conviction that both learned leeches 
had found some pleasure in exhibiting 
their talents before persons of a higher 
education than the native Manciancese. 

It was dusk before we reached Or- 
betello, and dark ere we got in to our 
inn. We therefore saw but little of 
the town that night. 

I will not inflict on the reader a full 
description of the principal hotel of 
Orbetello. Suffice it to say that it 
presented the one exception I have 
elsewhere alluded to, to the general 
rule of clean beds in Italy. Sleep was 
impossible. Every description of in- 
sect which preys on humanity, from 
mosquitoes downward, appeared to 
have established populous colonies in 
our bedroom. And what the ablution- 
ary habits of the place may be can be 
faintly guessed at from the fact that 
when in the morning T asked that 
a little warm water might be taken to 
the ladies, the waiter stared in amazc- 
ment and said, ‘‘ Water? Hot water 
alone? Shan’t I put a little coffee in it?” 

After breakfasting at a café, we glad- 
ly turned our back on noisy, dirty, 
restless Orbetello, and were driven to 
a little seaport and fishing town at a 
few miles distance, called Porto Santo 
Stefano. On our way thither, we 
passed through a fortified gateway of 
Orbetello. The town is walled, and 
was once a very strong place. It be- 
longed to the Spaniards from the year 
1557 down to 1707. From that date 
it fell to the kingdom of Naples, and 
finally, in 1808, was incorporated with 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany under 
the House of Lorraine. 

Orbetello has been called ‘‘a little 
Venice.” But there is, to my think- 
ing, small resemblance between it and 
the Queen of the Adriatic. The situ- 
ation of Orbetello is singular: on the 
extremity of a tongue of land which 
stretches out into a huge salt water 
pond, or lake, by which it is entirely 
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surrounded save on the side of the 
mainland. This lake is called the 
Stagno—literally, the stagnant—and in 
hot weather the exhalations from it 
are highly deieterious. Orbetello com- 
municates with Porto Santo Stefano 
by means of a long, narrow isthmus 
which bounds the Stagno on one side, 
and divides it from the open Mediter- 
ranean. 

Very picturesque is Porto Santo 
Stefano; looking to the south, shel- 
tered from the bleak winter winds by 
the Monte Argentario, which towers 
behind it; standing with the bright 
blue sea at its feet, and above its head 
the bright blue sky; populated by 
brown fishermen and Mediterranean 
sailors, black-haired, white-toothed, 
and gold-earringed; with little wing- 
ed barks flitting to and fro, a lazy, 
sleepy, quarantine building, with a 
paved courtyard and a massive iron 
gate that would bea formidable obsta- 
cle if it were fastened—which it isn’t! 

Very enchanting is the view across 
that loveliest of seas, looking to where 
the little island of the Giglio lies like 
a flower on the water, and the shores 
of Elba quiver faint in the haze of the 
horizon! But we must say farewell to 
it. Picturesque as it is, it contains 
nothing to interest the stranger save 
the natural beauty of its position; but 
to a lover of nature, and one who 
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would not fear a climb over the bills, 
there is much that would repay explo- 
ration all about it. 

We drive back, past groups of star- 
ing men and women clad in the gay- 
est colors (for it is Sunday, and Porto 
Santo Stefano is making holiday); 
past fat little urchins with bare, cho- 
colate-colored legs, and scarlet woollen 
caps on their curly polls; past tall, 
many-windowed houses whose plaster 
is peeling off in the briny sea breeze; 
past heaps of refuse fish, stalls with 
bright red tomatoes, and little porta- 
ble stoves full of glowing charcoal, 
where chestnuts are being roasted ; 
past a ruined fort that looks forlornly 
across the sea; along the dusty isth- 
mus, with a smell of seaweed in our 
nostrils; through Orbetello, swarming 
with blue-coated, lounging soldiers; 
past our inn (at which point we all 
exchange a sympathetic shudder) ; and 
so to the railway station, whence the 
train is to carry us home to Florence. 

Farewell Maremma! Strange, sto- 
ried, wild Maremma, where the con- 
trasts are so marvellous between God's 
beauty and man’s squalor, between 
the stately past and the poor present, 
between what is and what might be! 
Stay! I amend the phrase; and re- 
membering the history of Italy during 
the last ten years, will write—‘* what 
may be.” 
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ASKED the Sun, 
‘*Canst tell me what love is?” 
He answered only by a smile 
Of golden light. 


I prayed the flowers, 

‘*Oh, tell me, what is love?” 
Only a fragrant sigh was wafted 
Thro’ the night. 


‘*Ts love the soul’s true life, 

Or is it but the sport 

Of idle summer hours?” I asked 
Of Heaven above. 


In answer, God sent thee, 

Sweet-Heart, to me! 

And I no longer question, 
‘* What is love?” 








ARMY ORGANIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HE general principles of army or- 
ganization are simple and easi- 

ly understood, The difficulty is not 
in understanding them, but in apply- 
ing them to the organization of an 
army for a particular country. To 
adopt a system of organization sim- 
ply because it has proved successful in 
another country, as we have hereto- 
fore done, is a mistake for which we 
must pay dearly in the future, as 
we have in the past. No student 
of our wars can fail to see that they 
have been unnecessarily prolonged, 
and that the immense losses of men 
and supplies in which they have in- 
volved us, and the large public debt 
with which they have in each case left 
us, could have been and should have 
been to a very considerable extent 
avoided by previous preparation. The 
opinion has prevailed in the intervals 
between all our wars, that no military 
organization of our resources was nec- 
essary, that we should probably never 
again require the services of an army, 
and that if we did at any time require 
one, we could improvise an efficient 
one by hurriedly calling into service 
from civil life men, some of whom per- 
haps may never have had a gun in their 
hands, and providing them lavishly 
with everything needed. It cannot be 
doubted that at least one-third if not 
one-half of the debt caused by the war 
of the rebellion was wholly unneces- 
sary, and that it would not have been 
incurred had we been at all prepared 
by proper organization for commenc- 
ing the war. In no other country 
could such a debt exist with any rea- 
sonable hope of its repayment; and 
although this may be to us a source of 
gratification, yet posterity will doubt- 
less feel that in leaving to them a por- 
tion of its payment we impose upon 
them a burden caused by our own cul- 
pable mistakes, It may well be asked 
if, with such abundant material at their 


disposal, our people are willing in fu- 
ture to undergo such sacrifices, or 
whether they will, in view of the ex- 
perience for which they have paid so 
dearly, demand of their selected agents 
that they take the proper measures to 
avoid these sacrifices, and so arrange 
that in our wars hereafter the greatest 
success may be obtained with the lcast 
loss, and in the shortest possible time. 

An army is composed of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, known as the 
‘‘line,” and of different bodies of of- 
ficers and enlisted men, called the staff. 
In the line, which is the fighting 
force, the infantry, being the most im- 
portant arm in battle, is usually much 
in excess of the cavalry and artillery. 
Infantry and cavalry are divided into 
companies, regiments, brigades, divi- 
sions, corps; and artillery into batter- 
ies and regiments. In our army the 
organization of companies, regiments, 
and batteries is fixed by law; while 
that of brigades, divisions, and corps 
depends upon the nature of the duty 
each is at times required to perform, 
and it is therefore variable. As the 
duty of the ‘‘line” is to fight, the 
important questions of its organiza- 
tion are to determine the number of 
men of which each arm shall con- 
sist, so that the cavalry and ar- 
tillery shall be in proper propor- 
tion to the infantry; to fix the num- 
ber of men for the company, the 
number of men and guns for the bat- 
tery, the number of companies or bat- 
teries for the regiment, and to deter- 
mine the number of officers which 
companies, regiments, and batteries 
will each require to best perform its 
duties on the field of battle and meet 
the losses which occur. 

The duties of the staff are, under 
the orders of the general commanding, 
and his subordinate commanders, to 
direct the line, to supply it with artil- 
lery, small arms, and ammunition, to 
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feed and clothe it, to supply it with 
medicines and medical attendance, to 
furnish and control its transportation, 
whether by sea, rail, or wagon, and to 
superintend and direct it, under the 
orders of the proper authority, in its 
attacks upon the fortifications of an 
enemy or in the construction of its 
own fortifications, bridges, and roads. 
The number of officers of which a staff 
should be composed, and the character 
of its organization, must necessarily 
depend upon the organization of the 
line of the army. It should also de- 
pend upon the nature of the country 
in which the army may serve, the ease 
or difficulty with which the necessary 
supplies can be purchased, or manu- 
factured, and transported, and espe- 
cially upon the proficiency in his du- 
ties and the general knowledge of his 
profession each member of the staff 
may possess. 

The army system of the United 
States comprises both regular and vol- 
unteer troops. To meet the require- 
ments of military service the country 
is filled with suitable material. No 
other country affords a population 
whose laborious, energetic, and self- 
reliant lives so peculiarly fit them for 
the various branches of the military 
profession. Education is also more 
general in our country than in any 
other, and in developing the indi- 
vidual intelligence which characterizes 
our people, it enables our officers and 
soldiers to learn their duties in a com- 
paratively short time, and teaches 
them in actual war to avail themselves 
quickly of every circumstance which 
can be turned to their advantage. Our 
volunteer troops have never shown 
themselves wanting in anything but 
proper instruction, an@ it has been no 
fault of theirs that they did not pos- 
sess this. 

It has been only in actual war that 
any serious effort for military instruc- 
tion has been made by either the State 
or general governments. In times of 
peace little attention has been paid 
to the subject, and the course of the 
authorities has generally been either 
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tacitly to ignore its necessity, or 
openly to assert that no such instruc- 
tion was necessary in our country. A 
few spasmodic efforts have been made 
to remedy the evil, as for example in the 
law authorizing the detail of officers 
of the regular army as professors of 
military science at various colleges, 
but, though wise, this law is unfortu- 
nately not sufficiently exteusive in its 
application to meet the case. It would 
be a wise provision to require that the 
elements of a military education be 
taught in every school and college 
throughout the country, and thus 
form part of every citizen’s educa- 
tion. ,Regimental and company or- 
ganizations would then become pop- 
ular, and these should be encour- 
aged and fostered by the author- 
ities. Above all things, these organi- 
zations should be required to mect 
at a designated place, on a certain 
number of days each year, for in- 
struction and maneuvre. A detail of 
troops, with the proper complement of 
staff officers, from the regular army, 
should be required to attend these 
camps, not only to aid in the instruc- 
tion of the volunteers, but also for 
their own benefit. Such concentra- 
tion of regular and volunteer troops 
would contribute greatly to their mu- 
tual instruction, and would bring 
about an understanding between the 
two, the absence of which has hereto- 
fore at the beginning of our wars 
caused serious trouble. 

It is believed that no officer of either 
volunteer or regular troops who wit- 
nessed the organization of any one of 
our armies in 1861, can fail to remem- 
ber how seriously this want of proper 
understanding between the two was 
felt, as well as how it impaired the 
efficiency of our troops in the first bat- 
tles fought at that time. The cost of 
these encampments would be small for 
either the general or State govern- 
ments. Indeed, the small yearly out- 
lay required to carry this scheme into 
effect would be more than reimbursed 
by the diminished expenditure which 
it would cause in each war. The value 
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of the material lost and abandoned by 
our army in the first battle of Bull 
Run was probably sufficient to have 
defrayed the expense of a larger part 
of the first Peninsular campaign. 

It was no doubt formerly true that 
the experience of actual war was nec- 
essary to make good soldiers, In 
battles when short-range firearms 
were used, and in which the sabre and 
bayonet played an important part, 
each man naturally shrank from the 
personal conflicts which the use of such 
arms rendered necessary. Experience 
in the use of their arms and familiari- 
ty with such conflicts were a necessity, 
before men could with any certainty 
be brought to face them. But the in- 
vention of breech-loading and long- 
range arms, and general education, 
have brought about a change. Per- 
sonal conflicts on the battlefield are 
now of rare occurrence, and each sol- 
dier feels confident that, understanding 
the use of the modern weapon with 
which he is armed, he is the equal of 
any opponent he may be required to 
meet. Again, the intelligence of each 
man, enlarged as it is by education 
and by the great variety and rivalry 
of modern business pursuits, teaches 
him to make use of everything at hand 
which may be advantageous to him- 
self or disadvantageous to an enemy. 
This also enables him to comprehend 
quickly the orders he may receive, and 
gives him in a short time that reliance 
upon himself and upon others which 
formerly required time, and which is 
absolutely necessary to make a good 
soldier. The consciousness of power 
which this individual self-reliance 
causes in an army needs no explana- 
tion. Recent Prussian history affords 
an admirable example, that it is wise 
in time of peace to prepare for war, 
and that the best soldiers can be made of 
citizens who have never perhaps heard a 
hostile shot. It teaches us also, that 
by a wise system of legislation this 
preparation can be had without the 
slightest interference with the busi- 
ness interests of the country, and that 
the citizen is made a better citizen by 
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being taught the military duties he 
owes to his country. If this can be 
successfully accomplished in Prussia, 
with how much greater ease and ra- 
pidity can it be carried out in our own 
country! A belief formerly existed 
that a military organization was dan- 
gerous to our liberties; but that such 
a belief has any reality now can 
scarcely be credited. The army of 
the United States is in reality its vol- 
unteer force, composed of its own citi- 
zens, and to believe that such an army 
can become dangerous to its country 
is simply to believe that the citizens 
composing it are no longer worthy of 
the right of suffrage, and incapable of 
exercising the right with either pa- 
triotism or fidelity. If the institu- 
tions of the United States are ever 
changed so that our liberty is dimin- 
ished or destroyed, such change will 
be brought about by the corrupt suf- 
frages of our people, and this corrup- 
tion will not be due to any military 
organization which may have been 
adopted, or previous military instruc- 
tion they may have received. 

The duties of the regular army are 
somewhat varied, and require on its 
part the highest excellence and most 
thorough military instruction. In 
wars of any magnitude it is re- 
quired to serve as a nucleus for the 
volunteer force, and to teach it its 
military duties, In war the duties of 
the regular army are purely military, 
and are therefore of easy performance ; 
but in time of peace it is called on to 
keep the peace between citizens of the 
country and prevent bloodshed, to in- 
terpose between for their protection, 
and prevent the citizens and Indians 
along the immense line of our Indian 
frontier from mutually depredating 
upon each other. These duties ne- 
cessitate on its part a knowledge of 
law, with the power of nicely dis- 
criminating as to both fact and prin- 
ciple, which is dependent on study 
and experience, as well as honest 
character and great rectitude of pur- 
pose. To perform its duties satis- 
factorily, and in doing so to avoid the 
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hostile criticisms of political parties 
and religious denominations, to under- 
go at all seasons of the year the hard- 
ships, deprivations, and dangers of all 
kinds which the performance of these 
duties necessitates, demands from the 
army a high degree of mental capacity 
as well as great determination and 
physical endurance, It is true that in 
numerous instances our officers and 
men on the frontier have under- 
gone greater hardships, and have suf- 
fered more deprivation, than did the 
French army in its retreat from Mos- 
cow, yet but little is known of this 
fact, even among our own people. 

It is a misfortune to the country as 
well as to the military service, that 
the army and navy are practically de- 
nied the right of suffrage and of poli- 
tical representation. Rights which 
are freely accorded to the most igno- 
rant emigrant, even though he may 
have fled his native country to escape 
punishment for crime, are denied 
to a large body of citizens especially 
qualified for their exercise by charac- 
ter and intelligence. If the suspicious 
ban under which our army now labors 
be removed by giving it practically 
the rights of suffrage and representa- 
tion, rights which are possessed by al- 
most every other army in the civilized 
world, and if a general system of ex- 
amination for promotion to each sub- 
ordinate grade is established so that 
no one shall be promoted until by 
such examination he shows himself 
competent for the responsibilities of 
the higher grade, it may be confidently 
predicted that the officers and men of 
the army will prove themselves not 
only proficient and well skilled in all 
military duties required of them, but 
worthy of exercising the civil rights 
entrusted to them, 

Besides this, the army labors under 
many other disadvantages, which im- 
pair its efficiency, and which remove 
it, until required for actual war, from 
all public sympathy and interest. 
In peace it exists only by suffer- 
ance, and has neither rights nor 
friends, nor even well wishers in the 
38 
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Government unless circumstances oc- 
cur by which its assistance or its use 
may be of political utility to one or 
the other of the different political par- 
ties; and this temporary interest in 
its welfare by one party necessarily 
brings upon it the political hatred of 
the others. 

It is indeed a marvellous fact that 
the Government, recognizing as it 
does the necessity for an army, and 
that it is one of the most important 
branches of the public service, should 
exhibit such utter indifference to 
everything pertaining to its efficiency 
and welfare. Such action has of 
course its natural effect, and creates 
throughout the country the feeling 
that the army is a useless extravagance, 
and that the duties which it performs 
are wholly unnecessary and can be 
easily dispensed with. If at any time 
this idea should prevail, and the army 
be disbanded and discharged, it is 
certain that the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment along its Indian fronticr 
alone would force the organization of 
another without delay, and the experi- 
ment would prove a costly one. 

Again, the manner in which recruits 
are assigned to companies and regi- 
ments tends greatly to increase the 
feeling of indifference toward it in 
the time of peace which actuates al- 
most every citizen. Recruiting sta- 
tions are established in the most im- 
portant towns and cities, and the re- 
cruits sent thence to New York har- 
bor, Columbus, Ohio, or St. Louis, de- 
pending upon the arm of the service 
for which or the locality in which 
they may have been enlisted. From 
these places they are sent as required, 
and when they have been accumulated 
in sufficient numbers, to the different 
regiments. In this manner a recruit, 
for example, enlisted in Massachusetts 
is forced to serve alongside of those 
enlisted in o-2er States or territories, 
or perhaps with foreigners from every 
nation in Europe, enlisted soon after 
their arrival at some seaport. Such 
mixture is unquestionably not benefi- 
cial to the service, and it may easily 
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be understood that the recruit, once 
merged in so promiscuous a mass, 
loses his home identity, becomes vir- 
tually the soldier of fortune, and is 
eventually forgotten by his friends. 
No good reason is known why this 
should not be changed. On the con- 
trary, it is confidently claimed, that if 
the recruits enlisted in each State 
were habitually assigned to the same 
regiment, and as far as practicable 
those from each neighborhood or lo- 
cality to the same company, we should 
obtain a far better class of recruits, to 
the great advantage of the army, and 
in doing away with the feeling of in- 
difference or antagonism toward it 
now existing among citizens, awaken 
one of personal and domestic interest 
in its welfare, which would soon be- 
come general. Of course this plan 
would be met by objections, which, 
however, are so easily understood that 
it is unnecessary to repeat them here. 
In reply to these it seems only neces- 
sary to say that the American citizen 
serving as a soldier will prove as true 
to his country and to his government 
as the citizen of any other country in 
the same capacity; and in spite of the 
objections which may be urged to the 
contrary, that he has to-day no superi- 
ors and few equals in loyalty and pa- 
triotism. Especially is this the case 
with that class of citizens which, un- 
der the plan proposed, would be liable 
to fill the rank and file of our army. 
The system pursued by the Govern- 
ment toward the regular army in the 
war of the rebellion was another 
cause well calculated to promote and 
prolong the feeling on the part of our 
citizens, that the army was of little 
importance when large bodies of vol- 
unteers were called into service. Of- 
ficers could with difficulty obtain per- 
mission from the authorities of the 
War Department to be absent from 
their commands, to serve with volun- 
teer organizations. In numerous in- 
stances obstacles of every kind were 
thrown into the way of such permis- 
sion, which could be only overcome 
by the strongest political influence. 
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The object of the authorities seemed 
to be to keep the regular army togeth- 
er at all hazards; but notwithstanding 
the efforts made to recruit its ranks, 
the greater advantages which the vol- 
unteer organizations offered to re- 
cruits soon resulted in reducing it, for 
want of men, to but little more than a 
name. The skeleton organizations 
composing it fought gallantly beyond 
a doubt, and nobly upheld the reputa- 
tion it has always maintained; but the 
effect it, as an organized body of 
troops, produced upon the result of the 
war was extremely small. Practically 
speaking, the war was fought and its 
successful result obtained by the vol- 
unteer force, supplied, instructed, and 
led to a great extent by officers be- 
longing then to the regular army, or 
who had previously belonged to it. ‘It 
would have been far more in accor- 
dance with sound policy, at the begin- 
ning of the war, to have furloughed 
the regimental organizations, and to 
have placed the officers and men in 
such positions in the volunteer force 
as they were fitted for. No difficulty 
would have existed in thus distribut- 
ing them all; and while both regulars 
and volunteers would have been bene- 
fited by the arrangement, the efficien- 
cy of the armies operating in the field 
would have been immensely increased. 
The duties required of the staff are 
such that it is doubted if any large 
number of its officers should be per- 
mitted to absent themselves for volun- 
teer service. Capable staff officers 
cannot be improvised, and much time, 
experience, and study are required to 
enable an officer appropriately to per- 
form staff service with a large body of 
troops. Besides, the number of staff 
officers now employed, and which are 
necessary for the performance of staff 
duties with the regular army, in its 
scattered condition over so large an 
extent of country, is none too large 
for the performance of similar duties 
with an army of volunteers, practically 
ignorant as it must be of such duties. 
If the plan here proposed were carried 
into effect, the idea of retaining the 
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regular army as a nucleus for the vol- 
unteers would necessarily be aban- 
doned ; but it can be said that by this 
plan the volunteer force would be 
soonest instructed, and that when 
properly instructed in their duties no 
troops have proved themselves less in 
need of a nucleus than our volunteers. 
Even if such were necessary, our regu- 
lar army will always be too small to 
serve as a nucleus for any large volun- 
teer force; and each attempt to use it 
as such has proved beyond a doubt 
that the Government in making the 
effort has sacrificed the greater object 
for one of much less importance. 

As a regular army, of greater or less 
size, has been a necessity to the coun- 
try in the past, so it will be in future. 
The duties required of it in peace will 
exist as long as there is an Indian on 
the plains, and in both peace and war 
can only be performed satisfactorily 
by well trained and skilful soldiers. 
No others than these should be per- 
mitted in it. The nature of its duties 
on the Indian frontier makes it neces- 
sarily a costly establishment, and for 
this reason, besides those already 
given, none other than the best and 
most capable men should be employ- 
ed. Every effort should be made by 
the Government to increase its excel- 
lence to the highest standard ; other- 
wise the large appropriations annually 
made for its support and maintenance 
will be largely in excess of what is ac- 
tually necessary. The efficiency of the 
army has always been and is now 
good. It has not only worthily earn- 
ed the reputation for good conduct it 
has borne under all circumstances, but 
the hostile criticisms heaped upon it at 
various times have not been deserved. 
But this efficiency, which exists not- 
withstanding variable, uncertain, and 
sometimes adverse legislation, and in 
spite of the fact that unworthy mem- 
bers who have been expelled from its 
ranks by legal tribunals for misde- 
meanors of all kinds, are in many in- 
stances restored to their positions, on 
the same footing with its best men, is 
due largely to the army itself. 
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The uncertainty attending the nu- 
merical strength of the army, which 
is liable to be changed each year by 
the legislation of Congress, exercises 
an injurious effect upon the officers 


and men composing it. Each is made 
fearful that by such legislation he 
may soon be deprived of his position, 
and all incentive to study and im- 
provement, all laudable ambition to 
excel in the military profession, is 
done away with. Few are inclined to 
study closely a profession their connec- 
tion with which is liable to terminate 
at any moment, and there are very few 
officers in it who, having acquired ex- 
perience of its life and duties, and 
possessing talent and enterprise, would 
not be delighted at an opportunity of 
leaving it for some remunerative civil 
pursuit. Those who have this wish 
well understand, however, that the 
long years of military service they 
have spent on the frontier have re- 
moved them from all opportunity to 
acquire business knowledge, and unfit- 
ted them for business struggles, and 
that they have not the capacity for 
such pursuits. To fix the army at the 
numerical standard properly required 
by the interests of the country is by 
no means a difficult question. It is 
easy to ascertain the number of troops 
required, in peace, to take care of our 
seacoast fortifications, and to fit them- 
selves as skilled artillerists, to instruct 
our volunteer artillery organizations in 
time of war. In view of the length of 
our Inéian frontier, and of the num- 
ber of military posts required for its pro- 
tection, as well as of the numbers and 
habits of our different Indian tribes, 
it is not less easy to determine the 
number of infantry and cavalry re- 
quired for frontier service, and for 
supplying, in time of war, the volun- 
teer infantry and cavalry organizations 
with suitable instructors. Having fix- 
ed the numerical standard for troops 
of the line, the number of staff officers 
required for the performance of staff 
duties with them, in peace and war, 
as well as with the volunteer force li- 
able in future to be called out, can 
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with ease be determined. These fac- 
tors are, for the present at least, sub- 
ject to no change, and by them the 
strength of our army should be deter- 
mined. Besides, it is by no means an 
economical measure to reduce the army 
by discharging skilled soldiers, and 
within a year, perhaps, increase it 
again to meet a sudden emergency, by 
enlisting new men ignorant of their 
duties, and many of whom desert on 
the first opportunity. It would be a 
far wiser course, and one much more 
in accordance with the interests of 
the country, to fix permanently, or at 
least for a series of years, the numer- 
ical strength of the army, and to al- 
low no change in this except in time 
of war, when an increase might be 
necessary, 

The strength of the troops of the 
line being determined, the number of 
regiments into which this strength 
should be divided is of easy solution. 
The present regimental organization 
used in our army is a good one, and, 
though it has been subjected to many 
severe tests, it has worked well. In- 
deed, in consideration of the small 
detachments which the duties of our 
army render necessary, and of the ser- 
vice required of our officers and men, 
or which would be required of them 
when the volunteer force is called out, 
no better regimental organization has 
been proposed, The defects of the 
system are not caused by its organiza- 
tion — which, as before stated, is a 
good one—but in the manner in which 
the regiments are treated by the mili- 
tary authorities, Thc whole country 
is divided into several military depart- 
ments, each comprising several States 
or Territories, and each commanded by 
a brigadier or major general. These 
departments are grouped into two or 
more military divisions, and each of 
these is commanded by the lieutenant 
general or by a senior major general. 
The troops serving in a department 
are scattered at the forts within its 
limits; and these forts—the garrisons 
of which are usually from one to six 
companies, and frequently composed 
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of companies from several regiments— 
are commanded by a regimental field 
officer, or by the senior company offi- 
cer present. Each post is independent 
of the others, and its commanding 
officer communicates directly with the 
headquarters of the department, so 
that the regimental commander can 
exercise neither authority nor control 
over any portion of his regiment ex- 
cept that which for the time hap- 
pens to be at the post he commands. 
Certain papers, it is true, are required, 
by the regulations of the army, to be 
sent him from the different companies 
of the regiment, but if these are made 
correctly, in accordance with pre- 
scribed forms, he can exercise no au- 
thority regarding them. As the com- 
panies of a regiment are usually much 
scattered, regimental commanders are 
sometimes unacquainted with many of 
the officers belonging to their regi- 
ments, or perhaps have never seen 
some of the companies, although they 
may have been nominally in command 
for years. Indeed, cases have occur- 
red in our army, in which colonels, 
although exercising such nominal com- 
mand from the time of their promo- 
tion until their death or retirement, 
have never seen all their companies. 
Without authority over their regi- 
ments, which were established by law 
as the proper command for their 
grade, stationed at small and unim- 
portant posts—which are not deemed, 
in many instances, by the authorities, 
too large or too important to be com- 
manded by junior officers—it is a mat- 
ter of surprise that so many regiment- 
al commanders should, notwithstand- 
ing the years of hardship spent by 
them in acquiring military experience, 
feel so great an interest in their regi- 
ments; or that they should exhibit so 
great a degree of soldierly spirit in the 
performance of their duties. Practi- 
cally, the government of our army is 
by companies and posts, and not by 
regiments; and in consequence of this 
the regimental esprit du corps in our 
service is probably less than in any 
other. If the establishment of so 
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many small posts is deemed a military 
necessity—aud certainly the system re- 
quires a large increase of expenditure, 
besides being of doubtful utility— 
why not garrison neighboring posts 
with companies of the same regiment, 
and place these posts, as a district, 
under the control of its regimental 
commander, located at some one con- 
venient for the purpose; so that while 
giving him the command to which his 
rank entitles him, and placing upon 
him the responsibility which legally 
belongs to his rank, his regiment may 
receive the benefit of his greater ex- 
perience and more mature judgment? 
It is contended that this system can 
be easily and practically carried out; 
that once established, it would prove 
far more advantageous to the service 
than the present; and that by it we 
should have better companies and 
much more efficient regiments than we 
now have. 

Our present staff organization has 
many opponents. Many schemes have 
been proposed for its greater perfec- 
tion, but as yet those which have 
been brought before Congress have 
failed, and Congress has been wise in 
refusing to adopt them. That it can be 
improved is true beyond a doubt, and 
careful efforts, based upon practical ex- 
perience, should be made for the pur- 
pose. The principles which govern the 
performance of staff duty in our army 
are the result of many years’ trial, and 
their practical application requires 
much experience. Every effort, there- 
fore, to change our present system 
should be received with caution, and 
adopted only after it has been subject- 
ed to patient investigation by officers 
who, by a thorough knowledge of 
staff duty and of the military service, 
are competent to judge of its merits, 
To illustrate the necessity for this cau- 
tion, the recent plan for the amalga- 
mation of the Quartermaster’s and Com- 
missary departments may be mention- 
ed. By the consolidation of these two 
into one department, it was proposed 
to diminish the number of officers em- 
ployed, and while increasing the effi- 
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ciency of those remaining, to supply 
the army by it with everything neces- 
sary, except its arms, ammunition, 
and medical stores, At present the 
Quartermaster’s department furnishes 
the army with clothing, transport- 
ation, quarters, fuel, forage, etc., and 
the Commissary department supplies 
it with subsistence. The nature of 
his duties requires the Quartermas- 
ter to understand the manufacture 
of clothing, the purchase and qual- 
ity of its material, and the pre- 
scribed method of issuing it. He 
must understand thoroughly the man- 
ufacture of wagons, the prices of rail, 
river, and ocean transportation; the 
purchase of mules and horses; the pur- 
chase of material and the building of 
houses, etc. —in fact, he must be famil- 
iar with so many different branches of 
business, a good knowledge of each of 
which, in civil life, requires years to 
acquire, that it is surprising if he is 
able to learn them all, even approxi- 
matively, in a lifetime. To add to 
this burden, as was proposed in the 
scheme referred to, by making him a 
commissary also, end in doing this to 
increase his efficiency, seems an absurd- 
ity; and yet this proposition has been 
gravely entertained, and has found 
strong advocates. The greatest de- 
fects of the staff are by no means in 
its organization. They are principally 
due to the fact that each of its branch- 
es being independent of the other, its 
chief strives to make his own the 
most important, and in thus striving 
to elevate his branch, he forgets, or is 
perhaps ignorant of, the value of the 
service to be rendered by the others, 
In addition to this he may know no- 
thing of service with troops, he may 
never have seen an enemy or heard a 
hostile shot, or he may be practically 
ignorant of the country in which the 
army is serving, and of the difficulties 
to be overcome in supplying it. Such 
instances have not unfrequently oc- 
curred in the various branches of our 
staff; and the astonishing mistakes 
which these officers have sometimes 
made should not be a matter of surprise. 
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A few branches of the staff have 
been fortunate in the officers se- 
lected as their chiefs, and the duties 
pertaining to these have been per- 
formed with rare judgment and effi- 
ciency; but such has not been the 
case with the others. To make them 
all equally good, competent men only 
should be selected for the senior posi- 
tions; and above all things it is neces- 
sary to select an officer who, by his 
capacity and fitness for the duty, shall 
harmonize the working of all the 
branches, and control their efforts, so 
that the best result for the fighting 
force may be obtained. The selection 
of officers as chiefs of the several 
branches is of course difficult, for the 
duties of each require that he possess 
a good knowledge of military service, 
end a thorough business qualification 
for the special duties entrusted to him. 
In the choice of an officer to regulate 
the working of the whole staff much 
greater difficulty exists. He should 
be thoroughly conversant with every- 
thing pertaining to and necessary for 
the fighting force in all the different 
positions in which it may be placed, 
and he should be equally familiar with 
the duties pertaining to any portion of 
the staff. Indeed, few persons are 
qualified for the position either by na- 
ture or education. And yet that the 
duties required of an army, or of any 
portion of it, be performed satisfacto- 
rily and efficiently, such an officer is 
an absolute necessity. As a proof of 
this necessity the history of every 
army which has attained success may 
be cited as an example. There is an- 
other serious defect in our staff, but it 
is one which can be more easily reme- 
died. Some of the subordinate offi- 
cers are ignorant of the special dutics 
pertaining to their positions, while 
others know nothing, except in the 
most general way, of service with 
troops. For obvious reasons, a famil- 
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iarity with such service and its re- 
quirements is an absolute necessity, 
and no officer who does not possess 
this knowledge can be a capable staff 
officer. This defect can be with ease 
and should be corrected by a regula- 
tion requiring the performance of such 
service by every staff officer, and by 
the institution of examinations for 
promotion previously mentioned. 

It is singular that the great capacity 
of our people does not prompt them 
to treat the army with more practical 
common sense, and that Congress in 
legislating for it does not apply more 
frequently the ordinary business prio- 
ciples used in every-day life. A prac- 
tical application of these wouid show 
the necessity for an army, would prop- 
erly determine its numerical strength, 
and would lead to the adoption of 
some measures, to the rejection of 
others, by which its efficiency would 
be raised to the highest degree. Leg- 
islation which requires increased busi- 
ness capacity on the part of its staff 
officers will unquestionably result in 
showing that the annual appropria- 
tions for its support can be largely re- 
duced. It may be confidently asserted 
that unless we profit by our past ex- 
perience, and in time of peace teach 
our volunteer force the duties of the 
soldier, unless we adopt some system 
by which zeal and proficiency in the 
discharge of duty will be appreciated 
as it deserves, and which will enable 
the oflicers and men of the regular 
army to feel that their positions are 
reasonably permanent and not subject 
to the caprice of political partics, we 
shall enter upon our next war witb an 
army thoroughly unskilled, as we did 
in the war of the rebellion, and, as we 
did then, shall at first meet with sig- 
nal disaster, with much unnecessary 
loss of life, to be followed by an im- 
mense increase of public debt, largely 
due to our own folly. 

R. WiILiaMs. 
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rT HE 1ith of October, 1810, was a 

wild night, a night of cloud- 
wrack and pale, intermittent moon- 
light. The high westerly wind seemed 
like a demon let loose over sea and 
land. In cities houses were unroofed 
and chimney-pots fell with the sound 
of thunder. On seas, full of hurry and 
confusion, ships staggered blindly, 
with far more chance of going down 
than of making port. Through forests 
the wind roared and raved in iis 
fierce on-rushing. One could hear 
great tree boughs snapped short from 
the trees and hurled about in blind 
fury. 

At seven o’clock in the evening 
a post-carriage, with smoking post- 
horses and shouting postboys, drew 
up before the principal inn at Deal. 
The carriage was occupied by two 
persons, 2 man and a woman, who, 
having heard that they could obtain 
a good night’s shelter, dismounted, 

Seen by the bright light of the inn 
parlor, the two travellers showed a 
strange contrast. The woman, or girl 
rather—for she could not have been 
more than twenty—presented a strik- 
ing type of village beauty. She was 
tall and straight, with a firm, shapely 
figure. She had brown hair, thick 
and curling. There was a wistful look 
in the dark, deep eyes, whose abun- 
dant lashes fell on rounded, warmly 
tinted cheeks. The lips, ripe and red, 
might have excused any man for long- 
ing to kiss them. 

Her companion, who was at least 
ten years older, was evidently in a 
very different position of life. He 
must have had good blood in his 
veins; at least you could have guessed 
it from the long slender fingers termi- 
nating in the exquisite filbert-shaped 
nails. He was tall and slightly fash- 
ioned. The face would have been 


called a handsome one, but it was too 
pale and too delicate in outline to 





suggest the idea of complete manly 
beauty. 

‘* Well, Mary, my darling,” he said, 
holding the girl in his arms, ** how 
do you think you shall like being 
Mrs. Oldworth, and a painter’s wife? 
Would you rather have stayed only a 
farmer’s daughter? ” 

‘*T suppose I could have remained 
so had I wished; or I could have been 
a farmer's wife. There were plenty of 
lads who wanted me. There was Bob 
Turner, son of one of the richest 
farmers in Kent, and Tom Miller, who 
fought Joe Martin because I walked 
home from church one Sunday even- 
ing with Joe, when I had promised 
to walk with Tom.” 

‘*And you prefer me to Bob, Joe, 
Tom?” returned the man. 

‘*Yes, or why should I have mar- 
ried you?” 

He drew her head down upon his 
shoulder, smoothing lovingly ler soft 
brown hair. They had the room to 
themselves; and so wrapped up were 
they in each other that they failed to 
notice a face from outside, which, 
pressed close against the blindless 
window, was watching them with 
bright, strained, sinister eyes. But 
when the girl, changing her position, 
did catch sight of the face, the blood 
suddenly forsook her checks and lips, 
and uttering a short, sharp cry, she 
hid her face again on her husband’s 
shoulder. 

‘*Oh, my God, it cannot be!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘We are watched, Ar- 
thur. Don’t you see?” 

But the face had vanished; and so 
Oidworth replied quietly: 

‘*My darling, I see nothing. It was 
only a. nervous fancy”; adding, as 
she was shivering in his arms, ‘‘ The 
long, windy drive has been too much 
for you; you have taken a chill.” 

‘* Yes, [think Ihave. Let us go.” 

Oldworth was about to ring the 
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bell, when a door opened and closed, 
and a man came up to where they 
were standing—a man about the mid- 
dle height, but powerfully built. His 
face, beaten by wind and tanned by 
sun, was one which, having seen, you 
would not easily forget. The eyes, 
which looked straight out at you, 
from under the heavy, overhanging 
brows, had in them a strange and in- 
describable fascination. He was a 
man, you could tell, who meant to 
have his own way—a sort of mastiff, 
dangerous when roused. 

‘*T have come to offer my congratu- 
lations,” he said, addressing himself 
to Oldworth’s wife, and holding out 
his hand, which she did not appear to 
see. ‘‘I have heard all about it from 
the postboys—all about the grand 
wedding down at farmer Grant’s this 
morning. It is lucky my meeting 
you here. I was on my way to give 
you important news, which I have 
brought from over sea with me. It’s 
not a night when a man travels further 
than he needs. But I can’t say you 
seem glad to see an old acquaintance.” 

“My friend,” put in Oldworth, 
‘**this lady is my wife. She has had a 
long and fatiguing drive, and is to- 
night quite unfit for conversation; 
but to-morrow, before resuming our 
journey, she will, I am sure, be happy 
to exchange the warmest wishes with 
you.” 

Oldworth had spoken in a tone of 
sweet patronage, but the other man 
never looked in his direction, only say- 
ing to Mary, ‘*‘That’s your choice, is 
it? Why, he looks as if a breath of 
wind would blow him away. But you 
must hear my news alone. Get rid of 
him, will you—or must I?” 

**One word,” exclaimed Oldworth, 
the color rising in his face, though he 
strove to control his voice. ‘*You come 
from a journey, the night is stormy, 
and this is your excuse for having 
drank too freely; but if you cannot 
behave yourself, it will be my duty to 
have you removed.” 

‘‘Look here,” returned the other, 
fixing now for the first time his cyes 
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upon Oldworth’s face. ‘‘My name’s 
Mark Shaw. I am first mate of the 
ship Annie, brought to Dover harbor 
last night. Iam no more drunk than 
you are, and when you say I am you 
know that you are telling alie. You call 
yourself a fine gentleman: well, in the 
matter of words, you beat me; but you 
wouldn't like to have ago-in with 
me. No! she wouldn’t like it. You 
wouldn't care to go sprawling at her 
feet; the floors here are dusty. Keep 
a civil tongue in your head, and I have 
no wish to interfere with you.” His 
large, strong hands were clenched, 
but they hung down heavily. ‘‘ The 
sooner you go, you know,” he went 


on, ‘‘the better it will be for all 
three.” 
‘“*Yes, do go, dear,” exclaimed 


Mary, with an assumption of gayety in 
her voice. ‘* Whatever you do, don’t 
quarrel. Mark is rough and violent, 
I know; but he may have news which 
I ought to hear. Of course I shall tell 
you everything.” 

‘*T will leave you, then, for ten 
minutes,” said Oldworth, addressing 
himself to Mark. ‘Not, you under- 
stand, on account of your threats, but 
because a gentleman will allow no 
brawl to take place before a lady, and 
I see nothing less than this would sat- 
isfy you. At the end of ten minutes 
I shall return.” 

Oldworth glanced at his watch, and 
left the room. The door closed after 
him, and the two were together. 
Mark folded his arms, and fixed his 
eyes on the girl’s face. Under that 
keen and pitiless scrutiny she writhed 
and winced as in some great physical 
pain. The wind shrieked round the 
inn; the wood fire on the hearth crack- 
led and sputtered, the red flames leap- 
ing up fitfully; a cart lumbered near 
on the dark road, and drew up pon- 
derously at the inn door. 

At length Mary broke the silence: 

‘*For God’s sake, speak,” she said. 
‘*Do you wish to kill me by just look- 
ing at me?” 

**T wish I could,” he rejoined. ‘‘I 
should like to see you dying inch by 
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inch under my eyes, without touching 
you. You're the right sort of girl, 
aren’t you? fora man to have loved, 
before, indeed, he was a man—nothing 
but a small boy, who went miles after 
the least thing you wished for, and 
only left you when he was a man to 
get money enough to build a home for 
you. You're the right sort of girl to 
have trusted and believed in—to have 
prayed for night and day. Why, in 
some of our great storms I have done 
what I never did till then. I have 
prayed, ‘God save me, for if I go down 
and don’t come back any more, how 
will that girl I know of far off in Kent 
bear it? If she knew that Mark would 
never come again to take her in his 
arms and kiss her any more, why, it 
would just break her heart or send her 
mad.’ And all the time you were 
making love to this fine gentleman— 
this creature that looks more like a 
sick girl than a man! Why, if I were 
to slap the thing friendly like on the 
shoulder, it would go down under my 
hand like a nine-pin, and howl for 
pain! Did you hear any rumor of the 
ship being lost?” 

** No,” said she. 

** You hadn’t that excuse then! 
you love him?” 

**T fancied I did.” 

** Have you any excuse?” 

‘*No, only mother and father were 
failing, and he said he would do 
everything for them, and make mea 
lady, and take me to places I wanted 
to see so much. And every one said 
it would be such a fine thing for me; 
and they made me proud; and that 
was how it happened.” 

**Are you ashamed of yourself?” 
he questioned. 

* Tea.” 

**Do you despise yourself? ” 

“ec Yes. ” 

**Do you hate yourself as you de- 
serve to be hated?” 

“Yes, God knows I do.” 

“*Well,” he replied, ‘‘the strange 
thing is that I, who ought to hate 
you, ought to scorn and spurn you, 
love you just as madly asever. Polly! 


Do 
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Polly! I can’t bear it! For God’s 
sake, come to me, my darling!” 

For a moment she stood irresolute; 
then, with a low cry, she flung her 
arms round his neck, and dropped 
against his heart. He strained her 
close to him, kissing her with long, 
passionate kisses, calling her by a 
hundred endearing names, seeming to 
forget everything save the fact that 
she was in his arms again after their 
cruel separation. At length, with a 
sudden revulsion of feeling, he thrust 
her from him almost roughly, saying, 
in a voice jarred with suppressed pas- 
sion, ‘‘ Have you forgotten your oath 
—the oath you swore to me that last 
night, under the moonlight, when we 
stood together in your father’s gar- 
den?” 

She cowered against the wall, shrink- 
ing from his eyes, as a child from the 
hand which has stricken it. ‘I for- 
get nothing,” she moaned. 

‘*Say that oath over then,” he ex- 
claimed, holding her hands in his, as 
in a vice. 

‘* Spare me this,” she cried. 

‘* What have you done that I should 
spare you?” he retorted almost bru- 
tally. ‘*Come, I have a fancy to hear 
that oath, and hear it I will. I can 
prompt you with it.” And then, as 
one speaking in a trance, she spoke: 

‘‘If ever during your absence I let 
any man touch my lips, or willingly 
listen to any words of love, or become, 
in the least word, thought, or deed, 
unfaithful, may I be slain, soul and 
body, so help me God!” 

‘“‘That’s the oath you made and 
broke then!” he exclaimed, still hold- 
ing her hands, still looking at her 
face with his keen, pitiless eves. 

‘*Oh, Mark!” she cried, ‘‘I love 
you, and only you. It is not too late 
yet. To-morrow let us fly together.” 

‘*No, we can’t get out of it like 
that,” he rejoined. ‘I don't know 
that I’ve much conscience; or it may 
be that I have a good deal in my own 
way. Where two folks love each 


other they make their own laws, is 
What’s right to them 


what I think. 
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is right, and what’s wrong is wrong; 
but this man, your husband, I’d toss 
him over, as in rough weather we’ve 
tossed overboard far more precious 
cargo to save the ship. Iam _ not 
what men call pious either. I don't 
live different on Sundays to what I do 
other days, and I’m not particular 
about going to church when I’m 
ashore; but I am a bit superstitious. 
I believe in a God, and if your oath 
meant anything, it meant everything. 
If you’d made a blunder, married this 
man, loving me all the time, and just 
said, simple and childlike, ‘Mark, I 
am sorry. Forgive me,’ I'd have taken 
you back to my heart, and thought 
nothing hard of you. But we can’t 
get away from this oath. What sort 
of God would He be who would let His 
name be taken and sworn by just to 
make a fine sound? No, we can’t es- 
cape it. Don’t you know we can’t? 
Wasn't it for this, just to meet you 
here, that the ship came back three 
months before the time she was due? 
Do just as I tell you”; and he would 
have taken her in his arms again, but 
at that moment the door opened and 
Oldworth came in. 

**T told you I should be ten min- 
utes,” he said, ‘‘and I have been 
twelve. Come, Mary; your room is 
ready. Wish your friend good night.” 

‘*Tt strikes me,” observed Mark, 
**she’s not as anxious for that as you 
would have her. You’ve come back 
too soon; we haven’t done our talk 
yet; we've a fancy to finish it on the 
shore.” 

**A fancy which you must most 
certainly resign,” replicd Oldworth, 
forcing a smile, though he was white 
as death, and his bands and lips were 
quivering. 

‘* Mary, my dear, are you coming?” 

** No, she isn’t,” put in Mark. ‘‘ Do 
you think she’d rest without knowing 
my news? I tell you again, you came 
back too soon. Five minutes’ walk 
and talk on the shore, and then it will 
all be over.” 

‘Yes, Then it will all be over, 
dear,” said Mary, going to her husband. 
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‘*You don’t want to grieve me, do 
you?” he answered. ‘‘ Come, Mary.” 

‘*No. I must go to the shore first,” 
she replied. ‘*‘ Indeed, I should like it. 
It is such strange news Mark has for 
me, that it makes my head throb and 
burn, and the night air might cool it.” 

** You will tell me everything?” 
said Oldworth. 

‘* Yes, everything,” she answered. 

‘* Well, of course I shall come with 
you.” 

‘*As you like,” ejaculated Mark, 
who during this brief dialogue had 
been waiting with a look of sullen im- 
petience on his face. 

So those three went out into the 
night. The white, panic-stricken 
moon seemed to be flying through the 
sky, followed by great masses of cloud. 
As these three came to the shore you 
could hardly tell which was louder, 
the wind’s voice, or the sea’s. The 
spirits of the ocean and the storm 
seemed to be holding some wild revel, 
The huge, black, foam-crested waves 
came with the sound of thunder 
against the land, and the hissing spray, 
blown up like smoke, dashed in the 
faces of the two men and the woman. 
When they were fairly on the beach 
Mark turned to Oldworth, and said in 
a voice which was quite audible 
through the sound of wind and waves: 

** Look here, now; I'll be frank and 
above board with you. I loved this 
girl a long time ago; we were play- 
mates together; and it’s rough on me 
that she should love you better. Come 
now, don’t be greedy; let us have five 
minutes to ourselves to say good-by 
in, and then I will never again cross 
your path or hers. This I swear.” 

Oldworth turned to his wife. 

‘* Do you wish it?” he asked, 

She murmured faintly, ‘* Yes, it will 
be better, I suppose.” 

So he held her with his arm for a 
minute while he kissed her lips lov- 
ingly; then he let her go, and walked 
aside, turning his back to the sea, 

The moon was hurrying through the 
heavens, and all around Oldworth the 
night shook and clamored. At times 
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he seemed to hear footsteps coming 
and going near him, and at times he 
seemed to hear a sound of singing 
through the storm, but these were 
only sick fancies. He waited five min- 
utes; he waited ten; then he turned 
and went nearer to the sea, but his 
eyes could not discover that for which 
they were looking. 

‘*Mary!” he called at the top of his 
voice. ‘* Mary, my darling, where are 
you?” 

But there came no answer to his 
call. Wind and sea laughed him to 
derision, and overhead the moon ficd 
faster than ever between the great 
spaces of black cloud. Oldworth 
searched the beach in all directions; 
then he went to its extremity, where 
two sailors were lounging together. 

‘* Have you seen a man and a wo- 
man pass up this way?” he inquired. 

‘We saw you and another man go 
down with a girl some minutes back,” 
replied one of the sailors, ‘* They 
certainly have not come up this way. 
Now I think of it, they can’t have got 
round any other way, because the tide 
is high up over the rocks.” 

**Why, you must be drunk, Bill, to 
talk like that,” cried the second sail- 
or. ‘* Don’t you know the gentleman 
was married to her to-day?” Then he 
turned to Oldworth: ‘*‘Never mind 
him, sir. They’ve only gone higher 


up. [ll be bound we'll find them fast 
enough. What might the man’s name 
be?” 


‘How, in Heaven’s name, should 
that help you?” returned Oldworth 
desperately. ‘* The man’s name was 
Mark Shaw, and he was a sailor.” 

“Mark, Mark! Why, that’s our 
mate!” cried both men _ together. 
** Well, we'll do all we can.” And they 
went down to the sea, and while Old- 
worth stood, feeling that the horror 
which he suspected could not really 
be, and wondering what he should do 
next, the men returned bearing some- 
thing with them. 

**Tt’s a woman’s hat, sir,” said the 
second sailor, the one who had re- 
proved his companion for what he 
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deemed his inconsiderate speech. 
‘* But don't you take on, sir; more hats 
than one get blown away this weath- 
er.” 

‘*Thank you. I know the hat,” re- 
turned Oldworth, with awful quiet in 
his voice. Then he turned from them. 

‘“‘Take my arm, won't you, sir?” 
said the sailor who had last spoken, 
observing that Oldworth seemed hard- 
ly able to control his steps. This sail- 
or was known on the Annie as ‘* Jim 
the pigeon-hearted.” 

‘*Thank you,” rejoined Oldworth, 
taking the man’s hand. ‘I know you 
mean well, and I shall not forget you. 
You're a sailor. Is there any boat, do 
you think, that could follow and find 
them? Can they be ail the way down 
yet? Down at the very bottom of the 
sea? Why, I thought just now I heard 
her laugh. Don’t you think she might 
have run past us? I shall find her 
again some day. Not to-night, per- 
haps, but some day.” 

He pressed his hand to his forehead 
as if trying to collect his thoughts; 
then a cry which those who heard will 
never forget, broke from his lips and 
rang through the storm. High up it 


went, far away over the wind. The 
dead must have heard it. Then he 
fell senseless tothe ground, The sail- 


ors, good-hearted men both, bore Old- 
worth back on their shoulders to the 
inn. Medical aid was procured, but 
all that night he raved deliriously. 
Very early the next morning, in the 
first lew light, the bodies of a man 
and woman, clasped in one another's 
arms, were washed ashore. Two sail- 
ors identified the man’s body as that 
of their first mate, Mark Shaw, of the 
schooner Annie. William Grant, a 
farmer in Kent, swore to the woman’s 
body as being that of his daughter, 
who had been married only the day 
before. The two had decent burial, 
side by side. Oldworth lived, but 
reason never returned to him. ‘* He 


is a troublesome patient, and a dan- 

gerous one,” say his keepers, ‘* when- 

ever the wind is high and westerly.” 
Pumip Bourke Marston. 
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rT NUE patriotic men of all parties in 
the free States responded with 
alacrity to the calls of the Executive 
for assistance and support during the 
civil war. There was an element—a 
remnant of the broken Democratic or- 
ganization—which throughout the en- 
tire struggle persistently opposed 
every measure of the Government to 
sustain the Union and the flag. Scarce- 
ly less annoying and embarrassing to 
the Adrinistration, though not as 
fully and generally understood, were 
the factious and discontented intrigues 
which existed in the Republican par- 
ty. That party was composed of indi- 
viduals who had not been homogene- 
ous in their political principles or par- 
ty action prior to the interposition of 
the federal Government in the affairs 
of Kansas, but who, irrespective of 
old party organizations, united to vin- 
dicate the right of the people to frame 
their own government. After the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, on which they 
agreed, and to elect whom they put 
forth their combined strengtli, the dis- 
cordant materials of the newly created 
party began to manifest differences, and 
although all united in prosecuting the 
war, there was disagreement as to the 
method of conducting it, and soon as 
to the results to be obtained. The 
members of Congress were not all states- 
men, or even intelligent politicians, 
but nearly all were violent partisans. 
The policy of the President was gen- 
erally acceptable to the considerate 
and rightly disposed of his supporters, 
_but did not give satisfaction to either 
extreme in Congress. Failing to dic- 
tate to or control him, exception was 
taken to his measures, especially to 
his amnesty proclamation, and, as- 
suming that the legislative branch of 
the Government was supreme and ab- 
solute, his course was opposed, and a 
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counteracting policy was projected by 
the radicals. 

A scheme or plan for what was 
called reconstruction had been con- 
trived and adroitly prepared, dur- 
ing the first session of the Thirty- 
eighth Congress, by certain radicals 
in Congress, under the leadership of 
Henry Winter Davis, a talented repre- 
sentative of Maryland, acute, but not 
always politic, and of centralizing ten- 
dencies, the main object of which was 
to counteract the mild and tolerant 
policy ef the Administration; to deny 
to the States in insurrection represen- 
tation ; to prevent reunion without the 
express assent of Congress; and to 
compel the construction of new consti- 
tutions by or for the States in rebel- 
lion, which should embrace certain 
doctrinal points indicated in a propos- 
ed law, which Congress had no right- 
ful authority to enact. This revolu- 
tionary and mischievously designed 
enactment, initiated by Davis in De- 
cember, 1863, was reported by a se- 
lect committee, of which Davis was 
chairman, pending the election and 
assembling of delegates to the Re- 
publican national convention, which 
convened at Baltimore on the 7th of 
June, 1864. It was held for some 
time in abeyance, to influence party 
action, but passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the 4th of May by a 
vote of 74 in the affirmative, all of 
whom were Republicans, and 66 in 
the negative, all but six of whom 
were Democrats. A vicious partisan 
preamble, prepared by Davis himself, 
and reported by the committee, was 
stricken out in the House by a major- 
ity of eighteen; more than twenty Re- 
publicans voting against it, most of 
them dissenting from the radical op- 
position to the Executive. 

In the Senate, Mr. Wade of Ohio, 
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chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories, who acted in concert with Da- 
vis, reported the bill, with two slight 
amendments, on the 27th of May, ten 
days before the meeting of the nation- 
al nominating convention of the Re- 
publicans, It finally passed, six Re- 
publicans and every Democrat voting 
against it, and was submitted to Pres- 
ident Lincoln just as Congress was 
about to adjourn, when there was no 
time to prepare a veto; nor could the 
radical test movement to cramp the 
Executive by encroaching upon his 
prerogative, and limiting his constitu- 
tional rights, have been suppressed 
without endangering the unity of the 
Republican organization, and perhaps 
entirely breaking down the Adminis- 
tration majority in Congress, 
President Lincoln beheld with re- 
gret these intrigues, but, earnestly and 
sincerely desirous for the speedy res- 
toration of peace and national unity, 
he could not, with his conviction of 
dnty, have given his approval to the 
project of Davis and his radical asso- 
ciates, which was destructive of our 
federal system. Under the many dif- 
ficulties and embarrassments which 
beset the Administration, growing 
out of the civil war, extraordinary 
powers had, as already stated, been 
necessarily exercised by the Govern- 
ment. The President, oppressed with 
responsibility, had lamented this nec- 
essity; but its exercise by the Execu- 
tive engendered in the irresponsible 
majority of Congress—for responsibil- 
ity there was divided among two hun- 
dred—a wild and latitudinous spirit, 
until the radicals assumed for the le- 
gislative branch of the Government 
omnipotent and unlimited powers 
above and beyond the other depart- 
ments of the Government and of the 
Constitution itself. Not content with 
the discharge of their legislative func- 
tions, they assumed under the war 
powers executive and judicial author- 
ity, and when the rebellion drew to a 
close arrogated the right of reducing 
States to a territorial, dependent con- 
dition, and of altering and dictating 
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to them their form and framework of 
government, and of making for them 
in fact new constitutions. This was 
the policy of Stevens, Davis, Wade, 
and the radicals generally, as well as 
of Sumner, who did not always fel- 
lowship with the others; but it was 
not the policy of Mr. Lincoln, Always 
disinclined to controversy, he was ex- 
tremely reluctant at this peculiar peri- 
od to have, in addition to his other 
labors and difficulties, a conflict with 
the radical extremists, who claimed 
that they were better Republicans 
than himself; that the legislative 
branch was the Government; tha®the 
other departments were subordinate; 
that the Executive must devise no pol- 
icy, must do no act nor take any step 
toward restoration, reorganization, re- 
construction of the Union, or recog- 
nition of the States, without first re- 
ceiving the permission and assent of 
Congress. 

The radicals assumed that the Union 
was broken, and, dissatisfied with the 
tolerant and conservative intentions of 
the President, were determined to 
make issue with him as to the manner 
of conducting the war, and of reés- 
tablishing the general Government. 
The immense armies, indifferently 
commanded, the meagre results, and 
the waste and expense of the brief 
summer campaigns of 1864, were ex- 
hausting the enthusiasm and patience 
of the people. 

The radical scheme of reconstruc- 
tion was artfully contrived to turn the 
national discontent consequent on the 
failure of the generals against the 
President, and many ardent and im- 
pulsive minds, in the excitement of 
party and the uneasiness of the times, 
were deluded and deceived. Under 
the pretext of the clause in the Con- 
stitution which declares ‘‘the United 
States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a republican form of 
government,” it was claimed that 
Congress could dictate to the States 
which had been in rebellion their 
fundamental law, and compel them 
to abanéon their old constitutions 
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and governmental traditions, and the 
usages which they and their fathers 
had prescribed, and frame new con- 
stitutions, embracing principles and 
doctrines that were unacceptable, and 
which had not been in issue in the 
war. No authority for this exercise 
of Congressional power was specified, 
but that of the word ‘‘ guarantee,” to 
which H. Winter Davis and his asso- 
ciates ascribed a new definition. It 
was insisted that to guarantee was not 
to secure to them their own respective 
governments, adopted by themselves, 
and under which they had lived prior 
to 1861, but it was to make, to create, 
to direct, to control, and impose upon 
them new constitutions, embracing 
certain fundamental principles of gov- 
ernment in regard to suffrage and lo- 
cal self-government, which the States 
had reserved and never delegated. 
Thousands and tens of thousands, 
wishing to subjugate and wreak ven- 
geance on the secessionists, subscribed 
to this new definition or interpretation 
of the word *‘ guarantee.” The essence 
and intent of this radical question was 
to confer the privilege of voting on ig- 
norant negroes, and to make its exercise 
by intelligent whites the exception. 
But Mr. Lincoln was neither deceived 
by this extraordinary definition or per- 
version of the word ‘‘ guarantee,” nor 
diverted from the path of duty by the 
specious pretence and appeals of the 
radicais; nor was he deterred from an 
honest discharge of his obligations to 
the Constitution, and a faithful sup- 
port of the federal and State govern- 
ments, by the insinuation that his Re- 
publicanism was questionable, nor by 
assertions that he was feeble or too le- 
nient toward the rebels, and not suffi- 
ciently energetic in the conduct of the 
war. He did not subscribe to the 
doctrine that the States where slavery 
existed, or where negroes were exclud- 
ed from suffrage, were not republican, 
nor admit that the ‘‘ guarantee ” pre- 
scribed in the Constitution intended 
the abolition of slavery and the de- 
struction of existing State govern- 
ments. " 
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Almost every State, at the time 
the Union was formed, and when 
the Constitution was adopted, author- 
ized slavery. Yet all were recognized 
as having a ‘‘ republican form of gov- 
ernment.” Such were the principles 
and views of the fathers. No one in 
1861, at the commencement of the 
war, had denied that the governments 
of Virginia and Missouri, or even 
those of South Carolina and Louisiana, 
were republican. Nor were they less 
republican after the slaves were eman- 
cipated. They had in all other re- 
spects the same institutions, customs, 
traditions, and usages in 1864 that 
they had prior to 1861. The federal 
Constitution was, moreover, formed 
and adopted by the States, acting not 
only in the aggregate, but separately, 
each for itself—all were represented— 
none were excluded in the national 
convention of 1787, when mutual con- 
cessions and compromises were made; 
but it was proposed in 1864, and sub- 
sequently, by the representatives of a 
part of the States, to exclude others, 
and to make and impose new condi 
tions for the States not permitted to 
be represented, to dictate new terms 
to them, and to establish by legisla- 
tion a new constitution of government, 
which, if insisted on in 1789, would 
have defeated any federal government 
or union of the States. This was now 
to be effected by excluding all the 
States which had been engaged in re- 
bellion—constituting one-third of the 
whole—from representation, or voice, 
or participation in the change pro- 
posed to be made. The excuse and 
justification for this assumption was 
the novel interpretation of the words 
‘*guarantee” and ‘‘republican form 
of government,” which it was claimed 
conferred grants of power that had not 
been exercised during seventy years of 
our national existence. President Lin- 
coln would not permit himself to be 
beguiled, deluded, or led astray by ° 
any such pretence, though demanded 
by a majority of his nominal support- 
ers in Congress, embracing some of 
the most talented and ective members 
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of the Republican party. These un- 
easy spirits, that couid pull down but 
not build up, received encouragement 
from political aspirants, who pandered 
to their emotional demands. 

To suppress the insurrection and 
the rebellion, reéstablish the union of 
all the States, and at the same time 
observe and preserve the rights of 
each and of the federal Government, 
were matters of deep and general in- 
terest to the people, and important 
duties of the Administration. They 
occupied unceasing attention. Differ- 
ent views were entertained by the po- 
litical friends of the President on each 
of these questions, and there was the 
persistent party opposition of that 
portion of the Democracy—most of 
them ‘‘ peace Democrats ”—that com- 
bined against the Government, and 
deprecated the prosecution of the war. 
These peace Democrats, and all who 
adhered to that organization, were 
unreasonable if not unpatriotic, and so 
intensely partisan that little support 
or encouragement was expected of 
them. It was the friends who opposed 
his measures and obstructed his poli- 
cy who embarrassed the President 
and sometimes crippled his action. 
His Republican opponents were ei- 
ther fanatics or factious. Many of 
them had no desire for a restored or 
continued federal Union, claiming 
that war had dissolved political rela- 
tions and unsettled the Government. 
They were for altering or modifying 
the Constitution, and in favor of a 
change from the federal system of 
State equality to one of a more cen- 
tral and consolidated character. 

Great disappointment was felt by 
the radical leaders when they be- 
came convinced that the President 
would not yiecid and identify him- 
self with their revolutionary schemes, 
and participate in or be a party 
to their designs. But from the 


day he was inaugurated the polar 
star which course was guided his 
the Constitution, and as essential to 
its stability was the preservation of 
the federal Union. The Constitution 
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and the Union were with him, and 
must ever be with an honest and pa- 
triotic President, above and beyond 
any and all mere party or personal 
considerations. Compelled to exer- 
cise authority which a state of peace 
would not have justified or permit- 
ted, he was bitterly denounced by 
the peace Democrats at almost every 
step and for every extraordinary but 
necessary act. They would not admit 
that the President was clothed with 
any authority not expressly conferred, 
even for the preservation-of the na- 
tional extistence against State and 
sectional organizations for its destruc- 
tion. On the other hand, his radical 
friends from the beginning accused 
him of inefficiency, imbecility, and 
want of proper energy, because he hes- 
itated to resort to extreme measures 
and the exercise of any and all author- 
ity, however arbitrary, which they 
deemed expedient. It is easier to 
criticise actions and measures after 
events have transpired than it was to 
strike out the true course to be pur- 
sued when chaos prevailed, and Gov- 
ernment and people encountered an 
overwhelming and blinding storm 
which threatened them with wreck and 
ruin. 

The emergency did not permit of 
delay, nor yet were rash and incon- 
siderate measures to be resorted to. 
National union was to be preserved; 
State insurrection, though under legal 
forms, was to be suppressed. The 
President and those associated with 
him felt the responsibility in all its 
delicacy and importance, and every 
step was taken with cautious deliber- 
ation, but with intelligent decision 
and firmness. The times required a 
calm, considerate, but firm policy. 
The condition of the country was 
without precedent or parallel. No 
provision of the Constitution met or 
provided for the crisis. Such an 
insurrection—organized rebellion by 
State governments, and resistance by 
States and people to the federal au- 
thority and laws, carrying with it the 
destruction of the general Government, 
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the Union, and the whole federal sys- 
tem—had never been anticipated by 
the fathers of the Constitution. The 
war had been commenced by the se- 
cession leaders witu a determination 
to separate from and break up the 
Union. They were met, and the war 
for more than two years had been con- 
tinued under the direction of the Pres- 
ident to maintain the national integri- 
ty without infringing on the reserved 
rights of the States, accompanied with 
constant efforts on his part to harmo- 
nize the conflicting elements, restore 
peace, and preserve unimpaired both 
federal and State rights. With these 
great ends in view he, on the 8th of 
December, 1863, issued the proclama- 
tion of amnesty under his constitu- 
tional ‘‘ power to grant reprieve and 
pardon for offences against the United 
States,” and also by authority of an 
act of Congress which declares that 
the President is authorized ‘‘ by pro- 
clamation to extend to persons who 
may have participated in the existing 
rebellion pardon and amnesty, at such 
times and on such conditions as he 
may deem expedient for the public 
welfare”; granting to ‘‘all persons 
who have, directly or by implication, 
participated in the existing rebellion,” 
with certain specified exceptions, a 
full pardon to ‘‘each of them, with 
restoration of all rights of property 
except as to slaves, on condition they 
would take and subscribe an oath, and 
thenceforward keep and maintain” 
ix. The oath required them to ‘ faith- 
fully support, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the union of the States thereunder.” 
The amnesty proclamation, with its 
generous and liberal terms to the reb- 
els, and its restrictive prohibition that 
none but qualified voters by the elec- 
tion law of the State should vote in re- 
establishing the suapended State gov- 
ernment, met with instant and violent 
opposition, On the colored popula- 
tion, who were to be trained by in- 
truding adventurers, the radical man- 
agers were relying for permanent par- 
ty ascendancy through the South. but 
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these anticipated recruits were pro- 
hibited from voting in the reéstab- 
lishment of State governments by the 
President's policy, which expressly ex- 
cluded them, 

The amnesty proclamation brought 
out distinctly the difference between 
President Lincoln and the pesitive or 
radical element of the Republican par- 
ty in the winter of 1864. That differ- 
ence a few years later eventuated in 
malevolent hostility to the Administra- 
tion, and the impeachment of Presi- 
dent Johnson, The great objects of 
President Lincoln and his Cabinet 
were peace, the maintenance of the 
federal system, and a restoration of 
the Union with as little disturbance of 
the Constitution and the structure of 
the Government as possible. Were 
the rebels to disband and quletly re- 
sume their position, acquiescing in the 
changes which the war, brought on 
by themselves, had effected in regard 
to slavery, the proceeding would have 
been conformable to his views, and 
satisfactory as an adjustment, Slav- 
ery, the cause of the war or the origi- 
nal pretext for it, had been disposed 
of by the war itself. Prior to the re- 
bellion, the institution, as slavery was 
called, was secured to the States, and 
its existence or extinction depended 
on or was at the discretion of the 
States respectively. It was strictly a 
reserved municipal State right, special- 
ly protected and guaranteed to the 
States where it existed by the funda- 
mental federal law. But not content 
with this constitutional local security, 
the slaveholders claimed that slavery 
was national; that it should be extend- 
ed and carried into the Territories, 
and have new national guarantees, 
This not being conceded or admit- 
ted, they strove to break up the 
Union, and appealed to arms in the 
cause of slavery. The issue thus 
made by themselves became nation- 
al, and the permanency of slavery 
itself entered into the secession con- 
test by the acts of the slave States. 

So long as he could, the President 
avoided the issue presented. When, 
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however, in the progress of the war, he 
became convinced that the slaves were 
employed against the Government, 
that they must be against or for us, 
that the fate of slavery was doomed, 
that the alternative of its abolition or 
the downfall of the Government was 
involved and could not be evaded, he 
did not hesitate to act. No course 
was left him but that of a declaration 
of emancipation, which he made after 
proper warning. This warning was 
disregarded, and thenceforward the 
result was inevitable. Every one had 
become convinced, even before eman- 
cipation was pronounced, that in the 
suppression of the rebellion slavery, 
the alleged cause of national strife, 
would cease to exist throughout the 
republic. It was never doubted by 
the Administration that the federal 
Government would be successful in 
the conflict, and the integrity of the 
Tnuion maintained. 

The year which elapsed after eman- 
cipation was first announced demor- 
alized and exhausted the rebels, 
but another and more advanced 
step became necessary. The Excc- 
utive felt it a duty to facilitate, 
by such means and power as he 
possessed, the resumption of federal 
and State authority where it had been 
suspended, even if but a small mi- 
nority in each seceding State re- 
sponded. The idea of embracing the 
opportunity of a civil war to revolu- 
tionize the one or break down the 
other—a favorite scheme of the radi- 
cals—never entered his thoughts, was 
repugnant to his convictions, and op- 
posed to all his views, principles, and 
intentions. Reconstruction, restora- 
tion, and peace were, however, to be 
effected in a legal and constitutional 
way, not, as was urged‘ by the peace 
Democrats, by negotiations with rebels 
in arms, not by commissioners be- 
tween the contending parties as with 
a foreign power, for that would be a 
recognition and admission that the 
rebel organization was legal and na- 
tional, while the people of the States 
in insurrection were citizens of the 
39 
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United States in revolt, resisting fede- 
ral laws and defying federal authori- 
ty. When the rebels should lay down 
their arms and resume their duties as 
citizens of the United States, their 
States would be relieved of the usurp- 
ed, secession, illegal governments, 
and each commonwealth would resume 
its legal, constitutional, and rightful 
position as a State and a member of 
the federal Union. But how was this 
work of reconciliation and restoratioa 
to begin? The rebels demanded it 
should be by commissioners appointed 
by the respective parties, as between 
belligerents of different powers or na- 
tionalities, thereby securing recognition 
and making the Confederacy legitimate. 
The peace Democrats took the same 
position so far as to blame the Admin- 
istration for not accepting the propo- 
sition and appointing commissioners. 
This matter of negotiation as between 
two governments had been a point 
with the rebel leaders from the begin- 
ning, before they made an assault on 
the garrison in Fort Sumter. The ob- 
ject was well understood, but never 
for a moment was the idea that the 
insurrection was legal entertained by 
the President or any member of the 
Administration. Theinsurrection was 
illegal, and to be suppressed by fede- 
ral law and authority. The time had 
arrived when it became a duty to act 
—a time which the President aptly 
said was not to ‘‘be delayed too long 
or taken too soon.” He therefore, with 
the unanimous approval of the Cabi- 
net, issued his amnesty proclamation ex- 
tending pardon to all citizens who 
would return to their duty, and inviting 
States to resume their true, legal, and 
legitimate position in the Union, It 
was intended as an initiative measure 
in the interests of peace and union, 
deliberately, considerately, and wise- 
ly taken, but it gave great offence to 
the radical friends of the Administra- 
tion, who arrayed themselves at once 
in opposition and contributed to de- 
feat the policy of retstablishing the 
Government on the original consti- 
tutional basis without still further 
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change than the emancipation policy, 
and it was insisted that emancipation 
should not be decreed by the Exec- 
utive until ‘‘ after obtaining the as- 
sent of Congress.” 

The opportunity of the Presiden- 
tial election was seized upon as a 
means of accomplishing their purpose 
of discarding Mr. Lincoln and his poli- 
cy, and also getting rid of his Cabi- 
net. There were, however, differences 
among the malcontents and aspirants 
in the Republican party, not only in 
theory, but as to the candidate upon 
whom they would concentrate. The 
prevailing sentiment among them at 
the beginning favored the nomination 
of Salmon P. Chase, the Secretary of 
the Treasury. This gentleman had an 
ambition to be President, but was ex- 
tremely cautious and circumspect in 
committing himself to any movement 
antagonistic to his chief. Differences 
had existed between him and the Sec- 
retary of State, commencing with and 
even preceding the formation of Mr. 
Lincoln’s Cabinet, which were never 
wholly overcome. These differences 
called into activity the vigilance of 
Mr. Seward and his friends, who, as 
well as all his associates in the Cabi- 
net, Mr. Chase became aware, watched 
every movement, and, he was soon con- 
vinced, aided to detect and defeat 
every scheme to substitute Chase for 
Lincoln. Although he numbered 
among his partisans some of the lead- 
ing and most influential Republicans 
in Congress, and the Treasury officials 
were largely in his interest, there were 
no indications of an extensive feeling 
for him on the part of the people. In 
the confident belief that he had a 
strong hold on the popular mind in 
New Hampshire, the State of his na- 
tivity, and in Ohio, of which he was a 
citizen, an earnest effort was made in 
the winter and spring of 1864 to pro- 
cure from the Republicans in these 
two States an expression of preference 
in his favor; but it resulted in a total 
failure in each State, for in their party 
conventions the sentiment was over- 
whelmingly, almost unanimously, for 
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the renomination and reélection of Mr. 
Lincoln. As great unanimity was 
manifested in other States, sufficient 
to convince men less sanguine than the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the Re- 
publicans as a party desired the con- 
tinuance of the administration of Mr. 
Lincoln for another term. He there- 
fore, on the 8th of March, stated in a 
published letter that he had some time 
previously said, ‘‘Should our friends 
in Ohio manifest a preference for an- 
other, I should accept their decision 
with the ready acqniescence due,” 
etc.; and the recent action of the 
Union members indicated such a pre- 
ference; therefore it became him to 
withdraw as a candidate. In with- 
drawing he dwelt on the importance 
of energy, and the union of efforts to 
suppress the rebellion, themes urged 
by his friends, but it was noticed gave 
no intimation or wish in behalf of the 
President with whom he was associat- 
ed, and for whom his constituents had 
declared their preference with great 
unanimity. 

The malcontents in the Republican 
party were not inattentive and inac- 
tive during the winter, but instituted 
a secret organization, of which Samuel 
C. Pomeroy, a Senator from Kansas of 
unfortunate notoriety, was chairman. 
Pomeroy was an adventurer from Mas- 
sachusetts, sent into Kansas in tl.e 
early days of that Territory as the 
agent of an association in Boston, to 
aid in resisting the encroachment of 
slavery and assist in establishing free 
government. He was reputed to 
have so managed his agency as to ad- 
vance his own personal interest quite 
as much as that of the association in 
whose behalf he acted, and shortly 
after Kansas was made a State, suc- 
ceeded in procuring the election of 
himself to the United States Senate, 
where, in the disturbed condition of 
affairs growing out of the civil war, 
and the agitation of the slave question, 
he was recognized for his zeal in the 
radical cause. Having always his 
personal and pecuniary interest in 
view, Pomeroy soon ingratiated him- 
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self with the Treasury, and readily 
consented to take the place of chair- 
man of a committee, self-constituted 
or privately appointed in this new 
scheme, which he and his associates 
were induced to believe would super- 
sede the Republican organization. It 
was a flank movement against Presi- 
dent Lincoln, who was assailed by the 
Democrats for prosecuting what they 
denounced as a relentless and ruinous 
war at the same time that the radicals 
accused him of lack of energy and of 
too great forbearance toward the reb- 
els. There was not, however, perfect 
accord between the radicals and their 
ambitious but conservative allies or 
fellow laborers in the Republican par- 
ty. The former, over confident from 
their success in controlling Congres- 
sional action, were resolute and un- 
yielding against the retlection of Mr. 
Lincoln, regardless of consequences, 
while the latter were not prepared to 
engage in the contest unless well satis- 
fied they could be successful. Mr.Chase 
was the representative man of such 
conservatives as were opposed to Mr. 
Lincoln, and their avowed candidate. 
The radicals accepted him not from 
choice, but because he was considered 
the most available and prominent man 
for the position, and was avowedly for 
a more energetic prosecution of the 
war. Pomeroy was the willing agent 
of both factions, and agreed with both. 
Though by no means inclined to go 
into a minority for any principle, he, 
after his successful experience in Kan- 
sas, persuaded himself that with Trea- 
sury patronage the head of that de- 
partment could be nominated and 
elected. With these feelings and 
these backers, a circular was prepared 
in Washington and issued, to which 
Pomeroy’s name was appended, and 
which he and his associates extensive- 
ly circulated for the purpose of initia- 
ting, combining, and stimulating the 
movement for Mr. Chase. This circu- 
lar so distinctly presents the views and 
purposes of those engaged in the op- 
position to Mr. Lincoln, by the radi- 
cal and discontented Republicans, that 
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it should be read and understood, in 
order to rightly comprehend the in- 
trigue of that date: 


(CONFIDENTIAL. ] 
Wasutneron, D. C., February, 1864. 

Smr: The movements recently made through- 
out the country to secure the nomination of Pres- 
ident Lincoln render necessary some counterac- 
tion on the part of those unconditional friends of 
the Union who differ from the policy of his ad- 
ministration. 

So long as no efforts were made to forestall the 
political action of the people, it was both wise 
and patriotic for all true friends of the Govern- 
ment to devote their influence to the suppression 
of the rebellion. But when it becomes evident 
that party machinery and official influence are be- 
ing used to secure the perpetuation of the present 
administration, those who conscientiously believe 
that the interests of the country and of freedom 
demand a change in favor of rigor and purity 
and nationality have no choice but to appeal at 
once to the people, before it shall be too late to 
secure a fair discussion of principles. 

Those in behalf of whom this communication 
is made have thoughtfully surveyed the political 
field, and have arrived at the following conclu- 
sions : 

1. That even were the reélection of Mr. Lin- 
coln desirable, it is practically impossible against 
the union of influences which will oppose him. 

2. That should he be reélected his manifest 
tendency toward compromises and temporary ex- 
pedients of policy will become stronger during a 
second term than it had been in the first, and the 
cause of human liberty and the dignity and honor 
of the nation suffer proportionately ; while the 
war may continue to languish during his whole 
administration, till the public debt shall become 
a burden too great to be borne. 

8 That the patronage of the Government, 
through the necessities of the war, has been so 
rapidly increased, and to such an enormous ex- 
tent, and so loosely placed, as to render the appli- 
cation of the “one-term principle’’ absolutely 
essential to the certain safety of our republican 
institutions. 

4. That we find united in Hon. Salmon P. Chase 
more of the qualities needed in a President dur- 
ing the next four years than are combined in any 
other available candidate. His record is clear and 
auimpeachable, showing him to be a statesman 
of rare ability and an administrator of the very 
highest order; while his private character furnish- 
es the surest obtainable guaranty of economy and 
purity in the management of public affairs. 

5. That the discussion of the Presidential ques- 
tion, already commenced by the friends of Mr. 
Lincoln, has developed a popularity and strength 
in Mr. Chase unexpected even to his warmest ad- 
mirers; and, while we are aware that this strength 
is at present unorganized and in no condition to 
manifest its real magnitude, we are satisfied that 
it only needs systematic and faithful effort to de- 
velop it to an extent sufficient to overcome all 
opposing obstacles. 

For these reasons the friends of Mr. Chase have 
determined upon measures which shall present 
his claims fairly and at once to the country. A 
central organization has been effected, which al- 
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ready has its connections in all the States, and 
the object of which is to enable his friends every- 
where most effectually to promote his elevation 
to the Presidency. We wish the hearty codpera- 
tion of all those in favor of a speedy restoration 
of the Union upon the basis of universal freedom, 
and who desire an administration of the Govern- 
ment, during the first period of its new life, which 
shall to the fullest extent develop the capacity of 
free institutions, enlarge the resources of the 
country, diminish the burdens of taxation, elevate 
the standard of public and private morality, vin- 
dicate the honor of the republic before the world, 
and in all things make our American nationality 
the fairest example for imitation which humzn 
progress has ever achieved. 

If these objects meet your approval, you can 
render efficient aid by exerting yourself at once to 
organize your section of the country, and by cor- 
responding with the Chairman of the National 
Executive Committee, for the purpose either of 
receiving or imparting information. 

Very respectfully, 
3. C. Pomeroy, 
Chairman National Executive Committee. 

The Pomeroy intrigue, by whom- 
ever instituted, proved a failure, 
and after the pronounced opinion of 
the Republicans of Ohio and New 
Hampshire, Mr. Chase, as already 
stated, became convinced that any ef- 
fort in bis behalf at that time would 
be to his injury. He therefore gave 
up the question, and made known that 
in doing so he ‘‘considered it more a 
privilege than a duty, and that no 
further consideration be given to bis 
name.” A few days later, Pomeroy— 
in open Senate—in a prepared speech 
defending and explaining the circu- 
lar, denied that it was secret, deliv- 
ered a high eulogium on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and notwith- 
standing Mr. Chase proposed to wiih- 
draw his name, declared, ‘‘ We still 
believe him to be the man whom the 
people will delight to honor,” be- 
cause, among other reasons, his elec- 
tion would insure ‘‘ the confiscation of 
the property of leading rebels, and 
the organization, in the disloyal States, 
of a republican form of government,” 
and ‘‘such evbordination of States to 
the general Government as shall se- 
cure a true nationality.”” These were 
the motives which impelled the radi- 
cal movement against the reélection of 
Mr. Lincoln, the key to the radical dem- 
onstration, and the groundwork of 
their opposition tohim., Other topics, 
a 
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such as ‘‘the immediate crushing out 
of the rebellion by every power in the 
Government, without amnesty proclama- 
tions,” ‘*Constitutional amendments 
abolishing and for ever prohibiting 
slavery,” the ‘*‘Monroe doctrine,” 
‘‘rigid economy,” ‘‘a sound system 
of national currency,” the ‘* one-term 
policy,” the ‘‘protective system,” 
and ‘‘aid toward the construction of 
a Pacific railroad,” were incidental 
questions, on most of which all sec- 
tions of the Republican party were 
agreed. 

President Lincoln was pronounced 
too lenient—not sufficiently severe— 
was not proscriptive toward the rebels; 
sought to induce them to return to 
duty by kindness and amnesty, which 
the extreme Republicans disapproved 
and the radicals denounced; he had 
issued emancipation and amnesty pro- 
clamations, but the radicals, who de- 
nied that the three great departments 
of the Government were indepen- 
dent, and claimed that the Executive 
was subordinate to the Legislature, 
wanted more than an Executive order— 
a measure of war necessity—insisted 
that the President could not act until 
he obtained the assent of Congress, 
and required an amendment of the 
Constitution abolishing slavery. More- 
over, behind all this were latent pur- 
poses, which the radicals did not 
avow and make a iest, because the 
place-politicians, with whom they af- 
filiated, were not then prepared to 
go full length with them. These were 
the enfranchisement of the negroes, 
conferring upon them, by federal au- 
thority, the privilege of voting in the 
elections, and a proscription and sub- 
jugation of the intelligent whites, 
with the subversion of the State gov- 
ernments, involving the absorption of 
the States and conversion of our fede- 
ral system into a more consolidated 
government, with supreme central 
power. These were important objects 
of Thad. Stevens, H. Winter Davis, 
and the master spirits of the radicals, 
Pomeroy, whose name is appended to 
the circular, acted, as he declared in 
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open Senate, in behalf of ‘‘the Na- ministration; and if they sincerely be- 
tional Committee ”—a self-constituted lieved a different policy was best for 
committee, ‘‘composed of members of the country, and would bring about 
Congress and other citizens,” of whom union and peace, it was probably a 
he was one, and was a co-laborer and duty on their part to try to effect a 
willing instrument. This committee change. It was impossible for him to 
issued the ‘‘letter—called by some a engage in any persecuting scheme 
circular—which he said was not pri- against the erring people who had 
vate or secret, for it was sent by undertaken to secede from the Union. 
mail ” to ‘*‘ distinguished persons.” He had no desire to kill them, to ex- 
The President was apprised of se- ile them, to subjugate them, to confis- 
cret meetings of some of his professed cate their property, or deprive them 
friends in Congress, and their radical of their legal and constitutional rights 
associates, who had in view a change for mistaken views or even for their 
of administration and of the policy of criminal conduct. ‘‘A great wrong, 
the Government, by substituting anew originating in political differences, 
candidate for the office of Chief Mag- has been committed, by which we and 
istrate in the approaching election. they are sufferers. The question is, 
While he could not otherwise than feel Are we ever again to be united and 
unpleasant at these intrigues, which fellow countrymen? If so, there is, 
were more hostile to the policy that he by my theory, much to forgive. Those 
believed best for the country than to who are in this new movement seem 
himself personally, he took no direct to think there is nothing to forget. I 
steps to counteract them, but remain- am for conciliation: they seem to be 
ed a passive though not inattentive governed by resentments. They be- 
observer of the artifices and schemes lieve we can be made one people by 
of these quondam friends. force and vengeance: I think we are 
That he was aware of the move- not likely to bring about unity by ha- 
ments against him I did not doubt, tred and persecution. If there is 
though for a time he studiously avoid- really this difference, our paths are dif- 
ed alluding to party electioneering ferent, and there is no necessity for 
which concerned himself. But in a secrecy or concealment.” 
conversation of a general character No mention was made of candi- 
with myself and two or three others dates, nor was there direct allusion to 
—about the time that the call of the any individual, by the President or ei- 
Republican National Committee in ther of the gentlemen present, though 
February was issued—when the in- doubtless each of them had the same 
trigues that were active against him persons in view. When the circular 
were mentioned, he said he had was published Mr, Chase was an- 
been informed of them, and that cir- nounced as embodying all the requisite 
culars—which were to be privately cir- qualifications for an efficient Chief 
culated—had been prepared, but were Magistrate; and the reélection of Mr. 
not yet signed; one had been put in- Lincoln, who had them not, was de- 
to his hands, He had not read it,and nounced as a practical impossibility. 
said he probably never should. There On the 22d of February the National 
was doubtless more or less personality, Committee,which had been appointed 
which he always avoided. He under- in Chicago in 1860, issued a call for 
stood, however, that issue was taken a Republican national convention to 
to the policy which he was pursuing nominate candidates for President and 
in regard to the rebel States and their Vice-President. The committee des- 
restoration to the Union, to which the ignated Baltimore as the place, and 
men engaged in getting up thiscircu- the 7th of June as the time, for the 
lar were opposed. This was, he be- meeting of this convention. Extra- 
lieved, the chief objection to the Ad- ordinary efforts were made, particu- 
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larly by the friends of Mr. Chase, to 
induce the committee to postpone the 
convention to a later period; but hav- 
ing the welfare of the country and 
the success of the Republican party 
in view, they acted upon their own 
convictions, irrespective of factious or 
personal aspirants, or the well mean- 
ing but mistaken advice of individu- 
als, This call, with the unquestioned 
preference of the Republicans ia the 
several States for Mr. Lincoln, satis- 
fied many, if not all the radicals, 
that the renomination of the Presi- 
dent could not be at that time easily 
prevented. Some very worthy gentle- 
men, who had become interested for 
Mr. Chase—as well as some men not 
so worthy—were nevertheless unwil- 
ling to relinquish their preference 
for that gentleman, and still less will- 
ing to accept Mr. Lincoln for a second 
term. They therefore, in the latter 
part of March—after Mr. Chase’s let- 
ter and Pomeroy’s circular had been 
published, and after the speech in 
the Senate explaining and defending 
the circular—addressed a formal and 
earnest communication to the Repub- 
lican National Executive Committee, 
urging a postponement of the nom- 
inating convention until September. 
W. C. Bryant—the veteran politician 
and poet, a friend of Mr. Chase—was 
persuaded to head this letter. The 
reasons, as set forth by these gentle- 
men, for postponement, were, the im- 
portance of union in support of a sin- 
gle candidate, and acquiescence in the 
nomination when made—with an as- 
sertion that unanimity could not be 
obtained so early as June; a declara- 
tion that the continuance of the ex- 
isting administration or a change of 
leaders depended on the measures pur- 
sued during the spring and summer; 
and an opinion or intimation that post- 
ponement would allay the acrimony 
of Presidential strife. The committee 
thus addressed were not only not con- 
vinced, but, with one exception, took 
an entirely different view from that 
presented by the distinguished gentle- 
men, as regarded the expediency of 
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postponement, and dissented entirely 
from the correctness of the reasons 
urged for delay. They were aware— 
though some of the gentlemen who ad- 
dressed them probably were not—that 
there had been intrigues and secret 
meetings of the radicals, the discon- 
tented, and the aspiring for maay 
months, with a view of displacing or 
supplanting Mr. Lincoln ; that while he 
and his friends were occupied in car- 
rying on the Government and prose- 
cuting the war successfully, the mal- 
contents of the Republican party, of 
every shade, were making common 
cause against the President, and exert- 
ing themselves to create a prejudice, in 
the Republican party, against the Ad- 
ministration. The very object of some 
of the gentlemen who urged delay 
was to make diversion and gain time 
to promote dissension and discord, 
which might tend to the advantage 
of their favorites. The President was 
a mark against whom the shafts of all 
the disaffected Republicans, as well as 
the peace Democrats, were directed. 
This the Committee, better than their 
advisers, well understood, and there- 
fore wisely declined to listen to the 
suggestions and recommendations of 
the respectable gentlemen who appeal- 
ed to them for delay. 

When it was conclusively ascertain- 
ed that the Executive Committee would 
not postpone the meeting of the con- 
vention, and that it would assem- 
ble in June, a scheme to forestall 
and embarrass it was adopted. Early 
in May acall for a convention, to meet 
at Cleveland on the 31st of that 
month, appeared, signed by a large 
number, who styled themselves ‘‘ The 
People’s Provisional Committee,” at 
the head of which was B. Gratz 
Brown, the youthful Senator from 
Missouri. Some forty or fifty promi- 
nent men, of active and extreme poli- 
tical views, constituted this People’s 
Provisional Committee. By whom 
they were appointed and for whom 
they were authorized to act, was not 
stated. They appeared to be self- 
appointed. The primary cause assign- 
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ed for this proceeding was the danger 
to be apprehended from the patronage 
of the Government, and the devotion 
of the People’s Provisional Committee 
tothe principle of one term ; opposition 
to a national convention at Baltimore, 
by reason of its proximity to the centre 
of all the interested influences of the 
Administration; the distance of that 
place from the centre of the country; 
and a conviction that there should be 
a central position indicated, to which 
every one might go and express his in- 
dividual opinions and _ preferences. 
This call was of a central and consoli- 
dating character—an appeal in behalf 
of personal, not State rights; putting 
aside the federal features of the Gov- 
ernment, and making it entirely cen- 
tral. Almost simultaneously with this 
appeal another call was published, 
signed by about an equal number of 
persons, from different parts of the 
country. At the head of them was 
Lucius Robinson, a prominent poli- 
tician of New York, since elected Gov- 
ernor of that State. These gentle- 
men invited the citizens of the United 
States, who meant to uphold the 
Union and suppress the rebellion, with- 
out infringing the rights of individu- 
als or of States, and who were for 
amending the Federal Constitution so 
as to exclude slavery, to meet in mass 
convention at Cleveland on the 3ist 
of May. Still another call was issued, 
by the Central Fremont Club and 
others, for those who were for the 
‘‘immediate extinction of slavery by 
Congressional action, and for the abso- 
lute equality of all men before the law, 
without regard to race or color, and 
such a plan of reconstruction as shall 
conform to the policy of freedom for 
all, placing the political power alone 
in the hands of the loyal, and execut- 
ing with vigor the law for confiscating 
the property of all rebels,” to also 
assemble at Cleveland on the 31st of 
May. 

This last call declared the Cleveland 
convention was convoked in conse- 
quence of ‘‘the imbecile and vacillat- 
ing pelicy of the present Adminis- 
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tration in the conduct of the war, 
being just weak enough to waste its 
men and means, to provoke the enemy, 
but not strong enough to conquer the 
rebellion; and its treachery to justice, 
freedom, and genuine democratic 
principles in its plan of reconstruction, 
whereby the honor and dignity of the 
nation have been sacrificed to concil- 
iate the still existing and arrogant 
slave power, and to further the ends 
of an unscrupulous partisan ambition, 
call in thunder tones upon the lovers 
of justice and their country to come 
to the rescue of the imperilled nation- 
ality and the cause of impartial justice 
and universal freedom, threatened with 
betrayal and overthrow. The way to 
victory and salvation is plain. Jus- 
tice must be throned in the seat of na- 
tional legislation and guide the nation- 
al will.” 

After the assassination of Lincoln 
language like this was applied by the 
radicals, who had then obtained con- 
trol of ‘‘national legislation,’’ to Pres- 
ident Johnson, who adhered to and 
maintained the Lincoln ‘‘pian of re- 
construction,” and suffered impeach- 
ment from a radical House of Repre- 
sentatives for his honesty and fidelity 
to the Constitution. 

These several calls, differing in 
phraseology, and specifying in some 
respects different purposes, were well 
known to be but parts of one great 
intrigue. It was a concerted scheme 
by a few individuals some of whom 
had a personal preference for another 
candidate than Mr. Lincoln—whose 
efforts for peace and union, they 
thought, were too mild toward the 
rebels—but the moving spirits, whose 
designs were most dangerous and are 
more apparent in the last of the above 
calls, intended not only a change of 
administration, but of the structure 
of the Government. Many, doubtless 
a majority of those who gave their 
names to these several calls for a 
meeting of factions, on the 31st of 
May, at Cleveland, were unaware of 
the radical efforts to effect, by a polit- 
ical party election, a revolutioa—the 
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subversion of our federal system and 
the establishment of a central consoli- 
dated power that should be supreme 
and absolute over the States and also 
regulate the local affairs of the 
country and people. The names of 
the principal scheming managers and 
prompters in this revolutionary pur- 
pose do not appear in either of these 
calls—they were studiously withheld. 
Although the movement was vigorous 
and active, and the machinery put in 
operation was extensive, the Cleve- 
land convention or conventions were 
each and all abortions. There was 
quite a gathering of wayward, imprac- 
ticable, and theoretical minds, with 
crude, fanatical, and strange ideas of 
government and of the fundamental 
law—men with wild notions of liber- 
ty and equality, and of State and per- 
sonal rights. Some were possessed of 
an absurd and ridiculous conception 
of the power and authority of the fed- 
eral executive, and seemed ignorant 
of the constitutional limitations of 
the federal Government, and with 
them all was a substratum of hate and 
vengeance under the cloak of philan- 
thropy and patriotism. Before these 
conyentions assembled the intelligent 
friends of Mr. Chase and that gentle- 
man himself became aware of the 
motley, incongruous, and heterogene- 
ous materials of which that gather- 
ing was composed, and he persisted 
in declining to have his name present- 
ed or used. Some of the malcontents 
from the start were opposed to him, 
and wanted a more avowed radical 
candidate—one who had not been con- 
nected with the Lincoln administra- 
tion. The result was the nomination 
of John C. Fremont, with a series of 
resolutions less offensive in the main 
than might have been expected from 
such a gathering; but a reconstruc- 
tion of the Union—virtually a change 
of the governments, State and federal 
—and a confiscation of the property 
of the rebels, were insisted upon as 
fundamental. These were the pur- 


poses and tendencies of many in that 
stormy era, and really the great ends 
cought by the radical leaders, 
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General Fremont promptly accepted 
the nomination, and as a manifesta- 
tion of his sincerity and confidence in 
the success of the movement forth- 
with resigned his commission of Ma- 
jor General in the army to put him- 
self, without embarrassment, at the 
head. In his letter of acceptance he 
admitted that he should subject him- 
self to the reproach of creating a 
schism in the party, but his justifica- 
tion was the alleged infidelity of Mr. 
Lincoln to the principles he was elect- 
ed to defend, which infidelity, Fre- 
mont said, had first created the schism. 
The Administration he denounced as 
marked by a disregard of constitution- 
al rights and violations of personal 
liberty and the liberty of the press, 
with other monstrous wrongs. Against 
the disastrous condition of affairs 
brought on, he said, by Mr. Lincoln, 
Fremont declared the Cleveland con- 
vention which nomirated him was a 
protest. He took occasion, however, 
to express his non-concurrence in some 
of the fantastical and violent mea- 
sures of the convention. He especial- 
ly objected to a confiscation of alk 
rebel property. He also dissented 
from the spirit of vengeance manifest- 
ed, because it would not be likely to 
secure permanent peace, nor was it 
consistent with the happiness and 
general tranquillity of the whole coun- 
try, which were sought by all. If the 
Baltimore convention in June would 
nominate any man whose past life 
would justify a well-grounded confi- 
dence in his fidelity to Republican 
principles, there was, Fremont said, no 
reason why there should be division. 
But if Mr. Lincoln was nominated, it 
would be fatal to the country. 

A portion of the radicals had from 
the first preferred Fremont to Chase, 
and the more earnest thought him 
a preferable candidate until they 
read his letter of acceptance, which 
disgusted extremists like Wade, Thad. 
Stevens, and H. Winter Davis, whose 
policy was unqualifiedly for con- 
fiscation, subjugation, and vengeance. 
Others, from different causes, be- 
gan to doubt, lose interest, became 
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lax and indifferent, and the Cleveland 
ticket, which had not much strength 
to begin with, grew more feeble from 
the day it was made public. If Fre- 
mont would not confiscate—if he 
would not overturn the governments 
of the Southern States, convert them 
into territories, and persecute and sub- 
jugate the Southern whites, he was, in 
the estimation of the radicals, little 
better than Lincoln. The Treasury 
agents, a mercenary legion, lost inter- 
est when Chase was withdrawn; and 
most of the instigators wilted in zeal, 
and the vast machinery which had 
been employed in getting up the sev- 
eral Cleveland conventions became 
useless. The seeds of disaffection, 
which had been extensively sown, 
were not, however, utterly destruyed, 
but still retained vitality. 

Although Mr. Chase had publicly 
declined being a candidate, his friends 
or supporters did not wholly discon- 
tinue their efforts in his behalf, nor 
was he displeased with their persisten- 
cy. They were opposed to Mr. Lin- 
coln, and had persuaded themselves 
that if the nominating convention 
could be postponed until autumn, 
they could, by labor and other appli- 
ances, effect his defeat, and probably 
secure the selection of the Secretary 
of the Treasury as his successor. 
Their efforts for delay were conse- 
quently extensive and immense. Gov- 
ernor Morgan of New York, chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, to whom these appeals for 
postponement were chiefly addressed, 
was so much annoyed by them, and so 
much disturbed by the cails from nu- 
merous and respectable sources, from 
every part of the country, as to become 
alarmed, and felt that the responsibil- 
ity was too great for him to refuse 
without support. He wrote me on the 
10th of May to name the month to 
which I would postpone the conven- 
tion if I desired a postponement. The 
request was a surprise, for we had 
both, in repeated interviews, previous- 
ly concurred on this subject, and the 
machinery which prompted these ap- 
parently spontaneous demonstrations 
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among Republicans was so transpa- 
rent, that my answer was immediate 
and decisive against any delay, for by 
it the malcontents had everything to 
gain and nothing to lose. It would 
give the intriguers and opponents of 
the President weeks to assail and mis- 
represent him, and compel his friends 
to defend him against the assaults, 
when they could be otherwise better 
and more usefully employed. Two 
days after my answer Governor Morgan 
informed me that he knew my opinion, 
but had, in self-defence, before ad- 
dressing me, sent a similar inquiry to 
every member of the committee, and 
that every man, except Mr. Spooner of 
Ohio, had returned an answer similar 
to mine, but Spooner was for a post- 
ponement. This was indicative of the 
source of the movement and of the in- 
fluence of Mr. Chase. 

The delegates to the Republican na- 
tional convention assembled at Balti- 
more on the 7th of June, pursuant to 
the original call. It was composed 
mainly of judicious and discreet men, 
who possessed, and generally deserv- 
ed, the confidence of the patriotic and 
loyal citizens whom they represented 
and for whom they acted. Two sets 
of delegates appeared from Missouri, 
and the convention awarded seats to 
those styling themselves the radical 
Union delegation, though aware of the 
discontent of these persons, and their 
hostility to President Lincoln, the Ad- 
ministration, and the policy of the 
Government. But if factious and ex- 
tremists, they probably represented a 
majority of the Republicans of Missou- 
ri, of that date, where the fratricidal 
warfare had been ferocious and vindic- 
tive beyond any other State. The peo- 
ple there had felt the evils of the ter- 
rible conflict, and the radicals, fired 
with resentment, were unforgiving 
and unrelenting toward not only the 
rebels, but those Republicans who were 
not as intolerant and vindictive as 
themselves. While the convention 
was not in sympathy with this un- 
sparing and persecuting element, it 
recognized and accepted the majority 
principle, and so decided. 
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On the ballot for President Mr. 
Lincoln received the unanimous vote 
of every State but Missouri. That 
delegation was so opposed to him and 
his policy as to refuse at first to favor 
his renomination. Nor were they sat- 
isfied with General Fremont, who op- 
posed the radical policy of confiscation 
and vengeance. They therefore cast 
the vote of that State for General U. 8. 
Grant. 

On the question of Vice-President 
there was diversity of opinion. Mr. 
Hamlin, who was elected with Mr. 
Lincoln in 1860, had not displayed 
that breadth of view and enhghtened 
statesmanship which was expected, 
and consequently lost confidence with 
the country during his term, yet there 
was no concentration or unity on any 
one to fill his place. His friends and 
supporters, while conscious that he 
brought no strength to the ticket, 
claimed, but with no great zeal or ear- 
nestness, that as Mr. Lincoln was re- 
nominated, it would be invidious not 
to renominate Hamlin also. 

The question of substituting anoth- 
er for Vice-President had been dis- 
cussed in political circles prior to the 
meeting of the convention, without 
any marked personal preference, but 
with a manifest desire that there 
should be a change. Mr. Lincoln felt 
the delicacy of his position, and was 
therefore careful to avoid the expres- 
sion of any opinion; but it was known 
to those who enjoyed his confidence 
that he appreciated the honesty, integ- 
rity, and self-sacrificing patriotism of 
Andrew Johnson of Tennessee. There 
were, moreover, circumstances, politi- 
cal and local, that commended Johnson. 
He was a Democrat in his antecedents, 
was a citizen of a slave State, who 
alone, of all the Senators of the South, 
had fearlessly resisted secession. Be- 
yond almost any public man he had 
been a sufferer for his fidelity to the 
Constitution and the Union, was pro- 
scribed, and with his family had been 
exiled from his home. He had been 
found ever true and reliable—self-sac- 
rificing and faithful in the cause of his 
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country. A large portion of the mem- 
bers, but not a majority of the con- 
vention, were impressed with these 
facts from the commencement, and as 
they were considered and discussed 
the sentiment in his favor became al- 
most universal. When the ballot took 
place he received two hundred votes, 
a majority of fifty over Hamlin. An 
immediate change took place with 
those who had not at first supported 
him, and the final result wus that of 
the 520 votes cast, Johnson received 
494—and his nomination was made 
unanimous. 

Questions arose in the convention 
as to the reception of the delegates 
who presented themselves as the rep- 
resentatives of the Union people of 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Louisiana, 
and claimed equal rights and privi- 
leges with the delegates of the other 
States. This subject involved the 
principle of restoration, reconstruc- 
tion, and reunion, which had been agi- 
tated for two years in Congress, and 
was a dividing line between the radi- 
cals and the conservative Republicans. 
The convention, by a vote of about 
two to one, decided to admit them. 
This decision was received as an aflir- 
mation and endorsement of the Lin- 
coln policy of conciliation and recoen- 
struction, which the radicals in Con- 
gress, under the lead of Wade, Sum- 
ner, and Stevens, at a later day defeat- 
ed. Those States, with others, after 
the rebellion was suppressed, and after 
the death of Lincoln, were under the 
administration of Johnson denied rep- 
resentation by the radical majority in 
Congress, and excluded from their un- 
doubted constitutional rights in the 
republic. 

The radical leaders, finding them- 
selves unable to stem the overwhelm- 
ing popular current in favor of Mr. 
Liacoln, sought to defeat his concilia- 
tory policy. Not content with put- 
ting down the insurrection, and main- 
taining the integrity of the Union, 
they insisted on the subjugation and 
vindictive punishment of the rebels 
by overthrowing their State govern- 
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ments, confiscating their property, 
depriving them of their homes, giving 
their lands to the conquering soldiers, 
and thus colonizing the South with 
a new population from the North 
and West. Outside influences were 
brought to bear on the convention 
and the President, to induce a change 
of measures by prominent radicals 
who gathered at Baltimore, aided 
by the ‘‘ National Union League of 
America,” a secret party organization 
composed chiefly of men of ultra views. 
This league met in Baltimore, by their 
Grand Council, simultaneously with 
the Republican convention, and sought 
to make themselves felt by a series of 
resolutions, which were presented to 
the President by the league on the 
same day that he was informed of his 
renomination by the convention. The 
country, it was expected, would re- 
ceive these resolutions as a part of the 
proceedings at Baltimore, and have 
effect by being published with them. 
The most marked of them, intended 
as a rebuke and stimulant, resolved, 
‘* That the confiscation acts of Congress 
should be promptly and vigorously 
enforced, and that homesteads on the 
lands confiscated under it should be 
granted to our soldiers, who have been 
made indigent by the acts of traitors 
and rebels.” 

This atrocious scheme of plunder 
and robbery, by which the Southern 
people were to be deprived of their 
homes and driven into exile, had for 
some time been pressed upon the Pres- 
ident, who was not a convert to its 
justice or a believer that union, peace, 
and good will could be by such a pol- 
icy restored. Though adopted by the 
Union League, and formally presented 
with an address, the monstrous propo- 
sition was to him no novelty. Thur- 
low Weed, the party manager of a not 
very scrupulous organization in New 
York, but who possessed a certain in- 
fluence in that State, had in personal 
interviews urged this scheme, and in 
& private letter to the President, on the 
8th of November, 1863, elaborated a 
plan, advising the President to *‘ issue 
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a proclamation announcing that in the 
future prosecution of the war, the 
maintenance of the Government, and 
the preservation of the Union, all ter- 
ritory, whether it be farms, planta- 
tions, villages, or cities, shall be par- 
titioned equitably between and among 
the officers and soldiers by whom it 
shall have been conquered.” 

This vandal proposition, from such a 
quarter, earnestly pressed, disturbed 
but did not influence the President in 
1863, nor did its renewal by so formi- 
dable a combination as the ‘‘ Nation- 
al Union League of America,” in 1864, 
accompanying his nomination and 
pending the Presidential election, con- 
vince him or extort his acquiescence. 
Confiscation, especially general confis- 
cation, had at no time been a favorite 
project with the President, and when 
coupled with a scheme to expel the in- 
habitants from their homes, was of 
such a demoralizing and barbarous 
character as to receive not his appro- 
val, but his abhorrence. The author 
of this vicious scheme, in submitting 
it to the President in 1863, gravely 
stated it would secure an abundance 
of military recruits — ‘enterprising 
yeomen ”"—who would ‘‘have an in- 
telligent reason for entering tle army, 
and who would know that the realiza- 
tion of their hopes depends upon their 
zeal, fidelity, and courage. And by 
thus providing homes and occupations 
when the war is over for our disband- 
ed soldiers, you have scattered over 
rebel territory an element that may be 
relied upon for reconstruction of civil 
government in the seceded States.” 

The proposed appeal to the cupidity 
and malignity of the people did not fa- 
vorably impress the President. Our 
armies were not made up of mere mer- 
cenary soldiers, fighting for Southern 
farms and homes, but of patriotic men 
who battled for their country and 
their rights. It was not a war for dis- 
union, nor yet for exclusion. 

When the war terminated there 
were dispersed through the South a 
needy set of adventurers, not inaptly 
termed ‘‘ carpet-baggers,” who, if they 
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were not endowed with the confiscated 
farms and homes of the Southern peo- 
ple, according to the radical pro- 
gramme, contrived to seize the offices, 
lay heavy taxes, and for years appro- 
priated to themselves a large portion 
of the revenues of those States. This 
they were enabled to do, and to mis- 
govern the people, in the subdued and 
enfeebled condition of those common- 
wealths, by an extraordinary exercise 
of federal power, by a radical majority 
in Congress, enforced by federal arms. 

It was not by means and methods 
like these that President Lincoln and 
the Administration expected to effect 
conciliation and a restoration of the 
Union. The Republican convention 
in renominating him adopted his poli- 
cy. The National Union League of 
America asserted the radical policy to 
which he could not subscribe. To the 
delegations from each body which 
tendered him congratulations and sup- 
port he expressed his gratification 
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had occupied for the last three years. 
While he expressed his assent to and 
approval of the resolutions of the Re- 
publican convention, he passed by the 
resolutions of the league, which had 
been skilfully prepared and were pre- 
sented to him on the same day, and 
concluded his brief remarks to that 
delegation by saying: ‘‘I do not al- 
low myself to suppose that either the 
convention or the league has conclud- 
ed to decide that I am either the great- 
est or best man in America, but rather 
they have concluded that it is not best 
to swap horses while crossing the riv- 
er, and have further concluded that I 
am not so poor a horse, that they 
might not make a botch of it in trying 
to swap.” 

I am not aware that the President 
ever made other comment on the 
Cleveland attempt to swap horses, or 
allusion to the assaults of Fremont, 
than the above anecdotal remark in 
reply to the radical delegates of the 
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HEN spring is young, and violets bloom, 
And rills go laughing on their way, 
When hearts keep more of sun than gloom, 
And life is just an April day, 
Then girl and boy, in tender troth— 
Daisies beneath them, stars above— 
Believe to them alone, to both, 
Is given the perfect flower of love. 


What time the summer lifts its rose, 


That flushes with the pulse of June, 


And down the vale the message goes 
Of wedding bells in blissful tune, 

The pair, grown happier with the days, 
Look back and see *twas only seed, 

That spring tide love which won their praise, 
Since now they clasp love’s flower indeed ! 


Yet neither season knows the life 
Of autumn, in the yellow grain, 
Or grape, with amber juices rife— 
Knows not its power for joy or pain; 
Nor maid nor wife the passion feels 
That stirs the mother’s burdened breast, 


Whose wounded child through her reveals 
Love's value at its ripest, best. 









Mary B. Dopae. 
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SPEAKER before an unknown 
assembly is like a sailor on an 
unknown sea, Hidden currents bear 
him here and there, sometimes to un- 
expected success, sometimes to de- 
struction. Sometimes he finds himself 
borne on so smoothly that he fancies 
the very god of eloquence has come to 
his help. If he knew the truth, he 
would find that he had struck a great 
warm gulf stream in the popular heart, 
and was borne along on that without 
much regard to the setting of his sails 
or the turning of his helm. At another 
time he may wonder why he beats 
along so helplessly, and finds his best 
thoughts falling dead on the hearts 
before him; or worse still, finds them 
awakening a response utterly at vari- 
ance with their natural drift, and en- 
tirely contrary to his own expecta- 
tions. Here he has struck some hid- 
den rock, or some unseen current bear- 
ing in another direction. Sometimes 
a speaker notices a tender emotion in 
parts of his audience when there is no 
particular pathos in his speech. Some- 
times he notices an unaccountable 
smile when his words may have had 
the very opposite intent. It will an- 
noy him. All manner of suspicions 
and fears will pass through his mind. 
Has he made a blunder, or said un- 
wittingly some foolish thing? Is his 
collar coming off, or has he inked his 
face, or done some other absurd thing? 
In truth, he has only touched some 
comical chord, which he did not see; 
he only hears the vibrations, and won- 
ders whence they come, The power 
of oratory consists largely in the quick 
perception of these unknown condi- 
tions of mind, and in turning them to 
account in the progress of conviction. 
A minister was once leading a col- 
lege prayer meeting. He was a stran- 
ger, and knew nothing of matters in 
the college. The meeting was large, 
end progressed well, A large portion 


of the students and faculty were pres- 
ent. Fitting some sentiment uttered 
by one of the speakers, the leader 
gave out the hymn, 

Still there’s more to follow. 

He noticed a thrill of some kind go 
through the mecting, but it passed 
away, and he gave it no more thougnt. 
He was afterward asked if he knew 
how nearly he came to upsetting the 
whole meeting by that hymn. = It 
seemed that a student had just been 
sent home to ‘‘rusticate.” Other stu- 
dents were implicated in the same of- 
fence, and it was thought the faculty 
were only waiting further evidence to 
point them out in the same way. A 
night or two before there had been 
erected by some ‘‘unseen hands” a 
monument on the college grounds to 
the ‘‘dear departed.” On it was in- 
scribed, in large letters, just below 
the name, 

Not lost, but gone before. 
Lower down was this suggestive line, 
Still there’s more to follow. 

It is not difficult to see how the an- 
nouncement of that hymn would stir 
emotions in the breast of the ‘‘ av- 
erage student” not intended by the 
original composer, and not exactly in 
line with the purpose of the meeting 
or the thought of the leader. 

The most complete wrecking of a 
public speech of which I ever heard 
happened in a political campaign. In 
this case it was not hidden rocks, 
nor unseen currents, nor unexpected 
breezes, but torpedoes, placed on pur- 
pose to blow the vessel off the water. 
The two parties were to hold meetings 
in the same place on two successive 
nights—the Republicans the first night, 
the Democrats the second. The Dem- 
ocratic speaker was a man of large 
form and fine presence, with a rich 
voice, and considerable claim to ora- 
tory. He was, however, somewhat 
pompous, and with very marked pecu- 
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liarities of manner, which his fine 
form and voice made even more con- 
spicuous. The Republican speaker 
was a most pitiless wit, a great mimic, 
and possessed of a remarkable memo- 
ry. Coming the first night, he made a 
short speech on the issues of the cam- 
paign, and then said, ‘‘This is my 
speech. Colonel will be here 
to-morrow night, and I'll tell what he 
will say.” Throwing himself into the 
attitude of his antagonist, and assum- 
ing his voice and manner, he gave 
them the speech he had heard him 
make a few nights before, and which 
he felt sure he would repeat there. 
The next night the house was crowd- 
ed to its utmost. Our Democratic 
friend felt very much flattered at the 
large attendance. But the moment 
he stepped on to the platform a sup- 
pressed smile spread itself over the 
audience. At his first sentence it 
broadened ard deepened almost into a 
laugh. As he proceeded, posture, 
tone, speech, and gesture all ‘* follow- 
ed copy” so exactly that the whole 
audience broke cut into a fit of uncon- 
troliable laughter. His friends tried 
to restore order, but it was impossible 
to keep their own faces straight. The 
audience themselves felt ashamed of 
their behavior, and felt a sympathy 
for the speaker, and after an outburst 
they would all hush down, and deter- 
mine to listen. But every time the 
speaker resumed, the response broke 
out again and defied all restraint. The 
speech ran a short and troubled course, 
and the speaker closed, by no means 
happy. They at once explained to 
him the source of the difficulty. When 
he learned the trick his antagonist had 
played on him, it is said ‘‘ he went for 
that heathen Chinee ” in a phraseology 
not suggested by the third command- 
ment. 

Sometimes these hidden influences 
are only local in an audience, confined 
to one person possibly, or to a group, 
or to persons or groups here and there. 
Sometimes a speaker will notice a 
smile on certain faces, while the rest 
are as solemn as need be, and when he 
has given no occasion for a smile so 
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far as he can see. Some sentiment he 
has uttered, or some word or image, 
has combined with something already 
in the mind of these smiling ones. 
Alone, what he said was serious; com- 
bined with this other element, it be- 
comes provocative of mirth. 

The saddest case is where a speaker 
mistakes this compound result for the 
simple effect of his own wit or elo- 
quence, and proceeds on that supposi- 
tion. Utterly mistaking the ground 
before him, he goes floundering into 
the water, while he fancies he is still 
on dry land. The figure he cuts be- 
fore those who know the situation is 
extremely ludicrous. An unsophisti- 
cated old gentleman in one of the 
western States was always called for 
at public conventions while the com- 
mittee was out. By a common under- 
standing, the crowd began to cheer as 
soon as he began to speak, and at 
every point they cheered again, and 
cheered most lustily. Mistaking this 
for genuine interest, he would lash 
himself into a perfect fury of eloquence 
that was laughable to see, and which 
furnished as much sport for the con- 
vention as a performance of Japanese 
jugglers. Of course not many men 
would be deceived by so bald a device 
as this, but it is no uncommon thing 
for a speaker to mistake for interest in 
his speech what has really resulted 
from some grotesque suggestion awak- 
ened in the hearer's own mind. The 
element he threw in did not produce 
the result itself, as he supposes. It 
met another element, unknown to 
him, and formed a compound. 

Before the course of any speaker 
there are these unseen influences, mod- 
ifying the results of his speech. He 
may know the drift of his own thought 
and its.fitness to persuade to certain 
conclusions. But there may lie in the 
minds of his hearers certain influences 
that will neutralize all he says, or even 
give it an opposite effect from that he 
was looking for. 

The power of the orator does not 
consist altogether in the clearness of 
his thought, the vividness of his illus- 
trations, or even in his personal mag- 
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netism. It consists very largely in his 
quick perception of the state of mind 
before him, It is as important that he 
should understand his audience as that 
he should understand his theme. To 
do this perfectly he must have that 
quick insight that can read the faces 
of men as he looks at them. There 
are two ways in which great orators 
overcome hidden and unexpected ob- 
structions. Some rush forward with 
such force and impetuosity that they 
bear down everything before them, 
just as the ocean steamer pushes for- 
ward toward her own haven in spite 
of tides, or currents, or winds. Other 
orators are quick to perceive the influ- 
ences at work before them, and have 
a ready skill to turn them to their own 
advantages. In other words, they are 
wise enough to tack in such a way 
as to turn all these breezes into their 
own sails; or if they cannot make all 
the breezes help, they will see to it 
that they shall not hinder. 

Shortly after the close of the war 
Henry Ward Beecher was engaged to 
speak in Faneuil Hall, before a meet- 
ing called to discuss the subject of 
giving suffrage to the freedmen. In 
the early part of the meeting Mr. 
Beecher was earnestly engaged else- 
where. During this time a distin- 
guished citizen of Boston had read a 
paper favoring qualified suffrage—a 
suffrage based on intelligence. It was 
a paper of very marked ability, and 
commanded profound attention, and 
carried the convictions of the audi- 
ence to a remarkable degree. Mr. 
Beecher arrived at the hall just as the 
time came for him to speak. He knew 
nothing of what had been said, nor of 
the mental condition of his audience. 
He at once announced himself in favor 
of universal suffrage. There was a 
distinct murmur of dissent all over the 
room, and cries of ‘‘No! no!” The 
dissent was so pronounced that most 
men would have quailed. Mr. Beech- 
er hesitated a moment, looked over 
the sea of faces before him, and in- 
stantly took in the situation. Straight- 
ening himself up, throwing back his 
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shoulders, and bracing hiaself as for 
battle, he poured out such a stream of 
fervid eloquence in defence of his po- 
sition, that all opposition was over- 
borne and silenced, and in a few min- 
utes the whole vast audience were ap- 
plauding him most vigorously. 

Of the other method of overcoming 
unexpected resistance, perhaps Wen- 
dell Phillips furnishes the best exam- 
ple. He was once addressing an au- 
dience in one of his severe strains, and 
a leading part of his purpose was to crit- 
icise a certain public man, and it is well 
known that with him criticising is not 
very far removed from denouncing. 
It so happened that the man he had 
selected for punishment that evening 
was a great favorite with the audience. 
At his very first severe sentence, there- 
fore, there was such a decided expres- 
sion of dissent that Wendell Phillips 
gracefully turned aside, and began on 
a strain of thought as far as possible re- 
moved from that which had given of- 
fence. He began to talk most charm- 
ingly, mingling eloquence and history, 
poetry and wit, in a manner that per- 
fectly entranced his auditors. He soon 
had them in the best possible humor, 
and on the best possible terms with 
himself and with each other. Then, by 
a series of logical steps, committing 
them to each point as he progressed, 
he led them right back to the very 
criticism from which they had driven 
him but a few minutes before. He 
then poured out his polished invec- 
tives to his heart’s content, and not a 
murmur was expressed. He saw how 
the wind was blowing, and that it 
would be impossible to proceed against 
it. So he tacked about, and made that 
very wind help to bear him on to his 
own predetermined destination. This 
was a real triumph of eloquence, and 
the skill that gained it was akin to 
that which wins battles. 

The victories of oratory would make 
a valuable history; and if that history 
should ever be written, it will show 
that skill in overcoming hidden ob- 
structions is no small element in secur 
ing such victories, 

R. Convery. 
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L 
OTHING is known of the begin- 
iN ning of mankind. No basis ex- 
ists upon which to found a chronology 
of the primitive race. History is only 
of yesterday, and the origin it gives 
of all races is merely fabulous. There 
is no more truth even in the account 
of early events by Livy than in the 
genealogies of Grecian heroes. Egyp- 
tian chronology reaches a point nearly 
six thousand years anterior to our era; 
but that also is preceded by a long 
mythological period. So also that of 
India and of China. 

Mankind has not always known of 
metals. There was an immense suc- 
cession of years during which they 
possessed none, unless perchance a few 
grains of gold—the spontaneous offer- 
ings of nature—which they picked up 
here and there in the sand of rivers or 
the bed of torrents. This was the pe- 
riod which is called the stone age; 
and in fact all the tools these miser- 
able beings left behind them, in evi- 
dence of their industry and poverty, 
are of hard stone, flint, diorite, obsid- 
ian, or trachyte. The long duration 
of this infancy of the human race is 
evident from the layers of earth in 
which these objects are found, Not 
only are they gathered from beneath 
thicknesses of earth which only nu- 
merous ages could have formed, but 
even before the beginning of the pre- 
sent geological period man existed, 
living among mammoths, the bears of 
the caverns, and other animals now 
extinct. 

In the beginning, man having 
chosen some stone to sharpen struck 
it with another stone to separate its 
scales. These were the first hammer 
and the first axe; and as all the in- 
struments were thus manufactured, 
this period of rudimentary industry 
has been called that of rough stone. 





By degrees it was observed that cer- 
tain stones could wear away others, 
even stronger than themselves, by con- 
tinuous friction; and friction by per- 
cussion was instituted in the making 
of tools. In this manner axes and 
chisels were made, of perfect sharp- 
ness; round stones of extreme tenaci- 
ty and hardness were bored, and han- 
dles inserted; smaller stones of finer 
substance or a more pleasing color 
were pierced and shaped, and became 
necklaces. Arms were made in the 
same manner, This second period of 
mankind has received the name of the 
neolithic, or the polished stone period. 
In the beginning, or very early at 
least, man began to work clay into 
vessels of various kinds. This process 
was by hand during the whole of the 
stone age. The clay was hardened by 
the fingers, the impressions of which 
are still to be seen on the oldest pot- 
tery of the most ancient times. It re- 
quired long observation on the part of 
the potter, and new modes of labor, 
ere he conceived the idea of using mo- 
tive power, and learned how to con- 
struct a turning machine. And in- 
deed this instrument seems to have 
been unknown during the whole of 
the period alluded to. But the bak- 
ing of earthen vessels was practised 
at a very early day; for as soon as 
man knew how to light a fire he could 
see the clay break into pieces and 
harden in the heat. The black, red,and 
yellow clay, which nature supplied in 
many places, enabled him to color or 
paint these rudely formed vessels. 
To the still soft surface he gave pol- 
ish by means of stone polishers, and 
engraved upon it various designs. 
Then came the first metal—that is, 
the first common metal. This was 
bronze. Gold was certainly known 
before copper, as it is found in its na- 
tive state in many countries. So also 
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was silver, the extraction of which is 
not difficult; perhaps also lead, for 
whenever a globule of metal was found 
in the ashes of the hearth, the man 
who found it must have sought to 
know from what mineral it came, and, 
having once made the discovery, have 
searched for its like in the mountains, 
Such substances as were produced 
spontaneously, in the fireplaces, by 
the simple heating of minerals, must 
have been the first discovered. Such are 
lead and glass. Artificial glass, gene- 
rally blue, is to be found among the 
ornaments of the earliest times. On 
the other hand, it cannot be supposed 
that a metal the extraction of which 
required a very high temperature or a 
chemical treatment could have been 
discovered until much later than the 
others, and after long and fruitless 
attempts. Copper is found in its pure 
state, but in very small quantities. 
Copper pyrites resembles gold, but 
the metal is only extracted by com- 
plicated methods. This is true also of 
tin; and, finally, to make bronze of 
these two materials, a last fusion is 
necessary, which is by no means sim- 
ple. The idea of alloying two metals 
does not at once occur to the mind, 
and when it does present itself the 
proportions to be used in the produc- 
tion of a new metal, more useful than 
either of its component parts, must be 
discovered, ‘ 
Bronze appeared in western Europe 
when the manufacture of polished 
stone had reached its highest perfec- 
tion. We have in our museums in- 
struments of hard stone anterior to the 
arrival of bronze, which the workmen 
of to-day could not improve upon or 
make differently, only they would make 
them much more rapidly, because they 
have methods of labor and processes 
which were unknown to the earlier 
man. Manufactured at first in very 
small quantity, bronze only came into 
common use after a long time. Those 
who manufactured it, in whatever 
country they lived, could only part 
with it in exchange for cbjects of 
equal value, but of different use. 
40 
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These objects of exchange must of- 
ten have been lacking. As new ob- 
jects were discovered a primitive com- 
merce was created, and in fact new 
objects for exchange were produced, 
since we find by our discoveries that 
the quantity of bronze continued to in- 
crease; that many instruments which 
before had been made of stone were 
now made of this metai; that new in- 
struments were invented, and that a 
time came when the substitution of 
bronze for stone was essentially com- 
plete. 

The age of bronze coincides in its be- 
ginning with the period of polished 
stone. There was a transition period, 
in which these two substances were in 
competition, which belongs alike to 
the stone age and the age of bronze. 
It must not be supposed, however, 
that the hard stone was entirely sup- 
planted. It was still employed for 
certain uses; and there are several 
countries where it is still in use, hold- 
ing its own against bronze, and even 
iron. To this day, in the Hellenic pen- 
insula, in Asia Minor, and Palestine, 
and doubtless elsewhere, the small, 
long, double-edged blades of obsid- 
ian or flint are used to cut grain and 
chop straw. They are the same in 
form as those of the age of bronze, 
and they are made by the same pro- 
cess, 

In the same manner as bronze took 
the place of stone, a new metal later 
entered into competition with bronze, 
and gradually replaced it in all cases 
where it was found more serviceable. 
Only by the discoveries of the last 
twenty years, repeated in all parts of 
Europe, has the period of transition 
from bronze to iron been made known. 
It differs from that which is called the 
first age of iron, known long pre- 
viously. In this latter period iron 
was already prefcrred, and only need- 
ed to be made perfect. The transi- 
tion period is marked by a slow and 
progressive substitution of the new 
method for the old, and by the recip- 
rocal influence of one upon the other. 
When iron first appeared in Europe it 
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met the same fate a3 bronze several 
centuries before. It was a rare and 
costly substance. It only lost its val- 
ue by its increased abundance, and af- 
ter it had supplied the tools, utensils, 
and arms, which had hitherto been 
made of bronze alone. The most an- 
cient objects of iron which have been 
found are jewels and ornaments; for 
in the oldest time there were rich and 
poor, and those only could become 
possessed of objects of iron who had 
other objects of value to give in ex- 
change. For a long time hatchets 
were made of stone, but when bronze 
could be procured this manufacture 
ceased. Bronze hatchets held sway 
for ages, but disappeared when iron 
became cheap enough to enter into 
competition with them. 

The period of transition from bronze 
to iron is perfectly marked at a great 
number of points. There can be no 
doubt of this transition phase. In- 
deed, its mode begins to be under- 
stood, and even the routes known, 
over which the metals passed step by 
step, until they reached the most dis- 
tant regions of northern Europe. 


II. 

Ir is not necessary to recite the dis- 
coveries relating to the stone age, and 
to the men of this truly primitive pe- 
riod. The savants of the early part 
of the century denied the existence of 
what was then termed the fossil man. 
Science and religion united to reject 
its existence. The announcement by 
Boucher de Perthes of the discovery 
of the fossil remains of a man in the 
ancient alluvium of the north of 
France was received by the one class 
with mockery, by the other with fa- 
natic outcry. Soon, however, another 
generation of savants acknowledged 
its authenticity, and new discoveries of 
fossil man and the remains of his in- 
dustry were made in all directions. 
The caverns of Périgord and Langue- 
doc were explored by Lartet, the pre- 
historic remains of Denmark by 
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Thomsen and Nilsson, the lacustrine 
dwellings of Zurich by Keller. Bou- 
cher de Perthes is now regarded as the 
founder of a new science—the connect- 
ing link between geology and archer- 
ology. This recent science is already 
possessed of a vast number of facts, 
the result of observation. Its method 
is established, its lines of examination 
are traced, and its general results are 
beginning to show themselves. Fora 
long time written texts were supposed 
to be the only means of investigation. 
But the most ancient writings are in 
reality quite recent, when compared 
with the long period traversed by hu- 
manity in its infancy. The most an- 
cient of the Greek authors—the real 
or supposed authors of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey—lived in the iron age. 
They recite events anterior to their 
period, which, if true, happened in all 
probability in the age of bronze. 
Egypt had not yet supplied the doc- 
uments we are beginning to receive. 
It was not known that the first four 
dynasties, at least, preceded the use 
of iron in that country. As for Gene- 
sis, even if its authenticity be admit- 
ted, its author certainly had no knowl- 
edge of the age of bronze, and conse- 
quently of the stone age; for it is said 
of Tubal Cain, the first worker in met- 
als of whom there is mention, that he 
was ‘fan instructor of every artificer 
in brass and iron.” Some traditions 
may have been perpetuated; but the 
passage in the ‘‘ Prometheus” of is- 
chylus, which speaks of the first men, 
their life in caverns, and the discov- 
ery of metals, is too vague a basis for 
scientific induction. Indeed, the an- 
cients were not as favorably situated 
as ourselves for such investigation, 
since they possessed no written docu- 
ment which revealed the past, and had 
neither the methods which we employ 
nor the innumerable facts which we 
are receiving from all quarters of the 
globe, nor yet the advantages of uni- 
ted labor which the telegraph and 
railroads afford to modern science. 
The Greeks made no excavations. 
The Romans visited a great number of 
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tombs, but only in avaricious search 
for the precious metals, which they 
remelted, or which disappeared with 
themselves. The Romish church nev- 
er favored the positive sciences. The 
middle ages were deeply interested in 
the study of metallurgy, but only in 
pursuit of the philospher’s stone, 
which was to transmute all metals 
into gold. The spirit of modern 
times is truly scientific. The meth- 
ods of Bacon and Descartes once ap- 
plied, the march of discovery became 
regular and sure. 

The existence of bronze tools and 
instruments was known to peasants 
and workmen, by whom they were 
picked up and sold, long before scien- 
tific men began to collect and form 
museums of them. The first collec- 
tion was that of Copenhagen. Thom- 
sen in 1836 classified the objects found 
in the dolmens and turf-peats of Den- 
mark, and founded the ‘*‘ Museum of 
Northern Antiquities,” the first pre- 
historic collection of Europe. 

A Swede, Sven Nilsson, combining 
the labors of Thomsen with his own 
knowledge of the barbarous inhabit- 
ants of Oceania and other uncivilized 
countries between the years 1838 and 
1843, created what may be termed 
comparative ethnology. 

Thomsen and Nilsson were the first 
to draw a distinction between the 
stone age and the age of bronze; they 
established that in the northern coun- 
tries there was an entire class of tombs 
in which, among skeletons and rough 
pottery, objects of stone were found 
alone, without trace of any metal. In 
otners were found bronze objects, 
clearly intended for the same uses as 
those of stone, of which they had 
taken the place. In others again iron 
appeared, reproducing, in forms scarce- 
ly modified, the bronzes of the other bu- 
rial places. It seems certain that if the 
men of the first series had had bronze, 
they would have used it in preference 
to stone; and that if those of the second 
had had iron, the use of bronze would 
have been abandoned. Thus was es- 
tablished the distinction between the 
three prehistoric ages, 
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The second step was made in Switz- 
erland. In 1853 were discovered in 
the lake of Zurich, and soon after in 
other lakes of that country, those an- 
cient dwellings upon piles, to which 
the name of palafittes has been given. 
This discovery, of immense scientific 
importance, was made by Dr. Kel- 
ler. It confirmed the truth of the 
principles announced in Denmark and 
Sweden ten years before. These dwell- 
ings presented, not at distances from 
each other, but superposed, the one 
upon the other, evidences of the three 
prehistoric ages. In the upper layers 
of the remains iron was found mixed 
with bronze; in the middle layers be- 
low, bronze only, with some stone ob- 
jects; finally, in the lowest layer, rest- 
ing on the bottom itself, only stone 
objects were found, without any trace 
of metal. Moreover, a progressive 
march of civilization was shown in the 
improvement in form both in pottery 
and metallic objects. Thus the lacus- 
trine dwellings of Switzerland proved 
that the three periods of ancient civil- 
ization did not belong alone to the 
northern, but extended also over more 
southerly regions. 

This year, 1853, was fruitful of pre- 
historic discoveries. While Keller was 
sounding the Swiss lakes a discovery 
was made at Villa Nova, near Bologna, 
of a burial ground (necropolis) which 
was announced to be, perhaps a little 
hastily, proto-Etruscan. It was care- 
fully examined and described by Count 
Gozzadini. The objects found in this 
cemetery proved that it was subse- 
quent to the last bronze period, but 
anterior to the Etruscans. These dis- 
coveries established the existence of 
the first age of iron. 

In this manner the past and present 
of mankind are chained together by suc- 
cessive links. Reaching back from age 
to age, its history touches that of unpol- 
ished stone, and beyond extends a long 
series of years, ending in man of the 
quaternary, perhaps even tertiary pe- 
riod; in a word, to a geological pe- 
riod anterior to that in which we are 
living. Here begin the scientific the- 
ories, like those of Darwin, upon the 
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origin of the human race and the an- 
imal form which preceded and gave 
birth to it. 


Ii. 


Tue places where the products of 
our early industry in bronze have been 
found may now be named. The de- 
positories in France and Savoy are nu- 
merous. We divide them into two 
groups: the visible and the hidden de- 
positories, The first are grottos, dol- 
mens, and palafittes or lake dwellings; 
the second, treasure-keeps, foundries, 
isolated stations, and places of burial 
in the open field. 

It is known that the first habitations 
of man were caverns, and that he 
dwelt in them not only during the 
whole of the stone age, but also dur- 
ing that of bronze. These grottos of 
habitation are found through Europe. 

he most interesting are those of mid- 
dle France, and those on the banks of 
the Meuse. These latter offer the ad- 
vantage of three separate levels, cor- 
responding to the three successive 
heights of the stream upon which they 
opened. The highest grottos present 
superposed the one over the other, 
layers of human débris of three con- 
secutive epochs: those of metal, of 
polished stone, and of rough stone. 
This last is not met with in the other 
layers, which were then submerged, 
for the Meuse at Dinant was not less 
than three leagues in width. It pre- 
sents, mingled with human remains, 
bones of the mammoth, the hyena, 
the bear, and reindeer, all animals 
then common in France and Belgium. 
The dwellers in these caverns made 
earthen vessels, but, although they 
were acquainted with the use of fire, 
they did not bake them. It has been 
estimated that during the mammoth 
period the width of the Meuse at Di- 
nant fell from twelve kilometres 
(eight miles) to four hundred yards, 
which is the distance to the middle 
caverns, It is to-day not over thirty 
yards. The middle layers, which lie 


below those of the mammoth, corre- 
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spond with the reindeer epoch. Pol- 
ished stones appear, but no trace of 
metal; the pottery is of hand manufac- 
ture, and unbaked. 

The third layer, corresponding to 
the lower caverns on the present bank 
of the Meuse, is that of the period of 
polished stone. This is of the epoch 
of the dolmens and of some of the la- 
custrine villages of Switzerland, Sa- 
voy, and Italy. The stone hatchets 
are polished, and pierced for handles. 
The pottery is baked. At this time 
bronze made its appearance, and while 
rare in Belgium, its remains are found 
in abundance in the southern regions. 

The caverns of the bronze age in 
France and Savoy are of two kinds: 
those used for dwelling places and nat- 
ural or artificial sepulchres. The in- 
habited grottos of the south are met 
with along the rivers, and belong gen- 
erally to the period of transition from 
polished stone to metal. They are 
few in number. Among the most im- 
portant are those of Saint Saturnin, 
a great neolithic station above 
Chambéry, Savigny near Albens, La 
Salette and La Louvaresse in the 
Istre. 

The people of the neolithic period, 
which saw the arrival of bronze, 
seem to have inhabited the plains on 
the river borders. 

When the water was calm, and the 
level subject to few variations, as near 
the lakes, man went further; he left the 
land and built dwellings in the water 
upon piles. These are not to be met 
with on the rocky borders of the 
lakes, because the water is too deep, 
but they are found on the sand or 
earth beaches, where the water is shal. 
low, which somewhat resemble the 
fords of streams. What motives drove 
man to this isolation in the middle of 
lakes? This question cannot yet be 
answered, but it is hoped that recent 
observations will admit of a solution 
of the problem. Be this as it may, we 
know that this custom existed for a 
long period, because the palafittes of 
the Alps not only include remains of 
the bronze age proper, but of those 
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which preceded it, and of that which 
shows the arrival of iron. There are 
palafittes of the stone age in the Lake 
of Zurich, of the age of bronze in 
Lake Leman, of the age of iron in Lake 
Neufchatel; and each of these periods 
is perfectly identified. Some of these 
lacustrine habitations belong to the 
two epochs of transition, which mark 
the beginning and the end of the age 
of bronze, and clearly show that the 
habit of dwelling upon the water was 
uninterruptedly continued during a 
long period of time. 

In the stone age natural grottos 
were already used as sepulchres, while 
other caverns served for dwelling 
places. This custom continued until 
the arrival of bronze. This is proved 
by the ‘‘Grotto of the Dead,” near 
Sauve (in the Gard). Its existence 
was known in 1795, but it was only 
explored in 1869, 

The artificial sepulchral grottos have 
received the name of covered aileys. 
They are especially to be met with in 
Provence, hollowed in the masses of 
limestone, which are found in such 
numbers in the fertile plains near 
Arles. One of them, the grotto of 
Cordes, was considered in turn to be 
a Gallo-Roman cavern, a Saracen pris- 
on, a Druid monument, and finally a 
sepulchral grotto of Asiatic or Pheeni- 
cian origin, 

The dolmens were for a long time, 
and without reason, considered to be 
Druid altars. Since they have been 
found not only in western Europe, but 
throughout Europe, and even in Afri- 
ca and Asia, new theories have sprung 
up. These monuments, to which the 
name of megalithic has been given, 
belong almost wholly to the period of 
polished stone. Many even are of the 
period of the beginning of bronze. As 
a rule, the northern are the oldest, 
and it seems from the quantity of 
bronze found in them that their age 
diminishes as they are found further 
south. This, however, indicates rather 
that bronze brought from the Mediter- 
ranean countries reached the north 
only by slow degrees. The number of 
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dolmens in the south of France in 
which bronze has been found is one 
hundred and forty-seven, nearly all 
situated near the Mediterranean. 
Those of Brittany generally belong to 
the neolithic period. From this it ap- 
pears that there was either in the Med- 
iterranean, or the region beyond, a 
country whence bronze was brought, 
the use of which gradually spread to- 
ward northwestern Europe. 

We may now examine the various 
deposits which have been hidden un- 
der ground, and which have been dis- 
covered by chance. They are of two 
kinds, foundries and treasure-keeps, to 
which may be added certain stations 
or centres of habitation not yet weli 
determined, and a great number of 
burial places that are in no manner in- 
dicated on the surface. A foundry is 
generally nothing more than a simple 
cavity dug in the soil, which contains 
merely the materials, in greater or less 
completeness, of a worker in bronze— 
ingots of metal, crucible buttons, 
blocks, slag, fragments of objects 
which have been used, or objects 
themselves injured and unserviceable, 
and finally crucibles, moulds, pincers, 
and sometimes new objects, fresh 
from the mould and unfinished, Such 
foundries have been discovered at 
many points in Europe, but particular- 
ly in France, Savoy, and Germany. 

The foundry at Larnaud is an excel- 
lent example. From it there were 
taken fourteen hundred and eighty- 
five pieces, evidently of the close of 
the age of bronze. The most striking 
point of all these foundries is their 
general uniformity. They are usually 
found near the banks of rivers, and 
were probably not far from centres of 
population. They seem to mark the 
passage or sojourn, during a period 
more or less extended, of workmen 
belonging to a single caste, who had 
no fixed habitation in the country, as 
native workmen would have had. In 
fact these foundries are all in isolated 
situations, and no trace of any dwell- 
ings is to be found in their neighbor- 
hood, It cannot be denied that dwell- 
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ings may disappear, wooden houses be 
reduced to dust, and even the stones 
used in them be dispersed, and else- 
where used; but there are products of 
human industry which never disap- 
pear, and which give evidence of man 
in even the most remote ages. Such 
is earthenware, and beyond all broken 
pottery. Their persistence is such that 
a close examination of the soil which 
contains these fragments is often 
enough to establish the site and ex- 
tent of cities which have been lost for 
numerous centuries, 

The foundries of the neolithic peri- 
od are never surrounded by their dé- 
bris. Until now there is no exception 
to this rule, save in the lacustrine ci- 
ties, where metals were worked on the 
spot; but even in these the natives 
of the country had been taught by 
travelling workmen. 

This instruction seems the more 
probable from the existence of certain 
inhabited centres, to which the name 
of stations has been given. Those 
known are of narrow limits, and are 
generally found on the line of rivers, 
as we find on the banks of the Sadne, 
between Chilons and Tournus, but 
there are some in isolated situations. 
The most important of these are Saint 
Pierre-en-Chastre in the forest of Com- 
pitgne. When examined in 1860 it 
supplied five hundred objects in 
bronze. These were then supposed to 
belong to the armies of the Gauls; but 
since, under the new distinction es- 
tablished by science, it is settled that 
they were all anterior to Cesar; that 
there were few or no arms, and that 
all the bronze objects corresponded 
with other deposits of this age 
throughout Europe. A careful study 
results in the conclusion that the sta- 
tion of Saint Pierre had existed for 
ages, and probably saw, if not the ar- 
rival of bronze in France, at least the 
best days of this metal, and the be- 
ginning of the age of iron. 

The interest of these stations pales, 
however, before that of the treasure- 
keeps, which appear to demonstrate 
the reality of the wandering forgers or 
workers in metal, the idea of which 
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the forges themselves seem to suggest. 
The most important of these have been 
found in the Alps, in the mountain 
passes, others near Moulins and Gan- 
nat, two in the Meurthe, one near Sar- 
relouis in Alsace; in all twenty-nine in 
France, comprising thirteen hundred 
and fifty pieces. 

These treasure-keeps are composed 
of entirely new objects which have 
never been used, sometimes several at- 
tached together, and taken a number at 
once from the same mould. They are 
found in little cavities, hollowed out 
expressly to receive them, in which 
their owners seem to have concealed 
them for short periods of time. Gen- 
erally these treasure-keeps, those of the 
Alps at least, are found in high places, 
not far from the passes frequented by 
travellers passing from one country to 
another. Nothing in the neighbor- 
hood indicates either a foundry or 
even a station of any kind; the places 
are totally uninhabited. Can these 
deposits be held to be anything more 
than collections made for trade? Were 
they not concealed in these hiding 
places by the very men who in the 
valleys melted and recast the deterio- 
rated products of their own industry? 
Everything points to this as the true 
origin of these treasure-keeps, and it 
only remains to determine the route 
which these workmen took to know 
whether they passed from France into 
Italy or from Italy into France. 


IV. 

Tue industries of the bronze age, the 
existence, nature, processes, and rela- 
tive epochs of which are revealed to 
us by a comparison of their deposit 
remains, must now be examined. 
Among them there were certainly some 
that were indigenous. No doubt man 
in these ancient times constructed his 
own dwellings, which were made of 
wood after the period when he left the 
caverns, Those which were on lari 
disappeared, leaving no trace behind; 
the lake houses also have been utterly 
destroyed, but the piles at least upon 
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which they were raised remain. Those 
of the epochs antcrior to the use of 
metal were nearer the bank, and pro- 
jected less from the water bottom. 
The others were built beyond the 
first, and in Savoy have a much more 
marked projection by which they are 
readily distinguished. The pieces of 
wood which rested on the piles and 
formed the flooring were fastened to 
them by bolts and mortises. With 
stone hatchets and chisels, quite large 
pieces of wood could be cut and fash- 
ioned; planks were made by hewing 
the trunks of trees. The stone saws 
are only a few inches in length, and 
those of bronze not over ten inches; 
neither was fit for any but the smallest 
work. Some specimens of this work 
have been taken from the lakes of Sa- 
voy. They consist of spoons, tool 
handles, spindle shafts, wooden shoes, 
a porringer with a handle, a piece of a 
bucket. A great number of these in- 
struments in earthenware, to which the 
Italian name /usailles has been given, 
indicate that spinning and weaving 
were extensively practised. The us¢ 
of the small cones which are found 
pierced with a hole through their axis 
was long a matter of dispute; but since 
the discovery of a perfect spindle at 
the lake of Bourget, no further doubt 
is possible. We have personally ex- 
amined the obvious remains of wood 
worn away in the holes of several spin- 
dies found at Troy by Mr. Schliemann. 
With these spindles of wood and earth- 
enware, thread of fine quality was 
produced, as is proved by the small 
size of the eye in many of the bronze 
needles. The flax then employed was 
the narrow leaf variety, different from 
that we now cultivate. Of the weav- 
ing art, there are examples of baskets 
of rush, cane, and wicker, fish-nets, 
and large screens used on the inner 
walls to support the coating. 

The local industry which has left 
most traces in the deposits of bronze, 
except in treasure-keeps and foun- 
dries, is that of clay modelling. The 
pottery of the first epoch of stone was 
not baked, but only dried in the sun. 
Baking was introduced during the age 
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of polished stone, and was constantly 
improved during the whole of that of 
bronze, The oldest vessels of this pe- 
riod were badly baked; often burned 
on one side and hardly touched by the 
fire on the other. It was only at the 
close of the bronze period, when 
iron had already begun to take its 
place, that the use of the potter’s 
wheel began. Nevertheless the earlier 
vessels were in considerable variety. 
There were water vessels, drinking 
cups, lamps made on the same princi- 
ple as those of the Greeks and Romans, 
and even cheese moulds pierced with 
little holes like those of our day, which 
prove that even in ancient ages men 
were acquainted with the manufac- 
ture of this wonderful nutriment. 

The ornamentation of pottery de- 
serves special mention, its transforma- 
tion aiding in determining chronologi- 
cal points. The coarse pottery of the 
stone age bore no other ornament than 
straight lines engraved by a pointed 
instrument in zigzags, more or less ir- 
regular in design. Later, these de- 
signs became more regular, and took 
geometrical forms, the lines being 
traced in parallels by instruments hav- 
ing several points. Concentric circles 
was a form in use throughout Europe 
during the epoch of bronze. Crosses, 
simple and multiple, or enclosed in a 
circle forming a wheel with spokes, 
stars, and triangles vary as years rolled 
along. Sometimes these figures are 
not engraved, but imprinted by a 
stamp either of metal, earthenware, 
or stone. The swastika, a cross with 
bent elbows, and the meander, which 
is a succession of the swastikas, are 
met with at the transition period be- 
tween bronze and iron. During the 
first iron age, and later in the times of 
known history, this figure became of 
great importance to the Aryan race. Its 
appearance in the age of bronze is there- 
fore an interesting fact. At this time 
also the potters began to paint their 
wares with red or yellow ochre, or 
with that black color which, improved, 
became a feature in the ceramic art of 
the Greeks, In addition to these, the 
lacustrine people were skilful in an 
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art which later fell into disuse. On 
the black background of certain ves- 
sels in fine clay, they applied thin 
leaves of tin, cut in narrow strips, 
which they fixed with rosin in various 
and brilliant designs. The origin of 
this metallic ornamentation will prob- 
ably be found in the East. 

The material used in the foundries 
has been alluded to. Until the pres- 
ent day only a small bit of copper min- 
eral has been found, and nowhere in 
Europe is there any trace of a furnace 
or apparatus for the extraction of met- 
al. It is just to suppose, therefore, that 
metal to have been imported either in 
a rough state or already shaped. In- 
gots of bronze are met with wherever 
the founders have made their stations. 
They are in the form of small square 
bars, or hammers, with a hole by 
which to hang them, near the middle. 
No pure copper and very little tin is 
to be found, while all over Europe 
bronze had the same component parts. 
This uniformity of alloy, established by 
analysis, proves an identical origin, 
and that it was all imported. 

Besides ingots and crucibles, large 
numbers of moulds have been found 
of various substances and forms, none 
of them capable of holding but a small 
quantity of metal. Their forms and 
dimensious are the same throughout 
Europe. 

The objects manufactured by these 
rudimentary methods may be divided 
into three classes: tools and utensils, 
arms, and ornaments. Hatchets, chisels, 
knives and gouges used in carpentry, 
sickles, saws with handles, drills, and 
jewellers’ pincers are the articles most 
commonly found. To these must be 
added razors, first made of hard stone, 
then of bronze, and finally of iron. 
Their form was different from those 
now in use ; they were semicircular, with 
the blade on the inside of the curve. 

Was the horse domesticated when 
bronze made its appearance? If 
not, it would be difficult to explain 
the vast number of bones which we 
find in certain stations of the first pe- 
riod of stone. At Solutré, near the 
Sadne above Micon, there were found 
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one hundred thousand skeletons of 
horses which had evidently served for 
food. The bits found show the pro- 
gress of domestication; they are found 
in the piles of the lake of Bienne, and 
throughout France. The oldest bits 
are in two pieces, movable one upon 
the other in the middle of the animal’s 
mouth. Later two outer pieces are 
pierced by a cross-piece. This, as is 
well known, is not so severe in its ac- 
tion as the broken bit. It appears, 
therefore, that in the age of stone the 
horse, half tamed, was raised for food ; 
that, thoroughly subjugated in the 
second period, he was mounted and 
perhaps harnessed; and that finally in 
Italy, at the close of the age of bronze, 
he was docile enough to be guided by 
a simple rein. 

Arms form an interesting part of 
our bronze collections. They are 
found everywhere in Europe and Asia. 
The same order of transition from 
stone to bronze and bronze to iron is 
again observable. France has already 
supplied six hundred and fifty swords 
and poignards of bronze, Switzerland 
eighty-six, Sweden four hundred and 
eighty. They are found in every part 
of Europe. In the dolmens and sepul- 
chral grottos of Languedoc and the 
palafittes of Neufchftel and Varese ar- 
row-heads of bronze have been found. 
In the second period of the age of 
bronze, metal armor—helmets, shields, 
and perhaps even cuirasses—were man- 
ufactured. Before, they had been made 
of leather and wooden plates. The 
art of forging the metal was added to 
that of expanding and shaping it un- 
der the hammer. To this period the 
name of ‘‘the period of the smith” 
has been given. This art was also ap- 
plied to the improvement of weapons 
and tools, and to ornamentation of 
various kinds. Pins have been found 
by hundreds. The foundry of Lar- 
naud has given two hundred and four- 
teen bracelets, the lake of Bourget 
more than six hundred, the dolmens of 
the south of France great numbers. 
The oldest are oval, the latest round. 
The great neck-ring, called torques by 
the Romans, only appears in the iron 
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age. Finger rings are rare in Europe, 
but rings, smali chains, and earrings are 
found everywhere in great numbers; 
eardrops are a curious branch of these 
ornaments, and so also armlets, to 
which the name of roueldes, or fillets, bas 
been given. These objects, as well as 
a number of pin-heads, are clearly sym- 
bolical in their character; and here it 
may be said that these symbolical fig- 
ures are the only indications of the 
existence of any religion in the bronze 
age. We may add that they are not in- 
digenous, but had their origin in Asia. 
So also of the sistres (timbrels), tubes, 
or hollow metal stems, from which 
hung nine or twelve rings, and fasten- 
ed on the end of a wooden stick in the 
fashion of a lance-head. Many have 
been preserved, of which two were 
found in France, three at the lake of 
Bourget, the others at Christiania, 
Vladimir, and Yaroslav. These tim- 
brels do not resemble those of Egypt, 
but those of the priests of Buddha, 
who themselves derive theirs from an 
ancient Aryan tradition. 


V. 

Tue general conditions of the preb- 
lem, the origin of metallurgy in Eu- 
rope, have been submitted. By the 
facts enumerated and described one 
by one in the great work of M. Chan- 
tre, and the specimens in our mu- 
seums, the problem may be henceforth 
considered to be thoroughly stated, 
the method to be followed perfectly 
defined, and the search for primitive 
bronzes and a careful study of the de- 
positories whence they are taken to 
be the principal if not the only means 
of progress toward solution. The im- 
mense labor, the summary of which 
has been given in a few pages, began 
forty years ago, and has only been ac- 
tively and generally pursued for about 
twenty years. 

Europe has still something to say, 
but there is a general feeling to-day 
that the origin of metallurgy must be 
sought for beyond its frontiers. It al- 
ready appears that it is in Asia, and 
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probably in southeastern Asia, that 
metals were first produced ; but to dis- 
cover this with certainty it is neces- 
sary, by investigations analogous to 
those made in Europe for the last 
twenty years, to trace the routes which 
the industry and traffic in metals have 
followed. 

These routes, at least so far as 
bronze is concerned, will doubtless 
converge toward a single point. As- 
suredly if southern India and Tartary 
simultaneously supplied this metal, we 
should see in the different collections 
of Europe two different types, and 
probably two different alloys. The 
contrary is the fact. With small local 
differences, the products are the same 
in all the western countries, from Sicily 
to the extremities of Sweden and Rus- 
sia. The composition of the bronze, 
known by a number of recent analyses 
in which the approximation has often 
been made to the ten-thousandth, is 
the same everywhere; the industrial 
processes are identical. Everywhere 
also the three successive epochs of 
the age of bronze are found. Such 
uniformity at a period when the races 
which peopled Europe were as yet 
wholly distinct from each other, and 
the fact that there was no tin in Europe 
except in Cornwall, where there is no 
trace of any working of it at this early 
period, and likewise no working of 
copper, are surely reasons enough to 
establish the foreign origin of metal- 
lurgy. 

To establish the point of departure, 
the process of elimination may be now 
adopted. It will be shown that neither 
Caucasia, nor Tartary, nor Egypt 
could have supplied old Europe with 
bronze. Narrowing the circle, we shall 
be led to look upon Asia Minor as the 
way by which the traffic in bronze 
passed, and India as its place of ori- 
gin. But India is extensive. From 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayas the 
distance is as great as that from Mar- 
seilles to St. Petersburg. India, how- 
ever, does not produce its own bronze, 
but imports it from without. The 
peninsula of Malacca and Banca are 
to-day the great centres of production 
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of this metal. To this point the pro- 
cess of elimination leads. It cannot 
be said to be an error, but after all it 
is but a probable hypothesis. Some 
learned men have endeavored to solve 
this problem by means of written texts; 
unfortunately the most ancient texts 
are modern in comparison with these 
remote periods. There are no other 
methods to pursue but the observa- 
tion and comparison of facts. Eu- 
rope may be divided into three groups, 
the Uralian, Danubian, and Mediterra- 
nean, and each one of these groups 
into provinces. 

The relative condition of the indus- 
try of bronze in the provinces of each 
group may be determined by the rela- 
tion of the layers in which it is found. 
The nature of the objects themselves 
shows the successive phases of the in- 
dustry. 

Now, as the first bronzes bartered 
for amber, furs, and other local pro- 
ducts of the stone polishers, were jew- 
els and amulets, by comparisons the 
march of this traffic in jewels may be 
traced from country to country in each 
province. Next arms made their ap- 
pearance, the propagation of which 
may be traced in like manner. At 
last the era of the smithy arrives, when 
bronze was hammered after fusion. 
These three series of observations up- 
on the thousands of specimens pre- 
served in public and private collec- 
tions, will show that the Uralian 
group connects itself directly with 
Asia; that the Danubian provinces re- 
ceived bronze from the middle or low- 
er regions of the Danube, while those 
of Savoy, France, and a part of Switz- 
erland came from Italy by the Al- 
pine passes. To the Danubian indus- 
try belong the bronzes of Germany, 
Denmark, and Sweden, and in a great 
measure those of England and Ireland. 
The Italian industry first filled the ba- 
sin of the Rhone, entered on one side 
into Savoy, on the other passed around 
the Cévennes, then penetrated the north 
of France, and reached even to Great 
Britain. This the facts demonstrate. 
In what manner was metallurgy prop- 
agated? The foundries and treasure- 
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keeps answer the question, although 
incompletely. The foundries show us 
foreign workmen installing their little 
shops in the open field, not in inhab- 
ited centres, but in their neighbor- 
hood. Without any permanent resi- 
dence, they passed no doubt from one 
place to another. There they remelt- 
ed old objects and cast them anew. 
The waste was made up from the 
bronze which they carried with them 
in ingots or bars, The treasure-keeps 
singularly resemble the stock in trade 
of travelling peddlers. How other-. 
wise account for those which are found 
in mountain passes at uninhabited ele- 
vations? But then these keeps also in- 
dicate that their unfortunate owners 
did not return to them, but fell victims 
elsewhere to violence or misery. And 
why is it that the foundries contain 
their moulds, crucibles, ingots, and 
broken objects for recasting? Why 
did the workmen leave these things 
behind on their retreat? Was it not 
because they were victims of hatred 
and avarice? It must not be forgot- 
ten that on the testimony of Herodo- 
tus there existed in his day a kind of 
corporation or caste, composed «i 
wandering founders, who came from 
Asia. During the entire middle ages 
these strangers, of another type than 
the men of the West, frequented our 
towns and villages. Their nomad life, 
their unknown language, their strange 
customs, and their religion, which 
seemed to be paganism, rendered them 
the objects of distrust and hatred, al- 
though their services were in need. 
They were killed without pity. Mod- 
ern industry has almost banished them 
from the most civilized countries, but 
they still wander over eastern, south- 
ern, and northern Europe, and all 
Asia. They come as the bronze found- 
ers, and install themseives for a few 
days in the fields near inhabited cen- 
tres. In each country they bear a dif- 
ferent name: Tsiganes in Hungary, 
Zingari in Italy, Bohemians in France, 
Gyphtes or Egyptians in Greece, Gyp- 
sies in England, Gitanos in Spain. 
They do not compete with each other; 
they form a corporation governed by 


























a single head. From this chief, who 
resides at Pesth, they receive their 
metal, and this chief himself receives 
it from another, who resides at Te- 
meswar. But where does he receive it 
from? 

It is probable that a comparison 
of the facts of the bronze age and the 
habits of these modern tinkers will 
help to discover the roads followed 
by ancient metallurgy. The ways of 
commerce in places which the great 
inventions of our time have not yet 
penetrated are not much modified. 
Processes are perpetuated in the East; 
the same castes always furnish men to 
the same trades. Now it is known 
that the Tsiganes are of Indian origin; 
we also know that castes were not 
established in the time of the Veda, 
but there were already classes of 
workmen among whom the founders 
held an important place; but were 
these founders of the Aryan race? 
Were they of that great conquering 
nation which in its march to the 
southwest had not yet reached the 
valley of the Ganges nor passed the 
Saraswati? The problems extend and 
multiply, and the importance is now 
seen of pursuing beyond Pesth, where 
the last meeting of the Anthropologi- 
cal Congress was held, the researches 
which have been made for a quarter 
of a century in the West. 

The point of departure of the Ital- 
ian current is no better known. Ex- 
cavations have thoroughly demonstra- 
ted that the industry of the Rhone 
came from Italy, and that Italy made 
much more rapid progress than coun- 
tries more to the northward; but the 
industry of bronze no more originated 
in Italy than in France or Savoy. By 
which road did the founders pene- 
trate the peninsula? Did they come 
by way of Greece or the islands? And 
when it has been demonstrated that 
they came by Greece, and that Greece 
preceded Italy in civilization in the 
age of bronze, we must know whence 
Greece received bronze. Was it from 
Asia Minor, or Cyprus, or Egypt, or 
some other country? The Adriatic 
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once passed, the problem presents it- 
self entire, since no excavations have 
yet been made beyond this sea. The 
discoveries made at Santorin, and be- 
yond all the great excavations made 
by Mr. Schliemann at Troy and My- 
cene, throw bright rays of light 
upon the subject, but are not yet suf- 
ficient. The question can only be 
solved by new excavations at a vast 
number of points in the Hellenic pen- 
insula, in the islands and over the im- 
mense surface of Asia. In _ these 
countries in fact should be found the 
commercial equivalent bartered by the 
men of the West in exchange for the 
bronze brought to them by the Orien- 
tals. These objects must consist in 
great measure of yellow amber, a pre- 
cious substance which retains its nat- 
ural conditions without alteration 
both in earth and in the tombs. 

A comparative study of religions 
will supply a useful contingent. We 
already know that the symbolic fig- 
ures on certain bronzes found in the 
West belong to the Aryan race, and 
come from Central Asia or India. 
Such are the swastika, the cross, 
wheel, crescent, disk, star, and num- 
bers. Wherever these are found they 
will serve as landmarks on the world’s 
map, to show the course of the met- 
allurgic roads. 

Linguistics may supply some assist- 
ance; not much perhaps, as the names 
given by the Aryans of the West to 
metals have not always the same sig- 
nification as in the East. However 
this may be, it is to-day admitted that 
the metallurgic roads of Europe, those 
of the Danube, of Italy, and the Rhone, 
leave the European continent and 
converge toward an Asiatic centre 
not yet determined; but it is also ad- 
mitted that the epoch when bronze 
was introduced into Europe among the 
people of the neolithic period still 
remains a geologic epoch that cannot 
be described in any known chronol- 
ogy. Can its date ever be established 
or approximated to? There is no cer- 
tainty, but there is hope. 

Joun Austin STEVENS. 
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CHAPTER I. 
¢¢ (YO we do not love each other 
any more, Alice, do we?” said 
the soldier gravely. 

‘*No, Cuthbert. 
said the widow. 

‘* We are not too old, Alice?” 

‘*No, but we are seared. We took 
our heart-break young.” 

‘*I love my early ideal, and I fear I 
always shall,” said Cuthbert sighing. 

** Yes,” said Alice, ‘‘ but that is not 
me. I dream of my slender cadet 
sometimes, but that is not you.” 

‘* Have you ever loved since, Alice?” 

**No. Have you?” 

“Yes. Ihave loved temporarily; I 
have had flirtations and fancies. No 
man can keep woman out of his life 
entirely; but I have not loved as I 
loved you.” 

He felt himself that it was queer 
that he could talk so coolly to this 
beautiful woman, once so dearly loved. 
He felt as if she were somebody else— 
the sister, perhaps, of a dead love. 
She was, however, only the same wo- 
man, a few years further on, in the 
prime of her beauty; more attractive 
in every respect than she had been— 
one of the delicate brunettes who grow 
more beautiful as they grow older. 

Alice had contradictory elements in 
her beauty, as she had in her charac- 
ter. She had exquisitely feminine 
eyes and mouth, but a brow and chin 
which were somewhat masculine. Her 
eyes seemed to reveal something which 
her mouth was keeping incheck. Her 
mouth, too, mobile and almost sen- 
suous, occasionally counteracted the 
large, contemplative brown eyes; and 
the mental and moral tone of this 
mixed nature, too intellectual to be 
easily contented with ease, luxury, 
and fashion, too sensuous again to be 
contented with mere thought and brain 
work, was as puzzling as the external 
appearance. 


I am afraid not,” 





She had loved Cuthbert when both 
were young. They went through ail 
the delirium and joy of loving and 
all the subsequent grief of separation. 
Nor had it killed them, any more than 
it has done many another pair of lovers. 

But it had seared them. It had 
injured them both, perhaps more than 
either knew. Alice’s mother, good 
worldly woman, married her daughter, 
whom she had rescued from the impe- 
cunious cadet, to rich, respectable Mr. 
Ludlow; and she had calmly preached 
down her daughter’s heart by such ar- 
guments as this: ‘* Poverty, my dear, 
and a frontier post; Cuthbert brought 
home shot by a poisoned arrow; no- 
thing left but his old uniform—no, 
indeed, I will not countenance such 
folly! Alice, you will marry Mr. Lud- 
low.” And so Alice, after a year of 
weeping, and a sort of fatigued feel- 
ing that she did not care what became 
of her, did marry Mr. Ludlow. She 
made him a gentle and faithful wife. 
He wanted her to be quiescent, luxuri- 
ous, handsome—she was all of these. 
There was a sweet, lovable, pure un- 
selfishness about her which fitted her 
for the réle, and Mr. Ludlow adored 
her. He would have had no use for 
any sentimental love-making, and so 
they got on together, as the phrase is, 
very comfortably. 

When he died in the prime of a vig- 
orous manhood Alice was shocked, 
and perhaps wept more to think that 
she had not loved him better than at 
any other feeling. 

Rich, free, young, and beautiful! 
Women courted her, men made love to 
her. It was the life to which a French 
novelist says a woman should be born. 
She enjoyed it for a year or two, and 
then, although she was no moralist, 
she found that it began decidedly to 
pall. She began to ask herself if she 
really had a heart. 

It was with no little excitement then, 
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that she heard that Cuthbert, her old 
first love (now a general, a great man), 
had come back from western wilds, and 
that she should meet him at dinner at 
Mrs. Carmichael’s. 

She put on her most becoming dress, 
and wore a white rose in her hair. 
The glass gave back an image that 
was not discouraging. Alice was more 
beautiful at thirty than she had been 
at nineteen. She went to the dinner. 
Near the fireplace stood a tall, bronzed 
man—a different man from the slen- 
der cadet she had loved; yet the same, 
improved in every way—her taste 
acknowledged that—but her heart? 
It did not throb. No; she probed 
it, and there came back no pain, no 
joy; it was no longer capable of feel- 
ing, except the dull thud of disap- 
pointment at its own insensibility. 

And Cuthbert’s tone to her, full of 
interest, full of admiration, full of 
kindness as it was, told her that he 
too was quite content to do without 
her. His love was dead. 

But they talked as old friends, and 
finally of their dead romance. 

‘*T have saved your letters, Alice,” 
said Cuthbert kindly, ‘‘ and they are 
so beautiful that I want to give them 
back to you. I think you have the 
literary gift, and should put pen to 
paper. When shall I come and see 
you, and bring them?” 

And so, in a cool and indifferent 
way, these people, once so much to 
each other, had looked over the old 
letters. They were indeed good spe- 
cimens of their kind, for they as- 
tonished the writer of them, and 
agreeably. Our old letters do not 
often do that. We wonder that we 
could have been such fools. Alice 
wondered that she had been—a genius. 

‘* There is something in your char- 
acter, Alice,” said Cuthbert slowly, in 
an indifferent way, ‘‘that I think you 
have never fathomed yet. I discover 
it a little in these old letters; it is a 
quality I do not quite like. Of course 
I did not see it when I loved you; no 
man sees anything then but the god- 
dess, the creature to be worshipped. 
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But I see it now, and I believe you 
would do well to try and sce it, and 
to correct it.” 

‘*What is it?” said Alice absently, 
turning the old letters over in her 
hand. 

‘It is a sort of desire for the un- 
real; a sort of poor ideal; a craving 
for an unhealthy excitement. I am 
afraid that it is the cause of the dis- 
content you feel. I am afraid it may 
bring you to trouble yet.” 

Alice looked up at him a little as- 
tonished. 

‘*T think I have had my trouble al- 
ready,” said she simply, looking at 
the old letters. 

For a moment Cuthbert felt touch- 
ed, and he leaned over and took her 
hand. It was a lovely hand—long, 
straight fingers, with filbert nails and 
dimpled joints, and it was as cool as 
a fresh fruit. 

**Yes, Alice, we took our heart- 
break young; but we are happier now 
than if we had married. The life of 
hardship to which I should have drag- 
ged you would have broken you 
down. I should not have seen this 
beautiful and well preserved woman.” 

‘*Oh, do not say ‘ well preserved ’; 
it is such a mummy word,” said Alice. 

‘*You are no mummy, Alice, either 
in looks or feelings; indeed, we are 
both more apt to love well and really 
now than ever. But you will never 
write such ietters to any other man as 
you have written to me. There can 
be no second spring for last year’s ap- 
pleblossoms such as these were, There- 
fore, as we have a sacred memory be- 
tween us, let us be good friends. Al- 
ice, I mean tomarry now. I am ready 
for it. Ican place my wife in a posi- 
tion of the best. You shall help me 
find her. Good principles, good educa- 
tion, a quiet and amiable temper— 
these are the qualifications which I 
demand in the future Mrs. Cuthbert. I 
would rather she were not handsome. 
Ido not want an attractive wife, one 
so beautiful that other men will adore 
her. No, I want a quiet bird of soft, 
gray plumage and a sweet note.” 
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Here the speaker paused, for a full, 
rich, clear voice in the next room sang, 

“The birds were singing in every bush, 

At five o’clock in the morning.” 

The voice was as fresh as the verses. 
‘*Who is that?” said Cuthbert. 
“Oh, my niece Adelaide. She is 

singing to Fitz James.” 

‘* And who is Fitz James? ” 

** An Englishman who has been pre- 
sented to me this winter—superbly 
handsome, and himself a charming 
singer. Stop a moment, and I will 
bring them to you.” 

As she rose and walked out of the 
room, she dropped one of the letters. 
Cuthbert took it and put it in his 
pocket, looking as he did so at the tall, 
swaying figure, the beautiful little 
head, the graceful movement of the 
woman he had once loved. 

The songs ended, and Mrs. Ludlow 
reéntered with a pretty blond girl, 
her niece Adelaide Gracie, and with 
them Mr. Fitz James. 

‘*Truly a handsome fellow,” said 
Cuthbert to himself, 

‘* You sing well, Miss Gracie,” said 
Cuthbert sincerely. 

The girl blushed and cast up at him 
a pair of gray eyes with longest lashes. 
They were Adelaide’s whole stock in 
trade. She was not beautiful like her 
aunt, yet her eyes were something to be 
thankful for: magnetic, appealing eyes, 
eyes that asked for mercy. Cuthbert 
felt the glance, and smiled to himself 
as he thought how much she was like 
the woman he had just described. 

Fitz James and the widow! Yes, 
that was probable. He sat by her, pour- 
ing glances into her face, listening 
rather than talking, and Cuthbert fur- 
tively watched them. Alice was an- 
other woman, not the one he had 
known and loved many years ago. 
She was vivid, animated, gay; she 
gesticulated like a Frenchwoman. 
This man, whose smile was like sun- 
light, seemed to be her inspiration, 
Alice was in love, so Cuthbert thought 
—perhaps. 

When he rose to go away Alice 
looked out of the window at his re- 
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treating figure. ‘‘How fine, how 
erect, how military that figure is,” 
she said to herself. ‘* How well he 
walks; yet how uncomplimentary he 
has grown; how masterful; it is not 
strange that Ido not love him now. 
My instinct was correct. I feared, 
when I met him, that the old pain 
would come back. No, it has gone; 
it has died. What sort of a woman 
does he want for a wife? That was 
not me whom he described. And my 
great fault which he referred to—what 
was it?’? So she mused. 

Fitz James rejoined the widow at 
the window. 

‘* You pay General Cuthbert a great 
compliment,” said he. ‘* You watch 
him further than you can see him.” 

‘*An old friend, Mr. Fitz James—a 
very old friend.” 

‘“‘And likely to be reinstated, I 
should say,” said Fitz James. 

‘*No, never,” said Mrs. Ludlow, 
shivering a little. ‘*I was thinking as 
he walked away how much he has 
improved since last I saw him, and 
how much less I liked him.” 

Fitz James gave the widow a search- 
ing glance. ‘‘ You strike me as a wo- 
man who has never loved anybody,” 
said he. 

It was a commonplace remark—one 
which men are fond of making to wo- 
men—but it struck the widow. She 
remembered those passionate weep- 
ing days when her mother tore her 
from Cuthbert. But was not that 
a child's grief for a broken toy? 
What was she then, compared with 
what she was now? Could her heart 
respond to that memory? No. But 
were there not unsearched depths in 
it of which she was unaware? It was 
uneasy and troubled, she knew, but 
she must answer Fitz James. 

‘*Never loved anybody?” said she. 
*“T loved that man better than I did 
my life; but I find—we both find—that 
we love no longer.” 

** And you regret it?” 

‘*Perhaps I do. I regret some- 
thing, I know not what; but here 
comes Adelaide, dressed for driving. 
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I must go. Good morning, Mr. Fitz 
James.” 

When he reached home Cuthbert 
read over the letter which he had re- 
captured. It read thus: ‘‘I sometimes 
wish that life were not so easy,”’ wrote 
the casuist of nineteen. ‘‘I wish I 
were not Alice Hascall. I wish I were 
the wife of a proscribed man, a felon; 
not an ignoble one, but a man to be 
pitied. I wish you were not John 
Cuthbert, born of good parents, sure 
to be a great and good man, and I 
your respectable, rather stupid wife” 
(he sighed as he thought how this for- 
bidden dream had been dispelled). 
‘*T want to love under great disadvan- 
tages, to have my love brought out by 
suffering, sorrow, trial, disgrace, if 
you please. I long for an opportunity 
of embroidering my life with a tre- 
mendous self-sacrifice. You will never 
ask any. You will come home every 
night, from your duties, the most lov- 
ing and comfortable of husbands, and 
be only too anxious to cheer me if I 
have had adull day. What a namby- 
pamby thing that will be! I often 
look at married people, and see what a 
fatigued air they have when they are 
together. That is because there has 
been no mutual self-sacrifice to bright- 
en up their love. Imagine me steal- 
ing through the twilight to wipe the 
perspiration from your brow, as you, 
a proscribed Italian patriot, come at 
the risk of your life to meet me! That 
stolen hour we should spend together 
would be sweeter—oh, how much 
sweeter!—than twenty years of yawn- 
ing, dull, domestic breakfasts and 
dinners. ‘Good night, my brave love,’ 
you would say to me—‘ good night, 
and God speed you home. I must 
leave you to the care of the stars.’ 
And then, as you held me to yeur 
heart, you would talk some nonsense 
about our looking at the same star 
at some acknowledged hour, and I 
should hold your cheek in my hand. 
Then we should part, but to meet 
again!—oh, to meet again, with such 
wild welcome! Yes, I hear you say, a 
romantic and a silly girl; but that is 
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my way of loving. I fear I should go 
mad, condemned to a cold, respecta- 
ble, every-day existence, and to the 
questions, ‘My dear, where is my 
overcoat, and have you seen my over- 
shoes?’” 

Cuthbert pressed the little, old, yel- 
low sheet of paper to his lips. ‘* My 
dear old love!” said he. ‘* She was 
condemned to the respectability she 
feared. I am afraid Ludlow asked 
her for his overcoat and gum shoes, 
She would have had her Italian patri- 
ot in me in the Indian wars, and in 
our frontier home. I should have of- 
ten pressed her to a heart which fear- 
ed to lose her more than it feared a 
poisoned arrow. Fate separated us, 
and now she does not love me! No, 
worldliness has captured one side of 
her, and this old romance, never con- 
quered, has weakened the other side 
of her. We should not make each 
other happy now, yet—yet—how much 
of the oldcharm remains! Fitz James 
is wooing her, and I see that he has a 
thousand times my magnetism. I do 
not trust him. He shall not have her 
if he is not worthy. Iam here to help 
her, and I shall do it whether she 
wishes me to do so or not.” So Cutb- 
bert mused over the old letter. 

The next day the four dined togeth- 
er at Mrs. Ludlow’s, and after dinner 
Adelaide sang to General Cuthbert. 
It was a beautiful voice, and he had a 
musical organization. Long expatria- 
tion on the western frontier had left 
his senses untried, and unspoiled he 
listened to this singing, as he had lis- 
tened to the thrushes. Unknown to 
himself, there came into his heart a 
new feeling, an unexpected pleasure. 
This girl’s veice found out a great un- 
discovered country in the General’s 
heart—a land where flowers grew, and 
fountains sprang into the air, where 
fair women flitted about through green 
glades, sometimes in Watteau dresses, 
and through scenes of studied ele- 
gance—again through virgin forests, 
like Paul and Virginia. Again the 
voice led him through cold and north- 
ern lands, and he saw the icy sea, and 
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felt the wind that invigorated the 
Vikings. Again it took him captive, 
and carried him into the domain of 
the supernatural. Sometimes it lifted 
him to the stars, and he listened to 
the seraphs. Then it brought him to 
his mother’s knee, and he heard again 
his own first prayer. Then it bore 
him off to the regions of despair, and 
he caught the wail of a lost spirit. 
The power of music seized upon his 
manly and sturdy organization for the 
first time, and this giri’s voice was the 
angel of the moment. She was the 
St. Cecilia who unlocked the harmony 
of the universe. Often, too, as she 
sang she lifted toward him a pair of 
gray eyes, in whose clear and liquid 
light there lingered no deceit. Ade- 
laide’s eyes were as pure as the first ray 
of morning when it dances on the 
heaven-kissing hill. 

But Fitz James was not only a hand- 
some, magnetic creature; he was a 
singer too. His voice melted into Ad- 
elaide’s, bore it aloft, sank beneath it, 
and took an humble but adorable sec- 
ond, swelled with its sweet cadences, 
and then with a dying fall broke the 
hearer’s heart. Adelaide’s gray eyes 
would look up into his as they sang 
together. So might they one day look 
into heaven, and the General began to 
be jealous. 

At a certain stage of doubting, halt- 
ing love, this intrusion of jealousy de- 
cides the question. The General’s 
heart was but half won by the imma- 
ture girl, who had this one great gift 
of music; but when he saw her gray 
eyes sweeping up Fitz James, he felt 
the Viking aroused within him. He 
determined to love her, to win her. 
Was she not the very quiet bird, with 
gentle plumage, whom he had de- 
scribed? Yes; she and no other should 
be the wife of his middle age, the mis- 
tress of his dignified home, the moth- 
er of his respectable brood. There 
was no Bohemian blood in Adelaide. 
She had, he thought, no dreams like 
her beautiful aunt, his first love. No, 
she would always be selon les régles, 
Her musical organization carried off 
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all that in the other woman surged 
and boiled beneath the surface, and 
agitated and perturbed the otherwise 
calm waters of a prosperous existence. 
And so Alice Ludlow looked on and 
saw her old lover watching her young 
niece with something of the ardor 
with which he had once looked at her. 
It aroused a new and strange feeling 
in her heart. It was not pain or jeal- 
ousy; it was rather curiosity and a 
slight sense of wrong. Sometimes she 
felt as if she had seen a friend at her 
jewel casket, committing a genteel 
burglary; something of which she 
could never speak; but the feeling 
passed away, even if it had existed, 
for deeper and more commanding 
emotions took their place. 

Mrs. Ludlow, the rich, fashionable, 
beautiful young woman, had no end of 
suitors, and the complications of the 
Penelope situation were amusement 
and business for her. Homage was as 
natural to her as the air. It neither 
elated or depressed her. Had it been 
taken away, she would have asphyxia- 
ted, but as it went on unceasingly, 
she did not mind it except to breathe 
it and to refuse all manifestations of 
it that were troublesome and excessive. 

One of the men who had been quiet- 
ly following her with a sort of mod- 
est, unspoken, yet very perceptible 
worship, was perhaps a little more to 
her than the rest. He had at least 
won her interest and her respect. 
This was a pale, young professional 
man, named Frank Campbell, who was 
just then rising to such small degree 
of notice as the fashionable and 
thoughtless society of New York ac- 
cords to the man of talent. He was 
neither handsome nor distinguished in 
appearance, but he was something 
better. When he talked, in a low and 
rather halting, modest way, Alice found 
herself listening. When he came intoa 
crowded hall she was always aware of 
it. He was very apt to get a seat by 
her, and she, and she alone, had no- 
ticed that wherever she was his eyes 
were quietly but surely finding her 
out. Sometimes women go through 
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life with this acquaintance of the eyes; 
it may go no further; it often stops 
there ; and yet were either interrogated 
they would find that the eyes had told 
a long story, a volume of deepest in- 
terest, a correspondence like that of 
Abélard and Héloise from their dis- 
tant convents. 

But Fitz James, with splendid flash- 
ing lights in his dark eyes, came bold- 
ly forward and pushed all others aside. 
Where and what are the modest men 
when such as he woo with fervor? He 
was handsome as Apollo; he was sym- 
pathetic, beautiful-voiced, and clever 
in all social arts. Fitz James sped in 
his wooing, and the widow became 
conscious and down-looking. 

It was not an unexpected event to 
Frank Campbell when the widow an- 
nounced her engagement to Fitz 
James. In fact, it had been hanging 
over him, like the sword of Damo- 
cles, all the time. Yet in his inner- 
most soul he found that he refused to 
believe it. 

‘** You must forgive me if I say I do 
not approve,” said he, trying to laugh 
it off. 

‘* But why?” said she, fixing on him 
those eyes which always perturbed him. 

‘*T cannot tell. Ido not think he 
is worthy of you.” 

‘Oh, that old, stereotyped, fatal 
expression!” said she. ‘Let Fitz 
James be what he may, he is the man 
I love; therefore he is a prince.” 

**Yes, he is crowned certainly. 
‘The only question is, will he bear 
the honor well? ” 

‘* Why,” said the widow—‘‘ why are 
we speaking thus, with bated breath, of 
a man whom it would be impossible 
to speak too well of? Why do I en- 
dure that you should thus speak of my 
choice, my life, my best, my future 
husband?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Frank. ‘*‘ Why 
do you?” 

CHAPTER II. 

THERE was of course much talk 
about the engagement of Fitz James 
and the widow. 

41 
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He was one of those imperfectly in- 
troduced people, of whom there are 
always many in every great city—no- 
ticeably so in New York—who have 
many friends, a fashionable, but not a 
strong position, That he should have 
won the most peerless woman of the 
moment, the rich, fastidious, well- 
born and well-bred Mrs. Ludlow, of 
course brought him into dangerous 
prominence. Who is he, and what is 
he? became the question. 

His own account of himself was sim- 
ple enough: a good family in Eng- 
land, a small fortune early spent or 
lost, no matter how, but gone; a weak 
mother, a cruel stepfather, and the 
new world tried as a possible hopeful 
future. Such was his own very prob- 
able commonplace story. 

‘*There are to be added to this, 
Alice,” said he, ‘‘a long list of follies 
and sins, many of which may come 
back to scourge me; but, so help me 
God, there is not one that really ren- 
ders me unworthy of you except so far 
as I am all unworthy of you. There 
are one or two events in my life of 
which I would like to speak——” 

But here a generous hand was press- 
ed over his lips. 

‘*No, Fitz James; I forbid con- 
fessions. We must come together 
with a strong determination to believe 
in each other, and shut the gate of the 
past. I am content to look in your 
eyes and believe what I read there. I 
love you so thoroughly that I will 
take, in the first place, what all wo- 
men take in marriage—a great risk ; in 
the second place, to take without sus- 
picion or curiosity your past, with 
which I have no connection. All na- 
tures must approach each other with 
intense belief, intense confidence, or 
there can be no happiness in marriage. 
My most intimate friend, Mrs. Car- 
michael, the most faithful of wives, 
the purest and least coquettish of wo- 
men, suffers from the unbelief of her 
husband. He is so notoriously, un- 
reasonably jealous that she has no 
peace of her life. What reward has 
she for her virtuous life? None. She 
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never knows whether he is to receive 
her with a frown and a stab, or a 
smile and a caress. From that exam- 
ple I have learned the folly of jeal- 
ousy. You need tell me nothing. I 
shall believe in you, and take you al- 
ways at your highest note. It is the 
only plane on which to contemplate 
matrimony, that most complicated of 
all relations. 

Fitz James gave her one of those 
looks for which he was famous, so 
brimful of tenderness, so fervent, pa- 
thetic, grateful, that it would have 
satisfied any woman. 

It more than satisfied that generous 
heart, so full of romance and simpli- 
city, so avaricious of blame, sc hungry 
for an opportunity to forgive. The 
overflowing nobility and liberality of 
her nature had never been appeased. 
Cuthbert alone had suspected it, in 
her early letters, but he was not broad 
enough or good enough to appreciate it 
or to understand it. 

The two engagements being an- 
nounced, that of Cuthbert and Ade- 
laide Gracie, of Fitz James and the 
widow, there seemed to be no reason 
why the two weddings should not im- 
mediately follow; but Mrs. Ludlow 
put off the happy day. 

**T have never been happy before in 
my life,” saidshe. ‘Let us enjoy this 
spring-tide of feeling, coming to me too 
as it does late deferred, hoped for!” 

And when Cuthbert hoped to name 
his wedding day Adelaide defeated 
him by falling ill, very ill, with a 
brain fever. This of course interrupt- 
ed the course of true love, and Mrs. 
Ludlow gave up everything to the care 
of her niece. 

Fitz James appeared much better 
through this probation than the Gene- 
ral did. He was always ready to ac- 
cept the half-hour at twilight which 
Mrs. Ludlow would vouchsafe him, 
and take her for a hurried walk. He 
was patient, sweet-tempered, full of 
petits soins ; the General was irritable, 
fretful, and anxious. 

Adelaide did not recover quickly or 
well. She went into a somnambulistic 
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saw visions and dreamed 
dreams. Mrs. Ludlow grew pale and 
wan and thin in watching her. To 
have to take care of our friends’ bod- 
ies is bad enough: to have to take 
care of their souls is too much. 

*¢ Aunt Alice,” said she quickly, one 
day, as she sat in her easy-chair in 
a sort of trance, ‘‘to-morrow you 
will receive one of those serpent rings 
—one of the old queer ones, copper- 
colored gold, with a diamond in the 
head, curiously chased, and with an 
inscription within. I cannot read the 
inscription, but it will make you very 
unhappy.” 

‘Will it, dear?” said her aunt 
soothingly, caressing her pale fore- 
head with her soft hand—‘‘ will it? 
I think I should like the ring very 
much. You know I am very fond of 
old-fashioned jewelry, and I have al- 
ways wanted one of the serpent rings. 
Why did you dream of that ?” 

‘“*T did not dream,” said Adelaide. 
‘“*T saw it.” 

Mrs. Ludlow did not argue with her. 
She was too accustomed to the wan- 
derings of this disturbed brain. Nor 
would she perhaps have remembered 
it but that the next day the servant 
brought her a little box. She opened 
it by Adelaide’s bedside. 

Out of it dropped a ring—a serpent 
ring—copper-colored gold, with a dia- 
mond in the head. 

Mrs. Ludlow’s firm hand trembled; 
but she was reassured by reading the 
legend within: 

** Fitz James to his wife.” ‘* Ah!” 
said she, “this was no somnambulistic 
vision, but a confidence. When have 
you seen Fitz James?” 

But Adelaide was staring, with eyes 
which fairly burned, at the ring. 

‘‘Turn it,” said she—‘‘turn it 
away: its eyes frighten me!” But she 
stretched out her pale, hot hand and 
took it from Mrs. Ludlow. 

‘* See here,” said she. ‘‘It is a puz- 
zle. It moves. One serpent is hidden 
within another.” And she twisted it 
apart. ‘‘Read here: ‘Leila. Faithful 
unto death.’ ” 
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Mrs. Ludlow read the legends, and 
put the ring back into the box. 

‘You shall not marry him,” said 
Adelaide. ‘‘He has deceived you— 
false, faithless, heartless!”” And she 
sank into a fainting fit. 

When Fitz James came for his twi- 
light walk, Alice pleaded indisposi- 
tion and fatigue. She wanted time to 
think. The warning had come mys- 
teriously and impressively. Had the 
ring been sent without this strange 
prophecy, she would have known it to 
be but one of those too common at- 
tacks by which the malicious seek to 
destroy the faith of a woman in a man. 
But the voice and look of Adelaide 
had in these attacks the authority of a 
sibyl. 

And then came in—as so often 
comes through the conspiracy of des- 
tiny—a new complication. Her friend 
Mrs. Carmichael came to her in tears. 

‘*T have left my home and my hus- 
band,” said she, weeping quietly—the 
tears of despair. ‘‘This is the re- 
ward, Alice, of a virtuous life. I can- 
not cope any longer with a jeaiousy 
which is as persistent, intangible, but 
all enveloping asa cloud. I must go; 
and the world will always misjudge me. 
Beware of jealousy, Alice. Believe in 
your husband; believe in your friend; 
let nothing shake your confidence. 
Jealousy is the most wicked of ty- 
rants.” And Alice put the ring in her 
pocket and went down to see her lov- 
er. Never had he been more charm- 
ing. All the sweet gentleness of his 
manner, all the felicity of his language, 
all the beauty of his eyes and smile, 
were there. 

‘*You are pale, my dear love,” said 
he, with a lover’s kiss. 

Alice shuddered. The serpent had 
crept into her heart. 

‘** You are nervous, spent, weak, and 
worn out. I cannot allow it. You 
must accept some help in this nursing: 
it is killing you,” said Fitz James, 
‘*Tell me, how is Adelaide?” 

‘*She is better—no, she is worse. 
She has become a prophetess!” 

‘*Yes!” said Fitz James quietly. 
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‘*This sort of brain trouble of hers 
often goes into somnambulism, mag- 
netism, clairvoyance, what not.” 

‘** Yes,” said Alice absently. ‘*‘ Clair- 
voyance—what a strange science! She 
foretold me something, the day before 
yesterday, which has happened.” 

Fitz James looked alarmed. He 
thought Mrs. Ludiow’s brain was get- 
ting affected. 

‘*Leila!” said Mrs. Ludlow, looking 
at him furtively—‘‘ Leila! Have you 
any association with that word?” 

‘*Leila?” said Fitz James. ‘‘ No: 
none whatever. Oh, yes! Adelaide 
and I sang a song together about 
Leila, I believe.” And he looked full 
in Mrs. Ludlow’s eyes, for he was 
alarmed and astonished at her abrupt- 
ness, as he well might be. 

In after days Alice Ludlow wonder- 
ed what power had overcome her; 
why she had refrained from taking 
the ring from her pocket and showing 
it to Fitz James. She had yet to learn 
that jealousy begins by making us se- 
cretive, unnatural, and unjust. 

Cuthbert now began to be allowed 
to see Adelaide. Her physical health 
was improving, but ker mind was still 
unsettled. Sometimes she greeted 
him with pleasure, but often with 
coolness, 

It was a great trial for the kind- 
hearted and manly soldier—not at 
home in a sick-room—to bear the ca- 
prices of a sick girl. But he did it 
with patience and with courage, In- 
deed, it demanded the latter as much 
as many a campaign had done. 

Men do their fighting with tangible 
foes and with tangible weapons. Wo- 
men do theirs with the intangible de- 
mons of darkness, and their weapons 
are from their own imperfect strength. 
May the angels help them! 





CHAPTER IIL. 

‘* GENERAL CuTHBERt,” said Frank 
Campbell, ‘‘may I speak to you confi- 
dentially of our friends Mrs, Ludlow 
and Fitz James?” 

‘*Certainly,” said the General. 

‘*T have had some anonymous let- 
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ters about him lately, coming from a 
woman who pretends to be his wife. 
They are signed ‘ Leila,’ ” 

‘*Not a very unusual way of attack- 
ing aman, I believe,” said the General. 

‘*T am constrained to notice them 
more than I otherwise would,” said 
Campbell, ‘‘from the very intimate 
knowledge of Mrs. Ludlow which they 
betray, and of Fitz James and of his 
life (so much of it as we know). They 
are written by some woman (or man) 
who knows us all, who has had a great 
reason for observing us, and who 
writes with an educated and accom- 
plished pen.” 

‘*Undoubtedly some fair and frail 
favorite, striving for revenge,” said 
the General, with a strange throb at 
his heart for which he could not ac- 
count, 

‘*Will you advise me what to do? 
I think Fitz James has the very face 
and carriage of a man to deceive a 
woman—that fatal softness and amia- 
bility. But Alice Ludlow is the wo- 
man to adhere to a man more closely 
the more he is attacked.” 

“TI cannot approach the subject,” 
said General Cuthbert. ‘‘I cannot ad- 
vise.” 

But Alice Ludlow saved Campbell 
the trouble by going to him. She 
felt that strange need of a confidant— 
that necessity of a person to whom to 
peak of her trouble—which comes 
over the strongest. Frank Campbell’s 
character was of the clear, pure tex- 
ture which invites confidence. She 
told him the story of the ring—of 
Adelaide’s prophecy. 

He answered by laying the letters 
in her lap. 

She read them all, with varying col- 
or—with lips which tightened and 
whitened as she read—and _ then, 
handing them back to Campbell, she 
gave him the box containing the ser- 
pent ring. 

‘*Do you know,” said she, ‘‘I be- 
lieve in Fitz James? I believe this is 
a conspiracy. I know what you will 
say about a woman’s foolish fondness, 
I have determined to shut jealousy 
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out of my heart. I ask you to keep 
tiiese letters and this ring. You may 
do what you please to unravel the 
mystery, so that you do not insult the 
man I love; and in six months you 
shall tell me which is right, you or I; 
for I see you do not believe in him.” 

‘““No, I do not,” said Frank. ‘‘I 
thank you for putting off the mar- 
riage. That at least is an advantage. 
And now tell me, how is Miss Ade- 
laide?” 

‘* Still in a very critical condition.” 

‘*And your friend, Mrs. Carmi- 
chael? ” 

‘*Suffering from unjust suspicions,” 
said the widow, with a wan smile. 


‘Aunt Alice, I think I should like 
to hear some music,” said Adelaide. 

** Are you strong enough, dear?” 

‘Yes, Ask Mr. Fitz James to sing 
for me my own song—Adelaide.” 

For in a stormy and weeping protest 
Adelaide’s objection to Fitz James had 
passed away; and she had apparently 
forgotten, in her half-crazed state, the 
episode of the ring. 

So day after day Fitz James came 
and sang for the sick girl. Only those 
of a musical organization can know 
what a pleasure this was to her. It 
seemed to be bringing her back to 
life and strength. She would not see 
him—that was one of her vagaries— 
but let his voice float up to her 
through the open doors. 

Fitz James, a person of acute sym- 
pathy, did not fail to notice a subtle 
change in the woman he loved. She 
was more kind, more devoted, more 
tender than her wont. For Alice was 
a reserved nature, and even to the 
man she loved, somewhat difficult of 
approach. But now she seemed to be 
cultivating the art of loving. 

It was not possible that this subtle 
change of manner could escape the 
notice of the man who loved her. / 
lover is the true clairvoyant. He reads 
what is passing in the heart and brain 
by his side, sometimes with fatal clear- 
ness. 

One day he interrupted her as she 
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was talking long and earnestly; and 
holding both her hands in his, he look- 
ed her full in the face. 

‘* What is it, Alice?” said he. 

It was a searching question. It 
went to her heart. It aroused the 
serpent. It was alive. It was there. 
She tried to speak, but she could not. 
Her lips were powerless. Her tongue 
clove to the roof of her mouth. 

‘“*What is it, Alice? What cloud 
has come over you? Tell me. I de- 
mand to know!” 

He spoke with a man’s authority, a 
man’s passion. Alice felt that she was 
in the hands of her master. 

**T will speak,” said she, with a 
mighty effort. ‘Fitz James, I have 
not been so noble as my words. I 
have had a fit of mean and suspicious 
jealousy; and instead of telling you 
—laying the whole thing at your feet 
—I have kept it in my heart. Now I 
will tell you all. Have you any re- 
collection of a ring—a serpent ring— 
a very curious copper-colored gold 
ring, with a diamond in the head?” 
And she went on to tell him of Ade- 
laide’s somnambulistic prophecy. 

Fitz James grew pale, and paler. 
The hand which she held in both of 
hers was as cold as death. Yes, he 
was guilty. She told him of the let- 
ters, and the interview with Camp- 
bell, and he did not speak. And as 
he lost courage, she gained hers. 

“T have not done you injustice, 
then, by my suspicions?” said she. 

He did not speak. 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, tell me, Fitz 
James! do you know anything of the 
ring?” 

‘*Yes,” said he, ‘‘I know of the 
ring.” 

**And you have a wife; and you 
have deceived me; and Leila is not a 
song, but a woman!” 

“*T have no wife. I have not de- 
ceived you. I do not know ‘Leila,’ 
but I cannot explain. I prefer to re- 
main under any suspicion, to the in- 
justice, the pain, of explanation. 
Alice, you once promised to believe in 
me. I ask it now. Iask you to be- 
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lieve, in the face of everything, that 
I am your true and loyal lover.” 

Alice looked in his face. It was 
beautiful, romantic, appealing. ‘‘ Tell 
me one thing,” said she. ‘‘Has Mrs. 
Carmichael anything to do with this 
strange story?” 

“*No, nothing. But do not ask me 
another question! If you take me, take 
me on pure belief; have faith in me!” 

**T will,” said Alice. ‘‘I believe in 
you”; and she threw her brave arms 
around his neck. 

Frank Campbell came often to see 
the widow, to talk about Mrs. Carmi- 
chael’s case. As there was no shadow 
of suspicion against her, and she pre- 
ferred to make no charge against her 
husband, they merely parted on the 
ground of incompatibility of temper— 
fortunate vague term, which means so 
much, and which covers such a multi- 
tude of sins! 

Adelaide improved in health, but re- 
mained queer and capricious in her 
moods. Nothing but music seemed 
to soothe her irritated soul. General 
Cuthbert bought her a beautiful little 
musical box one day, which repeated 
for her the splendid movement in Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, in which the 
composer seems, by a series of magnifi- 
cent chords, to have risen higher and 
higher until the heavens opened be- 
fore him. 

She was not yet able to touch her 
piano, and her fine voice had succumb- 
ed to her physical weakness, She was 
a dumb nightingale, with all her music 
shut up in ber breast, and alas, the 
thorn too! 

To her this noble music of Beetho- 
ven was a gospel; the little musical 
box was preaching to her; it was tell- 
ing her what to do. 

Fitz James had gone a journey back 
to England. He had given Alice an- 
other ring, with the word ‘‘ Believe” in 
it. He did not inquire for the serpent 
ring that lay carefully stored away in 
the office of Frank Campbell with the 
letters signed ‘‘ Leila.” 


*¢You too look ill, Alice,” said Cuth- 
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bert kindly, taking her hand as he 
emerged from Adelaide’s little parlor, 
where she lay back in her easy chair, 
listening to her musical box. 

‘*T have earned the right to look 
ill, Cuthbert,” said she with a faint 
sinile. ‘*Do you remember the old 
letter, and your laughing at me for 
my romance? What did I say in the 
old letter about a ‘cold, respectable, 
every-day existence, and wishing that I 
were the bride of an Italian patriot?’ 
I begin to sigh for a calm existence, a 
day without an event. Will it ever 
come?” 

** And you still believe?” said he. 

‘*Firmly and fondly,” said Alice. 

‘*Then,” said Cuthbert, ‘‘ my early 
and later criticism was correct: you 
are a romantic and impracticable crea- 
ture, but you are a very lovable one,” 
and he kissed the hand which had 
come so very near being his own for 
ever. 

There was a little groan from the 
room where Adelaide sat. It was low, 
soft, and gentle, but still penetrating. 
It called them both to her side. 

** You love her too,” said she, look- 
ing at Cuthbert. ‘‘What have I been but 
a little alien weed beside this chosen 
flower of beauty? Fitz James, who 
might have loved me but for her— 
Fitz James, whose voice was my vital 
breath, my native air, my Paradise— 
he went to you, Aunt Alice, and I but 
came in for what love General Cuth- 
bert had left from his love for you. 
Forgive me, General Cuthbert. I have 
played a low and mean part; I accept- 
ed your honorable hand, loving anoth- 
er, and my only hope of happiness lies 
in the fact of your not having loved 
me much. I have a new lover. His 
name is Death. He is coming fast to 
claim me, and I must make my will, 
for I leave all of you to go with him. 
Aunt Alice, Fitz James gave me the 
serpent ring one day playfully, as a 
sort of payment of a bet. I caused it 
to be engraved with the two mottoes. 
I wrote all the letters signed ‘ Leila.’ 
While you slept, my nurse posted 
them. I have been crazed; I have 
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been in the hands of a demon. His 
name is jealousy. I wanted to prevent 
your marriage to Fitz James, and all 
thisis my work. He is gone; I shall see 
him no more. When I could not hear 
him sing I ceased to live. Since my 
little musical box came I have heard 
an angel speak. It has rebuked my de- 
mon. It is the angel of repentance!” 

She stretched out her pale hand 
and touched a spring. The little box 
began to play the glorious ascending 
chords of the Fifth Symphony. 

And on those mighty wings the 
poor, perturbed spirit took its flight. 
Before they knew, before they could 
realize her story, Adelaide was dead. 





CHAPTER IV. 

‘*T po not know that I have ever 
heard of a man who was more thor- 
oughly cleared and justified than Fitz 
James,” said Campbell to Mrs. Car- 
michael. ‘‘ All my professional in- 
quiries have but told the same story; 
and Adelaide’s dying confession shows 
us why he could not speak.” 

‘“*‘T wish he would come home,” 
said Mrs. Carmichael, ‘‘ for I do not 
like the look of Alice. This terrible 
shock to her nervous system, the pro- 
longed fatigue, the natural self-re- 
proach that follows the death of a 
child committed to her care—whom 
she understood so little—all these 
things are wearing upon her.” 

“TI think Mrs. Ludlow has but one 
thing to really condemn herself for; 
and that is for being so much more 
attractive than her niece.” 

‘* No one could have expected such 
unhealthy wickedness come under the 
guise of a brain fever as Adelaide de- 
veloped,” said Mrs. Carmichael; ‘* but 
still, Alice feels that she ought to have 
seen her preference for Fitz James.” 

“Do you think Fitz James made 
love to her?” said Campbell. 

‘*No. I dare say he smiled, and 
turned his fine eyes her-ward—as all 
those handsome and fascinating peo- 
ple do, without knowing how much 
promise they make. The very hand- 
some and the very fascinating are un- 
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consciously perjuring themselves con- 
tinually; and a singer is unaccount- 
ably dangerous, particularly to anoth- 
er singer. I have begun to believe in 
Fitz James, and I shall continue to 
do so.” 

General Cuthbert had too his hours 
of self-reproach. He knew in his in- 
nermost soul that he had loved Alice 
with his best and truest affection, and 
that Adelaide had but sung herself 
into a small corner of his heart. <A 
certain hardness, a certain belief in 
the lower and regulation virtues, had 
made him conceited in his judgments. 
He was blind to the nobler and more 
delicate shades of Alice’s complex but 
most generous nature. As he and she 
looked back on the past, and with 
tender hands committed the girl who 
had been so near and dear to them to 
the dust, they felt not only grief, but 
remorse. Not a word of blame did 
they cast on her for her disingen- 
uous, guilty act. They were will- 
ing to call it insanity, and to blame 
themselves that they had not known 
her better. Her good angel had come 
in time to save her, and death had re- 
moved her from human judgments. 

When Fitz James returned General 
Cuthbert met him at the steamer. 
The two men had much to say to each 
other. There was the long and dread- 
ful story of Adelaide's half mad scheme 
and desperate attempt to break up the 
marriage, and then there was the 
beautiful story of Alice—her truth, 
courage, and unselfishness. 

The General had to make his con- 
fession. 

‘**T will not deny,” said he, ‘‘ that I 
have mistrusted you, Fitz James. 
Men of your style are unfamiliar men 
to me. I ask you to forgive me for it. 
I can do it with a better grace too that 
I perhaps have now a right to feel 
hardly toward you, as you have unwit- 
tingly taken from me the two women 
whom I have loved”; and he held out 
his hand. 

*“You can see,” said Fitz James, 
taking the generous hand—‘‘ you can 
see why I could not speak. Of course I 
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remembered giving the ring to Ade- 
laide, innocently enough, nor can I 
charge myself with any love-making 
which should have led her to believe 
that I cared for her. From the first 
moment I met the two I loved Alice, 
and Adelaide, with her beautiful voice, 
seemed but the accompaniment of her 
youthful and attractive aunt.” 

‘*You remember Dean Swift's defi- 
nition of the proper line to be drawn 
in the attentions of a man to a woman: 
‘Never so violent as to alarm, never 
so vague as to be misunderstood,’ ” 

‘*A definition which he never was 
able to carry out,” said Fitz James, 

‘*And how did you happen to love 
me so well, Alice?” said Fitz James, 
‘* How could you be so brave, so trust- 
ful?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said she. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I have always been craving such an op- 
portunity. Cuthbert used to say I 
had an unreal craving, a false ideal. I 
believe he thought I was tired of vir- 
tue, and wanted to adore a scamp; 
that I had a sort of ecstasy of generos- 
ity; I think too that your gentleness 
and amiability and charm predisposed 
all of them to write you down a knave, 
and that my pride in my own discern- 
ment came to my help; then poor Mrs. 
Carmichael’s case gave me an immense 
lift, for it showed me the mistake of 
jealousy.” 

‘*Did you never suspect Adelaide?” 

**Suspect the truth of the child I 
had brought up—that clear-eyed girl? 
Never! Ah, Fitz James, that is the 
problem of destiny, the great tragedy 
of the universe: the fact that we can- 
not know the characters of those with 
whom we live and are most intimate- 
ly associated with. But I shall always 
believe that the disease of the brain 
altered her ideas of right and wrong, 
It was not my Adelaide.” 

‘*Let us hope so, Alice; and now 
let us put Fate at defiance; let us lead 
that life in future which shall enable 
us to laugh at doubt. See here! That 
brave fellow Cuthbert has given me 
one of your old letters, and I find this 
phrase in it: ‘*That stolen hour we 
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snould spend together would be sweet- 
er—oh, how much sweeter!—than 
twenty years of yawning, dull, domes- 
tic breakfasts and dinners. ‘‘ Good 
night, my brave love,” you would say, 
‘‘and God speed you home.”’ Now, 
Alice, Iam about to devote myself to 
proving to you the fallacy of that ro- 
mantic dream. I am going to give you 
twenty, nay, forty years of my society, 
if I am so lucky, and never one of 
yawning, dull, domestic breakfast! See, 
here is the pledge,” and he took the 
serpent ring from his pocket. 

Frank Campbell had attended to 
certain little details for him, and Alice 
read anew the legend, brightened and 
improved, ‘‘Fitz James to his wife,” 
and within, ‘‘ Alice, thou art faithfui 
unto death.” 

Alice shrank from it, for it brought 
painful and uncanny memories with it; 
but Fitz James for once insisted. 

‘*These are the old Solomon rings, 
you know, dear, said to bring wisdom 
as well as happiness. No wisdom 
comes without a pang. Remember 
Poe’s allegory of the raven, how he 
makes him perch on the ‘bust of Pal- 
las, just above his chamber door.’ 
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The raven was Sorrow; he sought out 
his goddess Wisdom. Believe me, 
there is a medicine in the ring. We 
have gone through the sorrow and 
reached the joy. I want every time I 
look at this lovely hand to remember 
what it has ventured for me.” 


And nowadays, when people watch 
the tranquil happiness of Fitz James 
and the widow, Frank Campbell teils 
the story of the serpent ring. 

General Cuthbert fights Indians on 
the plains when he gets tired of civili- 
zation, and Mrs. Carmichael devotes 
her life to a new Adelaide, the lovely 
daughter who inherits her mother’s 
charm and her father’s voice. It 
seems to Alice, as time goes on, that 
she has given too many hostages to 
Fortune, and that some great sorrow 
must come again toher. She longs to 
throw some pearl into the sea, but she 
looks on her finger and sees two rings; 
one, the emblem of Wisdom, tells her 
to wait patiently for the revelations of 
the future, to arm her heart for any 
fate; the other simply says, in words 
of diamond light, ‘‘ Believe.” 

M. E. W. &. 
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SAW a sky of stars that rolled in 
grime. 
All glory twinkled through some sweat 
of fight. 
From each tall chimney of the roaring 
Time 
That shot his fire far up the sooty night 
Mixt fuels—Labor’s Right and Labor’s 
Crime— 
Sent upward throb on throb of scarlet 
light, 
Till huge hot blushes in the heavens blent 
With golden hues of Trade’s big firma- 
ment, 





The workmen drove by night and snored 
by day: 
Young Force was fain to mould all na- 
ture new; 

Art, raging to reverse each fair old way, 
Poor Epileptic! her sad circle drew 
All zigzag—puled and laughed when she 

should pray. 
Men’s tongues accented life’s large 
Word untrue— 
Shouted the trifling prefix, Time, full 
high, 
But slurred th’ Eternal Syllable, in a 
sigh. 
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Fierce burned that flame of Trade: yet Now marvels fall: each shape of yon 


all was well. 
Hope dreamed rich music in the rat- 
tling mills, 
“Ye Foundries, ye 
a bell!” 
Loud cried the Future from the fur- 
thest hills: 
‘* Ye groaning Forces,crack meevery shell 
Of customs, old constraints and nar- 
row ills: 
Thou, lithe Invention, wake and pry and 
guess, 
Till thy deft hand can make us happi- 
ness!” 


shall cast my Church 


And I beheld high scaffoldings of creeds 
Crumbling from round Religion’s per- 
fect Fane; 
And a vast noise of rights, wrongs, pow- 
ers, needs— 
Cries of new Faiths that called, ‘‘ The 
Way is plain ’’— 
Grindings of upper against lower greeds— 
Fond sighs for old things, shouts for 
new—had reign 
Below that stream of golden fire that 
broke, 
Mottled with red,above the seas of smoke, 


Hark! Gay fanfares from horns of old 
Romance 

Open the clouds of clamor: who be these 

That, paired in rich processional,advance 

From darkness, o’er the murk-mad 


factories, 

Into yon flaming road, and sink, strange 
Ministrants! 

Sheer down to earth with many min- 

strelsies 

And motions fine, and mix about the 
scene, 

And fill the Time with forms of foreign 
mien? 


Bright ladies and brave knights of Fa- 
therland; 
Sad mariners, no harbor e’er may hold; 
A Swan soft floating tow’rds a tragic 
strand; 
Dim ghosts of earth, air, water, fire, 
steel, gold, 
Wind, care, love, lust; a lewd and lurk- 
ing band 
Of Powers—dark Conspiracy, Cunning 
cold, 
Gray Sorcery; magic cloaks and rings 
and rods; 
Valkyries, heroes, Rhinemaids, giants, 
gods! 


wild Past 
Dissolves, as cloud will melt 
with cloud, 
In later kindred type; the modern Last 
Explains the antique First; a mighty 
crowd 
Of gods and powers and ancient secrets 
vast 
New-live in steam and crank and lever 
loud: 
The large Norse forces smile to man, as 
mild 
As tender giants to a little child. 


away 


Then, in my dream, those accidents of 
sight 
Passed into hearing: life was turned 
to sound: 
I heard the voice of ancient day and night 
With later voices swell, so linked and 
bound 
That never any ear could part aright 
Those threads of tune that each 
through other wound: 
And yet, O mystery of mysteries! 
All seemed to sing one Fugue in many 
keys. 
Grim songs of sinews, metals and blown 
fires 
Roared as from hot clay furnace- 
throats expressed ; 
Deep hymns, of knights’ and ladies’ 
dear desires, 
Dull hearts of smiths and clerks made 
manifest ; 
The lissome strings of Greek and He- 
brew lyres 
Twang’d out the modern Theme; East 
uttered West; 
Pale girls by spinning spools in factories 
Sang Elsa’s woes and Briinhild’s passion- 
ate pleas. 


O Wagner, westward bring thy heavenly 
art! 

No trifler thou: Siegfried and Wotan be 
Names for big ballads of the modern 

heart. 

Thine ears hear deeper than thine 

eyes can see. 
Voice of the monstrous mill, the shout- 
ing mart, 

Not less of airy cloud and ware and tree, 
Thou, thou, if even to thyself unknown, 
Hast power to say the Time in terms of 

tone! 


Srpney LANIER. 








T argues well for the morality and 
intelligence of the American peo- 
ple that the one thing of all others for 
which they are always ready is reform. 
There have been people so wedded to 
the fashions of their fathers, so firm in 
the conviction that the way in which 
things always had been done was 
the way in which they always ought 
to be, that any suggestion of im- 
provement was received with dis- 
trust, and could only win appro- 
val, if at all, at the end of long ar- 
gument, and after conflict with deep- 
rooted prejudice. Whatever their 
other failings, that sin cannot be laid 
at the door of our people. On the 
contrary, it may often be doubted 
whether we are not too ready to con- 
demn the old, and to welcome any 
chenge as necessarily bringing some- 
thing better—whether in our eager- 
ness to get away from the fatalistic no- 
tion that ‘‘ whatever is is right,” we 
are not in danger of adopting the 
equally false idea that ‘* whatever is is 
wrong.” And so, while we rejoice at 
the fact that propositions embodying 
reform in any department are sure of 
finding sympathetic listeners and ready 
helpers, it becomes us to scrutinize 
carefully not only what the reform pro- 
poses to do, but the methods by which 
it proposes to do it, lest in the first 
blush of our enthusiasm we grasp at 
the seeming instead of the real, and 
are led by mere plausible theory to the 
desertion of well-established systems, 
based upon and built up by practical 
knowledge and long experience. 

For several months past a great deal 
has been said by public speakers and 
in the public prints on civil service re- 
form, and to-day there are probably 
few subjects that are receiving such 
general attention from the people, and 
engage in discussion so many of our 
thinking men. Besides its intrinsic 


merits, it derives an added importance 
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from that very fact, and therefore may 
well receive consideration from any 
that are interested in good govern- 
ment. Letus only be sure of our facts, 
and that our deductions are honest and 
free from cant or a desire td cater to 
popular inclination, and our discus- 
sions cannot fail to help to right con- 
clusions. A careful study of the sub- 
ject in all its bearings leads us to of- 
fer a few thoughts somewhat at vari- 
ance with most that has been spoken 
and written about it. 

In the first place, we should guard 
against a wrong idea of the civil ser- 
vice as it now exists, and has existed in 
past administrations. It is not a bad 
service; and whoever starts with the 
idea that it is full of dishonesty and 
honey-combed with corruption is alto- 
gether wrong at the outset. He who 
declared it ‘‘the best civil service on 
this planet ” spoke somewhat too warm- 
ly; but for all that it is a very good 
service. Its regulations have stood 
the test of many years of experience, 
and its methods of doing business, as 
established and perfected by succes- 
sive heads of departments, the system 
by which all its tremendous volume of 
transactions, reaching almost every in- 
dividual of forty millions of people, 
and extending to all countries, is kept 
so that every one can be promptly re- 
ferred to and readily understood, and 
the checks and balances which guard 
against fraud and peculation, cannot 
but excite the admiration of any one 
who understands them. We fear that 
any radical change in any of these 
things would prove a change for the 
worse and not for the better. 

Nor is the good of the service con- 
fined to its regulations. Possibly we 
may forfeit all claim to the title of re- 
former in some people's estimation if we 
venture to defend the character of the 
men in the service; but truth is truth, 
and we must not forbear to speak it. 




















There are, or were recently, according 
to an official report to the Senate, 
62,172 persons in all the departments 
of the civil service of the United 
States, and it would be very diflicult 
to select an equal number from persons 
in private business, who would surpass 
them in intelligence, accuracy, or integ- 
rity. This branch of our subject must 
not occupy us too long; but we cannot 
forbear a single comparison. The bus- 
iness of the Treasury Department is 
done by 12,482 persons, a large propor- 
tion of whom are directly employed in 
the handling of money. In the © 41 
lection of internal revenue and cus- 
toms, the furnishing of funds for all 
departments of Government, the sale 
and redemption of bonds, the printing 
antl coinage of money, the issue and 
redemption of currency, etc., the sum 
that passes through their hands in the 
course of a year is immense. Over 
against these place the officers and em- 
ployees of the 2,081 National Banks. 
The latter are selected by men whose 
private interests are involved, from 
among their personal acquaintances, 
for supposed unquestionable integrity. 
They certainly should furnish the ex- 
ample of a perfect service, if such is at- 
tainable. Yet if we compare the num- 
ber and amount of the defalcations 
that take place among the 2,081 cash- 
iers of these banks with those that 
take place in the Treasury Department, 
the result is not at all to the discredit 
of the latter. And if we were to ex- 
tend the comparison so as to take in 
other large financial institutions—in- 
surance companies, trust companies, 
savings banks, and the like—we doubt 
if there is a single advocate of reform 
that would consider the introduction 
of such ‘‘ business principles” as con- 
trol them in the light of an improve- 
ment. 

Still, the service is by no means per- 
fect. It can and ought to be improv- 
ed. How is the improvement to be 
brought about? We answer emphati- 
cally, not by the methods that have 
been generally proposed by those who 
have claimed to be authority on civil 
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service reform. Those methods we 
believe to be based on an entirely mis- 
taken idea both of what the service it- 
self is and what its needs are, which 
would be dangerously mischievous if 
it were not impracticable. To be more 
explicit, we lay down, boldly and un- 
hesitatingly, this proposition: That 
the fundamental idea of so-called ‘* civil 
service reform ”—namely, that the service 
should be divorced from politics and poli- 
tical influences—is entireiy wrong and ab- 
surd, and would, if carried into practice, 
demoralize the service instead of making it 
better. 

As thus announced, this is sufficient- 
ly heterodox doubtless to cause some 
of our readers to wonder whether we 
put it forth in sincerity. The oppo- 
site has been so many times and so 
confidently stated, that it has come to 
be taken in a measure for granted; and 
the idea of soberly disputing it may 
almost shock some good people, who 
have imbibed their notions from the 
dogmatic assertions of ambitious the- 
orists, without really thinking about 
them at all. But before condemning 
our proposition out of hand, we appeal 
to that small portion of the communi- 
ty that does think, to consider the 
matter a little. 

What is politics? We do not know 
that we can give a better definition 
than that of Webster: ‘‘ The science 
of government; that part of ethics 
which has to do with the regulation 
and government of a nation or State, 
the preservation of its safety, peace, 
and prosperity; the defence of its ex- 
istence and rights against foreign con- 
trol or conquest; the augmentation of 
its strength and resources, and the 
protection of its citizens in their rights, 
with the preservation and improve- 
ment of their morals.” 

And this is what the would-be re- 
former proposes that the civil service 
shall have nothing to do with! Pray, 
on which side does the absurdity seem 
to lie now? But we shall doubtless 
be told that he does not mean that. 
We beg pardon. Whea he declares 


that the civil service must be ‘‘ taken 
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out of politics,” he either means that, 
or he does nut know what he is talk- 
ing about, for the quotation is a true 
definition of politics, not only in its 
ideal sense, but practically, as applied 
to our Government. Ours is a govern- 
ment by the people, and the problems 
which have to do with ‘‘the regula- 
tion and government of the nation,” 
its preservation and defence, ‘the 
augmentation of its strength and re- 
sources, and the protection of ‘ts citi- 
zens in their rights”—these are the 
problems of every-day discussion ; they 
are those on which parties are formed, 
and for the solution of which con- 
gresses and legislatures deliberate, 
and the whole machinery of govern- 
ment is established. In a word, the 
service to be rendered by our officials, 
of every name and grade, is essentially 
a political service; and to try to elimi- 
nate politics from it is as absurd as it 
would be to try to establish a church 
which should have nothing to do 
with religion, or a school which 
should have nothing to do with edu- 
cation. If there is anything the men 
in the civil service should understand, 
it is politics; if there is anything they 
should be interested in, it is politics; 
if there is anything which should in- 
fluence and control them in their every 
official act, itis again politics. There 
is no need to argue this point. To 
state the proposition is to prove it. 
No reformer will so stultify himself as 
to deny that politics, in the abstract, 
as Webster defines it, is a proper, nay, 
a necessary agency in influencing and 
controlling the civil service. 

But there has come to be a seconda- 
ry meaning to the word politics, and 
though he does not say so, and his 
language cannot fairly and will not 
practically be given such construction, 
the reformer will probably claim that 
it is this meaning only that he has in 
mind when he proposes to ‘‘ take the 
service out of politics.’ And as we 
do not propose to quibble about a 
mere question of definition, we quote 
this secondary meaning, also from 


Webster: ** The management of a po- 
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litical party; the advancement of can- 
didates to office; ina bad sense, artful 
or dishonest management to secure the 
success of political measures or party 
schemes; political trickery.” 

The reader will, we assume, do us 
the justice not to imagine that we 
mean to advocate politics in the bad 
sense aS proper to employ the attention 
of officers in the civil service. Nor, 
on the other hand, will we suppose 
that the reformer means only politics 
in the bad sense when he proposes to 
prohibit all politics. That, then, be- 
ing out of the discussion, there re- 
mains between us an issue distinct and 
plain. The reformer thinks that men 
in the civil service should be forbidden 
to have anything to do with ‘‘the 
management of political parties ” and 
‘“*the advancement of candidates to 
office.” We think such prohibition 
not only improper and unjust, but cal- 
culated to injure the service itself, 
and increase the evils it is intended to 
cure. 

And before going further, we may 
as well say that we have no intention 
of arguing upon the right and necessi- 
ty of party organization. If any ad- 
vocate of the counter proposition be- 
longs to that class of dainty creatures 
whose idea of their duty as citizens is 
summed up in protesting against par- 
ty politics, we have no controversy 
with him. He would not understand 
us, nor we care to have him. That 
parties are necessary to free govern- 
ment, ‘*of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” and that their 
maintenance and support is a political 
duty, we shall take for granted. 

First, then, the civil service is made 
upof men. It is nota machine. It is 
our boast, and the peculiar character- 
istic of our Government, that it is gov- 
ernment ‘‘by the people.” Those 
who hold positions in it are citizens, 
having the same obligations as other 
citizens, and not distinguished from 
them in any way. Is it in accordance 
with the spirit of our institutions, will 
it give us any more efficient or reliable 
service, to draw a line separating the 
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office-holding class from the rest of 
the people, exempting it from one set 
of political duties—and those the very 
duties that connect the citizen with 
the government—and giving it anoth- 
er sect to perform, which the ordinary 
citizen may not meddle with? We 
think not. And yet this is the first 
thing which the new theory proposes 
todo. We believe this aspect of the 
case has not received the attention it 
should have received. The complaint 
has been made heretofore—and there 
has been some reason for it too—that, 
although our administrations were 
put in place by the people, after they 
were in they were too far removed 
from the influence of public sentiment 
and insensible to changes in popular 
opinion. In England, Parliament cza 
at any time by an adverse vote cause 
a change in the ministry. Here an 
administration can, if it chooses, defy 
Congress, and stand, for a time at 
least, in direct antagonism to a major- 
ity of the people. Various devices 
have been proposed to change this, 
and on all hands it has been agreed 
that it is desirable to bring the officials 
into closer relations with the people. 
The new theory, however, contem- 
plates a move in precisely the opposite 
direction, and, as we believe, in the 
wrong direction. In every system the 
more nearly the servants are brought 
to their master, the closer the sympa- 
thy and the more complete the com- 
munity of interest between them and 
their employers, the better the service 
is likely to be. In a monarchy the 
most faithful servants are those who 
enter most fully into the plans and 
projects of the sovereign, who identi- 
fy themselves with his fortunes and 
devote themselves to his person. And 
the analogy holds good in a republic. 
Those public servants who understand 
and interest themselves most deeply in 
the questions that the people are con 
sidering, who sympathize most close- 
ly with popular sentiment, who feel 
most directly the beat of the popular 
heart, who enter most zealously into 
the fulfilment of the popular will, are 
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the best public servants. Anything 
that divides them in interest from the 
people who employ them, that sets 
them off where they look on with cold 
indifference upon the great movements 
of the day, must take whatever heart 
and enthusiasm there is in the service 
out of it, and therefore must cripple 
and injure it. If it be admitted that 
it is an advantage to have in an army 
‘*bayonets that think,” how much 
more advantageous must it be to have 
in the public service men who take an 
active, intelligent interest in the poli- 
tical questions that govern the service. 

We say, therefore, second, it is 
necessary to a perfect civil service, 
under a republican form of govern- 
ment, that it should be in harmony 
with and subject to the dominant par- 
ty. Parties represent principles; they 
embody important and radically dif- 
ferent theories and policies of govern- 
ment; and when the majority of the 
people gives power to one party, that 
is a decision by the highest authority 
that we can recognize, that the gov- 
ernment shall be administered accord- 
ing to the principles of that party. 
On the occasion of a Presidential elec- 
tion the whole country is excited and 
interested in the result of the contest, 
and the people on either side become 
as anxious for the choice of their can- 
didate as if the fate of the nation de- 
pended upon it. Shall any one tell us 
that all this difference of opinion is 
merely imaginary—that after all it is 
a matter of no consequence which of 
the opposing parties succeeds? Is 
there any one who believes that it 
would have made no difference in 1860 
whether Abraham Lincoln or John C. 
Breckinridge had been chosen Presi- 
dent? Every one knows that there 
was a difference, and always is, not in 
the person of the candidates, but in 
the principles they represent. It is to 
secure the control of the Government, 
according to certain principles, that 
we vote for a particular man, and la- 
bor to induce others to vote for him; 
and when at the ballot box the people 
have rendered their decision on those 
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principles, the men placed in power 
are bound to respect and obey that de- 
cision. Hence the President selects 
his Cabinet advisers from his own par- 
ty. To do otherwise would not only 
betray the trust reposed in him by 
those who elected him, but it would 
be a flat defiance of the law which un- 
derlies our system of Government— 
that the majority shall rule. And the 
same reason that applies to the selec- 
tion of Cabinet officers—heads of de- 
partments—applies in a lesser degree 
to subordinates all the way down, 
with the exception perhaps of those 
whose duties are merely mechanical. 
We reject the motto, ‘‘ To the victors 
belong the spoils,” because the offices 
are not spoils, to be used for the enrich- 
ment of any man or set of men, but a 
sacred trust, to be administered in 
obedience to the will of the people, 
and therefore only to be confided to 
those who are in accord with that will, 
as expressed in the election of the 
men of one party to office, and the re- 
jection of the men of another party. 
In all ages of the world rulers have 
found it necessary to surround them- 
selves with those who agreed with 
them in their plans and theories of 
government; in all countries, and at 
all times, the rule has been recognized 
that a policy must be committed to 
those favorable and not hostile to it; 
and there is greater reason why both 
these things should be done in a gov- 
ernment ‘‘ by the people.” That Pres- 
ident who shall attempt to administer 
our Government while the civil ser- 
vice is in control of the opposite par- 
ty, or indifferent to his own, will only 
court the inevitable failure that must 
follow such a defiance of every dictate 
of prudence, experience, and common 
sense. 

Third. The converse of this is also 
true. It will both add to the intelli- 
gent efficiency of the service, and as- 
sist in securing wise partisan action, 
to admit the office-holder to a promi- 
nent part in the counsels of the party. 
We have already shown that it is de- 
sirable to bring the service into closer 
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sympathy with the popular will. To 
this end it has been proposed to give 
the heads of departments seats in the 
House of Representatives, where they 
would be subject to interpellation by 
the members, and could take part in 
shaping legislation. This may or may 
not be adopted, but in the mean time 
we have a substitute for it in the di- 
rect contact between the official and 
the representatives of his party in the 
political conventions. There he gives, 
as it were, an account of his steward- 
ship to the party that put him in office 
and sustains him there, mects and 
comes under the influence of popular 
opinion near its fountain head, and 
goes back either supported by the ap- 
proval or admonished by the disap- 
proval of those who are in a special 
sense his constituents. And for the 
reasons already given, the service is 
likely to be better because he has done 
so. But he will influence the conven- 
tion itself by his presence, says the 
objector. Certainly. Why shouldn’t 
he? As we have said, the service is 
political service, and experienced of- 
ficials ought to be better acquainted 
with political questions, and therefore 
better qualified to give counsel, than 
most other men. The officers of the 
Treasury Department ought best to 
understand the questions of financial 
policy, of tariffs and taxes; the men 
in the State Department ought best to 
understand foreign affairs and compli- 
cations; those in the Interior Depart- 
ment ought best to understand the In- 
dian question, the public land ques- 
tion, etc.; and so on of the other de- 
partments. The men in each ought to 
be able to give wise and valuable ad- 
vice as to what action should be taken, 
and inferentially what men ought to 
be selected to carry out that action. 
If they are not qualified for this, they 
are not fit for the offices they hold. 
Think of the preposterous idea that 
Alexander Hamilton, John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, John C. Calhoun, 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, William 
H. Seward, and others like them, 
should have been debarred from hav- 
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ing anything to do with politics be- 
cause they held offices in the civil ser- 
vice! 

The truth of the two last proposi- 
tions appears even more fully when we 
consider the reasons that are given, 
and the only ones that can be given, 
for prohibiting political action by 
Government officers. Such prohibi- 
tion can only be justified on one of 
two grounds: either because the per- 
formance of political duty demoralizes 
the service, or because the influence of 
the office-holder demoralizes politics. 
Is either of these true? Let us see. 

As to the first, political duty—the 
very political duty that we are consid- 
ering, the management of political 
parties and the selection of candidates 
—is honorable duty. None more im- 
portant presses upon the American cit- 
izen. The danger that menaces the 
republic to-day arises from the fact 
that so many of the better class of cit- 
izens refuse to perform their part of 
it. They stand too much aloof, are 
too unwilling to attend caucuses and 
to sit in conventions, but leave those 
who are less qualified either in intelli- 
gence or virtue to perform the impor- 
tant task of governing the country. 
Anything that tends to increase this 
unwillingness to do political duty in- 
flicts an injury upon the body politic 
—aims a direct blow at the foundation 
of our institutions. We claim that 
the adoption of a regulation prohibit- 
ing the performance of such duty by 
office-holders, does just this. The 
number whom it affects directly is not 
small, and the official declaration that 
mingling in politics demoralizes the 
service cannot but have a widespread 
effect everywhere in disparaging poli- 
tical effort and casting reproach upon 
political honor. If it be injurious to 
the public service, why not also to pri- 
vate service? Why may not the ex- 
ample of Government be followed by 
merchants, and banks, and great rail- 
road and other corporations, forbid- 
ding their employees to have anything 
to dowith politics? How wide the door 
for evil that such following would open! 
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The second reason given is even 
worse than the first. Every one knows 
that there is no method so sure to de- 
moralize a clerk or other employce 
as to let him know, and let others 
know, that you do not trust him. And 
it is proposed to announce in a formal 
official order that in the opinion of the 
Government itself, the men in its ser- 
vice are not fit to be trusted to per- 
form the duties that are open to every 
other man in the nation! A pretty 
way to reform the service indeed! If 
this is true, it is high time they quit 
the service. If not, the promulgation 
of such an order, for such a reason, is 
the quickest way to make it true. 

No, no. If they are honest, intelli- 
gent officers—such men as ought to be 
in the service of a free government, 
such men as many of their predeces- 
sors have been—they will be better, 
and the service will be better, and the 
party will be better, for their active, 
earnest codperation with their fellow 
citizens in the political duties that are 
the common heritage and common ob- 
ligation of every American freeman. 
If the contrary idea is correet, then 
the true plan is to fill the offices with 
women, or foreigners, who should be 
refused naturalization. 

Finally, a regulation that prohibits 
office-holders from performing politi- 
cal duties is inconsistent with the 
very object the reformer professes to 
have in view. Such an order, issued 
without authority of law, and with a 
threat of removal if not complied 
with, is an arbitrary assumption of the 
right to control the political action of 
subordinates through the power of pat- 
ronage, unequalled in the history of our 
country. If it can be justified, we know 
not what management of ‘‘the ma- 
chine” may not be justified on the 
same basis. The right to forbid im- 
plies the right to command. If the 
President may control the acts of sub- 
ordinate officers out of business hours, 
when they are away from their desks 
and not on duty, in one direction, he 
may control them also in the other di- 
rection if he pleases. We believe that 
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the official should be in harmony with 
the party in power, and interested in 


the success of its policy, but that he’ 


should be as free in the performance 
of his personal political acts as any 
other citizen. It would be unwarrant- 
ed interference with his private rights 
to order him to attend conventions, or 
contribute to party funds, or render 
other party service; and it is equally 
unwarranted interference with those 
rights to forbid him to do these things. 

What, then, is the true way to re- 
form the civil service? We answer, the 
first and most important thing is to 
let it alone. We do not mean by this 
to intimate that it is all right, and 
needs no improvement, but that this 
is actually the most efficient and cer- 
tain method to secure improvement. 
There are some diseases that require 
rest rather than treatment, and those 
that affect the civil service are mostly 
of this kind. The abuses and wrong- 
doing that prevail are personal, and 
incidental to all systems, and are only 
to be rooted out by patient, constant, 
long-continued, honest endeavor. 
They can no more be remedied by 4 
change of system than a corrupt city 
government can be reformed by adopt- 
ing a new charter. On the contrary, 
the very changes open fresh opportu- 
nities for fraud and dishonesty to 
creep in, and hinder, instead of help- 
ing the work of reform. Nor is an in- 
discriminate change of men any bet- 
ter. One of the things proposed by 
those who have talked and written on 
this subject is of more real importance 
than all the rest; and that is the es- 
tablishment of an assured tenure of 
office to honest and capable incum- 
bents. But reformers generally seem 
to want to put in as far as possible an 
entire new set, before the ‘assured 
tenure” shall begin. Now it is the 
easiest and simplest thing in the world 
to keep good men in office. Nobody 
need waste any time or thought in de- 
vising regulations to secure such a re- 
sult. All that is needed is to refrain 
from appointing others in their stead. 
They will remain in themselves if 
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they are not removed. All the regu- 
lations that we have thus far seen 
adopted or proposed seem calculated 
to make vacancies rather than to keep 
men in; so we say that if they could 
be all abolished, if the appointing 
mill could be given a rest for a time, 
and the noble army of office-seekers 
sent home on a vacation, and if the 
President and Cabinet should drop the 
whole subject and turn their attention 
to other matters, we believe the entire 
civil service would receive a decided 
advantage. And if, in addition to 
this, it should be given out that here- 
after this would be the rule, that in 
future consideration would be given 
not to the claims of applicants, but to 
the honesty and efficiency of the men 
that are in, and that there would be no 
removals except for cause, we believe 
that not only would the service rapidly 
improve, but the President would find 
the pressure upon him greatly relieved, 
the most of the scandals connected 
with the greed for office would be 
done away, and the dreaded power 
and abuse of patronage would be al- 
most entirely abolished. 

And, in the second place, when ap- 
pointments must be made, we believe 
the best results will be secured by re- 
lying alone on a sincere intention on 
the part of the appointing power to 
select the best men, unfettered by any 
regulations whatever. We do not be- 
lieve any rules can make up for the 
lack of sucb an intention; and where 
it is present we cannot imagine how 
any rules can be other than a hin- 
drance. It would not do to enact that 
the President must know the qualifica- 
tions of every appointee by personal 
acquaintance; but it would be a great 
mistake to have any rule that would 
prevent him from choosing a man 
whom he does know to be qualified. 
It would hardly be good policy to 
lay down the rule that appointments 
shall be made only on recommenda- 
tion of a member of Congress, but it 
would be at least equally absurd to be 
prevented from taking such a recom- 
mendation when it is the best obtain- 
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able proof of fitness. And the same 
may be said of any other plan. It is 
often said that the civil service should 
be managed on business principles; 
but no man in business ever appoints 
his clerks or other employees by rule. 
He wants the best man he can find, 
and he adopts whatever means is most 
available to find out who the best ones 
are. Just so, if the President means 
in every case to select the best man 
that can be had, he will adopt such 
methods in each particular case as are 
most available, whatever they may be, 
and any rules that shut him up to cer- 
tain ones and proscribe others, cannot 
help being an obstacle to the very re- 
sult they are intended to secure. 

To sum upthe whole matter. Some 
reforms deal with things that are so 
thoroughly bad that we may enter 
without hesitation upon the work, for 
the most important duty is to clear 
away with bold hand the evil, and 
there is little danger that in so doing 
anything worthy of preservation will 
be also destroyed. Other reforms 
affect things that contain so large a 
proportion of good that the labor re- 
quires far more of intelligent discrim- 
ination and delicate management, lest 
in making changes we leave them in a 
worse state than we find them. Of 
this last class is civil service reform. 
It may not be entered upon by the 
rough hand that knows only how to 
tear down and sweep away giant 
abuses, nor is it to be accomplished by 
any patent methods, and the adoption 
of any general and radical changes 
will inevitably do more harm than 
good, 

We believe the proposition to ‘‘ take 
the service out of politics” entirely 
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unwise and improper, not because to 
do so will be injurious to any party, but 
because it will be injurious to the ser- 
vice itself. It is political service—nay, 
it is itself the instrument through 
which the political decisions of the 
people are worked out into practical 
action, To take politics away from it 
will be to remove the animating soul 
and leave it a mere lifeless form, The 
influence of politics is needed in the 
service to keep it abreast of the 
thought and enterprise of the people; 
and the influence of the service is 
needed in politics to supplement the- 
ory by the wisdom of practice, and to 
add to enthusiasm the counsel of ex- 
perience. If the service is what it 
should be, it will neither be demoral- 
ized by contact with party machinery, 
nor will parties be demoralized by it, 
but both will be better for being 
brought into mutual sympathy and co- 
operation. 

The ideal service will not contem- 
plate the official as a machine, but as a 
man, and will recognize the fact that 
the more fully and conscientiously he 
performs his duties as a citizen, the 
more capable and zealous he is likely 
to be in the service of his country. It 
will reward faithful performance by 
continued employment and promo- 
tion, and it will solve the troublesome 
problem of appointments by calling to 
its aid honesty of purpose and the 
simple and homely exercise of com- 
mon sense, 

Joun I. Pratt. 


[In deference to the sensibilities of the author 
of this article, we would say that he should not 
be confounded with the gentleman with the same 
family name who presided over a political con- 
vention recently held at Rochester, New York.— 
Epitorn Galaxy.) 
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FAMOUS phrase is attributed to 
Béranger: ‘‘Let me make the 
songs of the people, and I care not 
who makes their laws.” One can im- 
agine the late P. P. Bliss, that more 
than Béranger of popular devotional 
hymnology, saying to himself: ‘‘ Let 
me but make the songs of Christians, 
and I care not who preaches their ser- 
mons.” 

A distinguishing feature of our great 
religious revivals of the past half doz- 
en years has been the important part 
which singing has played in them. 
Not only has a singer accompanied the 
preacher—as Mr. Sankey accompanied 
Mr. Moody, as Mr. Bliss accompanied 
Major Whittle, as Mr. Bentley accom- 
panied Mr. Hammond, as Mr. Hillman 
accompanied Mr, Graves, and as Prof. 
Johnston accompanied Mr. Needham 
—but great local choirs in each city 
have aided the evangelists by an im- 
pressive service of song. 

The extent of this hymnal service 
has not been more remarkable than its 
excellence, both as regards words and 
melodies. Its leading trait has been 
hearty hopefulness, cheerfulness, and 
enthusiasm. The key-note of old- 
time revivals was terror: that of mod- 
ern revivals is persuasion. And this 
difference appears more clearly even 
in their songs than in their sermons. 
Moffat and Cartwright, Finney and 
Knapp, draw awful pictures of the 
fate of the impenitent; but the mod- 
ern evangelist paints rather the hopes 
of heaven, and the glories of belonging 
to the noble army of Christian work- 
ers on earth. Hence a genuine mar- 
tial ring is heard in the popular revi- 
val melodies. There is a thrilling 
quality in ‘‘Only an Armor Bearer,” 
or ‘‘Hold the Fort,” or ‘‘ Pull for the 
Shore,” which seems to be almost a 
modern characteristic. It is true that 


some early popular revival melodies 
had this trait; ‘‘ When I can read my 





title clear,” and ‘‘Canaan,” and in 
general the ‘‘ Jerusalem ” style of dit- 
ties, not to speak of the grandly sono- 
rous tunes, like ‘* Coronation,” being 
quite as rapturous as anything in more 
recent hymnology. But in the earlier 
hand-books of revival music the pro- 
portion of ‘‘awakening,” that is to 
say, mournfully startling hymns, such 
as, ‘‘Oh, there will be wailing, wail- 
ing, wailing, wailing, at the judgment 
seat of God!” was much greater than 
in the modern. 

So too in the later songs for congre- 
gational worship there is a marked 
cheerfulness. Undoubtedly some of 
the most inspiring and exhilarating, 
as well as all the most solemn, genu- 
inely musical, and impressive church 
tunes, are ‘‘good old” ones. Still, 
modern song-writers would hardly 
think their work of praise or exalta- 
tion accomplished, by penning to the 
leisurely pace of ‘‘ Dundee,” the very 
moderate wish, ‘‘Let not despair, 
nor fell revenge, Be to my bosom 
known.” Still less would they pro- 
duce that most wonderfully lugubrious 
of all tunes, dear old ‘* Windham,” 
with its doleful ‘‘Broad is the road 
that leads to death, And thousands 
walk together there; But wisdom 
shows a narrow path, With here and 
there a traveller!” Perhaps in the ef- 
fort to be bright and encouraging 
some of the revival tunes have gone 
to the extreme of liveliness, and are 
too much like a jig for decorous and 
solemn worship. By giving a little 
extra speed and trippingness to ‘‘ Hold 
the Fort,” it has been used for danc- 
ing. But there is ne denying the 
power or the popularity of these gos- 
pel tunes, often called the ‘‘ Moody 
and Sankey tunes.” They have gone 
to every home; they are sung in camp, 
on shipboard, on the railroad train; 
the very street-organs grind them out; 
and the other day they even got into 
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the witness-box, for a witness in a 
Pennsylvania law-suit, an Englishman, 
began his testimony, ‘‘ As I was walk- 
ing along, singing ‘ What shall the 
*arvest be?’” ete. 

The words, however, of these mod- 
ern hymns are as praiseworthy as the 
airs, for they have the great merit of 
using either Scriptural or every-day 
language and similes with good taste 
and true effect. Now, our English 
tongue has very long been remarkably 
rich in sacred poems of exquisite 
beauty; but as it sometimes happens 
that the most romantic landscape is 
not so cherished an object of contem- 
plation for men and women of humble 
taste as the rude interior of a cottage,so 
sometimes a simple hymn, in language 
of the hearth and the mart, is more 
treasured by them than the finest flight 
of Milton. But to fitly use either 
Scriptural or every-day phraseology 
and metaphors in these hymns is by no 
means the easy task that it may seem; 
and this truth some of the examples 
we shall now quote will illustrate. 

Everybody remembers Toplady’s ex- 
quisite ‘‘ Rock of Ages, cleft for me”’; 
and many know the hymn beginning, 
‘“‘To Thy pastures, fair and large, 
Heavenly Shepherd, lead Thy charge.” 
In the latter, the familiar Scriptural 
metaphor of the sheep and shepherd 
is carried through perfectly; in the 
former, the almost equally familiar 
one of the “Rock” is not at all well 
preserved, being quite confused with 
other metaphors; and yet somehow 
the extreme spirituality and the melo- 
dy of the verses combine to bar them 
from merely literary criticism. But to 
show how both these metaphors can be 
so mixed as to leave neither poetry nor 
sense, take the hymn beginning: 

Let those who ‘nhabit the Rock, 
And out of His fulness receive, 
Proclaim Him the Tower of the flock, 
Still precious to them that believe. 
For, a few lines lower down, we find 
the hymn going on: 
His sheep shall return to the fold, 
Shall build upon Him as a rock, 


Nor fear when the tempest shall blow, 
And nothing the building shall shock. 
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It is of course hardly necessary to 
point out that the idea of sheep con- 
structing a building confuses the uni- 
ty and simplicity of the hymn, and, 
in fact, spoils it. 

Again, we often find lines intro- 
duced into a hymn which detract from 
its force by an unnecessary realism. 
Thus, in the ‘‘ Narrow Way,” we have 
the verse: 


Deep quagmires choke the way, 
Corruptions foul and thick, 

Whose stench infects the air and makes 
The strongest traveller sick. 


In another hymn expression is given 
to the idea that the souls of Chris- 
tians inhabit a cottage of clay until, 
‘‘on a cherub they mount, and to 
Paradise ride”—this last being an in- 
congruous kind of picture which is 
anything but dignified. We also find 
the metaphor of sea-sickness—‘‘ The 
billows of wrath stir the motions of 
sin.” Another odd phrase in an old 
hymn is, ‘‘He perfumed my soul and 
revived my frame.” A representation 
of the church by a well-known Scrip- 
tural metaphor, but pushed to de- 
tails that carry weakness rather than 
strength, occurs in the verse: 


Each cherub of Jesus who preaches the word 
Guards the pathway that leadeth to life : 

The Sixty that handle the spiritual sword 
Attend both the Lamb and His Wife. 


The same hymn goes on to say that 
‘“*They daily exhort her to cleave to 
her Head, lest she from her Husband 
should stray.” A like pushing of 
metaphor too far occurs in a very fa- 
miliar hymn, found in many prayer- 
meeting collections, and forming, for 
example, hymn 140, in the well-known 
‘**Christian Melodist ”: 


Behold the Saviour'’s love, 
Who gives His flesh to eat. 

Never did angels taste above 
Provision half so sweet. 


Not a little good-natured fun has 
been poked at the Marquis of Lorne’s 
rendering of the Psalms into English 
verse—perhaps more fun than would 
have been thought worth while if the 
author had not been the Marquis of 
Lorne. However, the poetical treat- 


ment of the Psalms is a traditional 
ambition 


in Scotland. A book of 
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Scottish anecdotes relates that when 
the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland determined on extending 
their body of psalmody, they address- 
ed a circular to the ministers, asking 
that those who were so inclined 
would compose paraphrases of Scrip- 
ture, and send them to Edinburgh for 
the inspection of the Assembly. A 
very old minister in Caithness, pro- 
ceeds the story, was roused by this 
request from the prosaic lethargy of a 
lifetime, and prepared forthwith a 
paraphrase, which, however, he was 
cautious enough to read aloud to his 
congregation on Sunday, before send- 
ing to Edinburgh. The first verse ran 
as follows: 
The de’il shall ryve them a’ in rags 
That wicked are and vain ; 
But if they’re gude, and do repent, 
They shall be sew’d again. 

The congregation burst into such a 
roar of laughter at this sample of his 
poesy that the good old author aban- 
doned the rest in chagrin, and his ef- 
fusion never took its place in the ex- 
tended psalmody. 

A most difficult class of metaphor 
to employ well in hymns for popular 
use seems to be the one connected 
with trade. It is not so with Scrip- 
ture, which is always apt and impres- 
sive—at least in our English version— 
in illustrating spiritual ideas by refer- 
ences to the scales, the prices, and the 
merchandise of trade. And so we 
have many beautiful hymns in which 
the idees of debt and. credit, and of 
bargain and sale, are employed with- 
out offensiveness. ‘*Oh, to grace how 
great a debtor!” is a phrase that car- 
ries only elevating thoughts with it. 
Yet there is but a step downward to 
the ridiculous. In one hymn we find 
the condemnation of the sinner under 
the law expressed by the odd line, 
‘*Yea, and Moses pursues us for 
debt”; while the last verse, describing 
the change wrought by grace, runs in 
this quaint fashion: 

Now, Moses, from bondage my soul is enlarg’d ; 

My Redeemer has cancell’d my debt ; 


My fatal arrears are now wholly discharg’d, 
And kind Heaven has sent the receipt. 
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Another hymn takes the metaphor of 
debt not only through the course of 
trade, but even into the bankruptcy 
court, declaring that— 
Stern Justice refuses to carry the suit, 
When Jesus, the Ransom, appears ; 
The debtor's amaz’d when the creditor’s mute; 
The insolvent is drowned in tears. 


The language in these lines sounds 
old-fashioned, and in fact is so; yet 
the same mistake of pushing to too 
great particularity the simile between 
religious and worldly duties is some- 
times seen in both the poetry and 
prose of our own day. For example, 
we find this well-meant and earnest, 
yet almost ludicrous advertisement in 
Hammersmith, England; ‘*Cheap Trip 
—The Christian Mission Hallelujah 
Railway is one of the quickest, cheap- 
est, and best routes from the Deepest 
Depths of Sin to the Highest Heights 


of Glory. Booking Office in the 
Town Hall next Sunday. T. P. 
Gray, the Hallelujah Guard, and 


Beaupr¢é, the Happy Engine Driver, 
will (D. V.) instruct passengers how 
to obtain Through Tickets without 
money and without price.” Again, 
it is well known that in our Sun- 
day schools the wise modern effort 
is, as far as possible, to make reli- 
gious duties agreeabie; and hence, 
for example, the task of learning Bible 
verses is made easier by printing them 
on illuminated bits of pasteboard; 
while contributions of money almost 
seem less a sacrifice when some return 
in the shape of a handsome certificate, 
or what not, is obtained for them. 
Now, one of these certificates, still 
in vogue in a leading city, reads as 
follows: ‘*‘One Hundred per cent. 
Stock. $—. Ten shares. This cer- 
tifies that Tabitha Thompson is the 
holder of Ten shares in the Sabbath 
School Charity Fund. Stockholders 
are guaranteed to receive one hundred 
times as much as they put in (Matthew 
xix., 29). Those who continue to pay 
into the fund as much as six cents a 
week for three years in succession, to 
be life members of the American Sys- 
tematic Beneficence Society. Those 
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who do this for six years to be honor- 
ary managers for life. Those who do 
this for ten years to be honorary vice- 
presidents for life. Those who de 
this (from love to Christ) while they 
live, will have a free admission through 
the gates into the heavenly city, a 
snow-white robe, a heavenly harp, a 
crown of gold, and a seat at the right 
hand of the final Judge.” This queer 
certificate is emphasized with all the 
power of capitals; and its signatures, 
in the place where those of guaran- 
tors or directors usually are, are the 
names of men very illustrious alike in 
business and in Christian work. The 
certificate or passport is a striking 
idea, but obviously it is carried out 
with such details as to make it in bad 
taste. 

A remarkable hymn, or religious 
poem rather, which was quite popular 
in England some years ago, falls into 
the exact error just noted. It was 
written originally, it is said, on the 
cover of an old Bible during a busi- 
ness crisis, when many banks stopped 
payment. It opens as follows: 

This is my never-failing Bank, 
My more than golden store ; 


No golden bank is half so rich : 
How can I then be poor ? 


Sometimes my Banker, smiling, says, 
“ Why don’t you oftener come ? 

And when you draw a little biil, 
Why not a larger sum ? 


“Why live so niggardly and poor ? 
Thy Bank contains a plenty. 
Why come and take a one-pound note 
When you can have a twenty ?”’ 
The verses then begin to go into still 
closer comparisons between banking 
details and Biblical doctrines. Those 
notes, we are assured, can never be 
refused that ‘‘are by grace accepted.” 
But, on the other hand, all forged 
notes are ‘‘sure to be detected,” and 
‘all those will deal in forged notes 
who are not God’s elected.” Then 
the lines proceed: 


Though thousand notes lay scattered 
round, 
All signed, and sealed, and free, 
Yet many a doubting soul will say, 
**Ah! they are not for me.’’ 
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Base Unbelief will lead the soul 
To say what is not true ; 
I tell the poor, self-emptied man, 
These notes belong to you. 
But stranger still are the verses that 
then follow, evidently dictated by the 
truest piety, and yet singularly spoiled 
as poetry by the pushing of the meta- 
phor to absurd extremes: 


Should all the banks in Britain break, 
The Bank of England smash, 

Bring in your notes to Zion’s Bank : 
You're sure to get your cash. 


Nay, if you have but one small note, 
Fear not to bring it in. 

Come boldly to this Bank of Grace. 
The Banker is within. 


T'll go again. I need not fear 
My notes should be rejected. 
Sometimes my Banker gives me more 
Than asked for or expected. 


Sometimes I felt a little proud, 
I managed things so clever. 
Perhaps before the day was gone 
I felt as poor as ever. 


Sometimes, with blushes in my face, 
Just at the door [ stand. 

I know if Moses kept the Bank, 
I'm sure I should be damn‘d. 


We read of one young man, indeed, 
Whose riches did abound, 

But in the Banker's book of life 
His name was never found. 


The leper had a little note. 
“Lord ! if thou wilt, thou can.” 
The Banker paid his little note, 
And healed the dying man. 


Behold and see the dying thief, 
Hung by his Banker's side. 

He cried, “‘ Lord, remember me": 
He got his cash, and died. 


His blessed Banker took him home 
To everlasting glory ; 

And there to shout his Banker's grace, 
And tell his endless story. 


We now pass to an entirely different 
class of peculiarities in hymnology. 
A short time ago the Portsmouth 
(England) school board had before it 
the question whether Watts’s ‘* Divine 
and Moral Songs” should be sung in 
the board schools. In the course of 
the discussion a member named Eman- 
uel asked to be allowed to look ata 
copy of the book in question; and, 
turning over its pages, he picked out 
the following verse and read it: 

Lord, I ascribe it to Thy grace, 
And not to chance, as others do, 


That I was born of Christian race, 
And not a Heathen or a Jew. 
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Mr. Emanuel, who was himself a 
Jew, satirically said that he thought 
that rather a fine specimen of Chris- 
tian charity. Now we all know that 
the motive of the good and great Dr. 
Watts was of the very best in penning 
that stanza. He felt grateful that he 
had not been unlucky enough to be 
born a Jew, and accordingly he said 
so; he felt it also to be a matter for 
special thanks, because he regarded it 
as the special act of Divine Providence 
in his behalf. And yet, after all, the 
ring of this stanza is not greatly dif- 
ferent from that of the gratitude of 
the Pharisee in the temple: ‘‘I thank 
Thee that Iam not as other men are, 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or 
even as this publican ’—a text from 
which the eminent author of the 
‘* Hore Lyrice” probably preached 
at least once to the congregation of 
Mark Lane. 

The book which was discussed be- 
fore the Portsmouth school board is 
the one so familiar wherever the Eng- 

- lish tongue is spoken—originally call- 
ed ‘*Divine Songs for Children ”— 
and in the first preface the author said, 
‘*T have designed to profit all, if pos- 
sible, and offend none”; but that it 
did not look to the honor of transla- 
tion is clear from its lines, ‘‘’Tis to 
Thy sovereign grace I owe That I was 
born on British ground.” In the same 
hymn the child is to ‘‘ pity those that 
know no heaven and fear no hell.” 
There is, in fact, a wonderful tone of 
self satisfaction running all through 
these familiar songs for children, 
showing, perhaps, that the children 
with whom the reverend author asso- 
ciated, in Sir John Hartopp’s family at 
Stoke Newington, and in Lady Ab- 
ney’s at Theobalds, were fortunate in 
their surroundings and their training. 
The child is taught in these songs to 
be thankful that ‘‘ while others early 
learn to swear, And curse, and lie, 
and steal,” he does nothing of the 
sort. Still, the morality of these 
hymns is a very stern one. The hymn 


against lying winds up with this 
verse: 
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Then let me always watch my lips, 
Lest I be struck to death and hell, 

Since God a book of reck’ning keeps 
For every lie that children tell. 


Another hymn, ‘‘against scoffing 
and calling names,” warns the little 
one that ‘‘ He’s in danger of hell-tire, 
That calls his brother ‘ fool’’’; while 
he is told that, against the disobedient 
lad, ‘‘ Dreadful plagues are threaten- 


ed by the Lord”: 
The ravens shall pick out his eyes, 
And eagles eat the same. 


The hymn ‘‘against pride in 
clothes” is one most worthy of pre- 
servation, and of being oftener used 
than it is in manuals of infantile edu- 
cation. Yet it begins rather quaintly: 


Why should our garments, made to hide 
Our parents’ shame, provoke our pride ? 
The art of dress did ne’er begin 

Till Eve, our mother, learn’d to sin. 


In the ‘‘ Moral Songs,” can we ever 
forget the quaint and dear old ‘‘ Cra- 
dle Hymn,” to which tenderest memo- 
ries cling? There is, to be sure, no 
little of the atmosphere of well-to-do 
parents and comfortable surroundings, 
already noted, pervading this also: 
‘‘Thy food and raiment, house and 
home thy friends provide—all without 
thy care or payment,” etc. And then, 
in the verse following, ‘‘ how much 
better thou’rt attended ” is the same 
grateful and comfortable sentiment. 
But presently the little song gets more 
tempestuous, and indeed rather excited 
for a lullaby. 

For upward of a hundred and fifty 
years have the hymns of Dr. Watts 
been used by Christian churches in 
England and America, without failing 
in their popularity. Doddridge, in a 
letter to Dr. Watts, mentions that 
once, after a sermon to a large assem- 
bly of plain country people, they sang 
the hymn of Watts: ‘‘Give me the 
wings of faith to rise,” and, says 
Doddridge, ‘*In that part of the wor- 
ship I had the satisfaction to observe 
tears in the eyes of several of the peo- 
ple. After the service was over, some 
of them told me that they were not 
able to sing, so deeply were their 
minds affected.” If, then, we have 
quoted one or two oddities from this 
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great hymn-writer, it has been, of 
course, with a full view of the habitual 
impressiveness of his works. 

The author of ‘‘The Irish Sketch 
Book ” mentions with much astonish- 
ment a hymn that he heard sung in a 
Dublin church: 


Hasten to some distant isle, 
In the bosom of the deep, 
Where the skies for ever smile, 
And the blacks for ever weep. 


This he pronounced, with some heat, 
to be ‘nonsensical, false twaddle,” 
not fit to be sung ‘‘in a house of the 
Church of England, and by people as- 
sembled for grave and decent worship.” 

Occasionally a hymn quite meritori- 
ous in other respects fails through be- 
ing unsuitable for the specific purpose 
which it is designed to fill. An illus- 
tration may be found in a hymn nomi- 
nally designed for the use and conso- 
lation of poor cotton-spinners in Lan- 
cashire. It says: 


Now, Job he was a most patient man, 
The richest in the East ; 

When he was brought to poverty 
His riches did increase. 


He bore them with great pains, 
And never did complain, 

But always trusted in the Lord, 
And soon got rich again, 


While the fact here stated is all very 
well in its way, yet the total inappli- 
cability of it is clear, since the case of 
the poor cotton-spinners was certainly 
not that of people who had once been 
very rich and were then brought to 
poverty. Still more illogical and in- 
consequential are the remaining ver- 
ses, which seek, perhaps, to repair the 
foregoing fault: 

Though poor, we are contented— 
No riches do we crave ; 


They are only vanity 
On this side of the grave. 


Though we may roll in riches, 
Our glass is near run out. 

We brought no riches in this world, 
And none can we take out. 

We need only remark that the lia- 
bility of the poor spinners to ‘‘ roll in 
riches” is almost too remote for such 
a hymn to take note of it. 

A queer and interesting specimen of 
well-sustained rhymed allegory is the 
‘Spiritual Sea Voyage,” a religious 
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poem of three hundred and thirty-nine 
verses, purporting to give the adven- 
tures of a sailor who embarked on the 
ship Free Grace, launched at Eden. 
The ‘‘ Captain was Jesus,and Mercy his 
mate.” The sailor examines the ship, 
and finds her ‘‘ the best of the fleet.” 
God’s love ‘‘ was her mizzen, likewise 
her mainsail,” and she was planked 
throughout with salvation. As to her 
armament, ‘‘her excellent metal was 
spiritual prayer.’ Her cable was faith, 
her anchor, good hope. She was well 
stored with provisions, her cordage 
was truth, and pleasant to haul. 

I viewed her forecastle, and likewise her waist, 
Her immutable shrouds and omnipotent mast. 
Her ballast is weighty, she never can heel. 

Her builder is God, and Election's her keel. 

Then our sailor examined the decks. 
The lowest was contrition, the one 
next above was adoption, and the 
highest was assurance. ‘‘ Her cable, 
a fake, lay near to her bow, and thou- 
sands of fathoms were stored below.” 
Man’s daily reflection is the log, but, 
adds the narrator, often neglected 
through drinking of grog. Her beck- 
ets were laden with cordage in store; 
her pennant was glory; her spindle, 
joy; her cannon, lashed fast by a hitch, 
was sound heart; the powder was zeal, 
the watch was fervor, and her shot 
the laws of Jehovah, both cold and 
hot. 

Our voyager entered the ship by Ja- 
cob’s ladder, and received a new out- 
fit of clothing: 

I came to the light, and saw I was clean ; 

My linen was white, and my hammock was green. 
Thus, fitted by Grace with apparel to wear, 
Bedecked with a chain, and a ring in my ear, 

The sailors were all happy, and 
‘* praised the wine that the Cape did 
afford.” But there were some ‘legal 
sailors,” who were determined to work 
for their hire and stirred up everybody 
to do the same. ‘‘Let breaming be 
done,” they said; they wanted jury- 
masts to be made, caulking to be done, 
and timber got ready ‘‘ for fishing her 
mast.” These busy men cavilled at 
others who were drinking their grog 
over their happy prospects. ‘* You'll 
soon get the flux, if you tipple so 
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fast,” they said. But the others, who 
were not of the Murphy school of 
Christians, quietly kept on, for 
Provisions were plenty, and plenty of flip, 

With liberty granted to all in the ship. 

Profuse was the Captain : our joy to enhence, 
He paid us the bounty, with two months’ advance. 


This set all the sailors to drinking of wine, 

Nor could they persuade them to handle a line, 

No duty was done, not a sail could be bent, 

Till their liquor was gone, and their bounty was 
spent. 

With things thus going on to a sail- 
or’s idea of complete happiness, the 
crew began to talk with each other,and 
the old hands praised their Captain, 
who on board in a storm was ‘‘ ne’er but 
once known to sleep.” The new hand 
could only, for his part, praise the 
ship, ‘‘so steady in sailing, she never 
can rake,” equally fitted for burden 
and chase, with ‘** bits” so firm, and 
capstan so ‘‘ able,” while, as for the 
anchor, it never was foul. 

The Captain at length addresses his 
officers and men. Privateers, wherever 
met, are to be ‘‘ raked with prevalent 
prayer”: 

Discharge from the round-house, the fore-peak 
and waist, 

And, if they bear off, tack about and give chase. 

Those sailors shall ever be worthy applause 

Who prevent their enemy's thwarting their hawse. 

The Captain says that he has 
** strength for the weak, but a cat for 
the forward.” As to the privateers 
cruising about, one is the Rebellion, 
whose crew ‘‘count me their debtor, 
and fight for their pay.” They are for- 
ward to fight. Another craft is Feign- 
ed Assurance, a keen fire-drake, but 
easily known by her puzzling wake. 
This vessel is crank for the want of good 
ballast. ‘*They speak of the compass 
and box it at will, And puzzle my crew; 
but no mariners still.” But one of the 
worst privateers is Free-Will. She 
‘*was built by a capital hand,” says the 
Captain, but ‘‘ Destruction engaged 
her, assisted by Death, And left her no 
canvas, so much as a reef.” Cain and 
Mr. Nimrod went in her to their cost. 
Workmen pay her with slime and 
sheath her with tin. Much is given to 
prelates to keep her repaired, but in 
vain they caulk her with good works. 
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‘*Some,” adds the Captain, ‘* talk of 
perfection, which you must aim at, 
Though none but your Captain could 
ever box that.” Then a look-out must 
be kept for the packet Distress, pur- 
sued by the fire-drake Terror. 

Next the Captain talked of the 
‘*Pharisee frigate” from Rome, built 
by the Pope, and supplied with gales 
by St. Anthony. Her log-book is the 
**Week’s Preparation” and her compass 
‘* The Whole Duty of Man.” The Cap- 
tain says he will cause this frigate to 
founder, The ship shall be wrecked, 
but the crew shall be saved, and the 
boat Resignation shall bring them on 
board the Free Grace. ‘* They’re 
sound navigators,” says the Captain. 
‘*They shall have their bounty; they 
hand, reef, and steer.”” They must be 
received tenderly and kindly as mess- 
mates: ‘*Let messes be plenty, and 
cheer them with flip.” They are to be 
reclothed, given their pay, ‘‘and ad- 
vance too,” and told of the Captain 
and the hoped-for port, and that ‘‘all’s 
safe if three fathoms are found.” 
With that ended the speech, ‘and 
with raptures of joy we applauded the 
Lord.” 

And now the sailing signal was 
given. The Captain smiled to see an- 
chor weighed so fast. ‘*Some cried, 
‘She’s a cockbill,’ and others, ‘ Avast.’” 
There was ‘‘a following sea,” and 
everything was lovely. But at last 
the wind failed, the climate became 
hot, and some ‘‘suspected we had 
crossed the line.” Complaints then 
sprang up; the rebellious loathed the 
water, and railed at the purser ‘‘ for 
keeping their food.” A mutiny was 
declared, and ‘‘all the ringleaders 
were tied to the gun.” 

Our noble Commander and propitious Saviour 

Then ordered a dozen for each ringleader. 

Then the fainting and weary were 
supplied with flip and meat, and to 
screen them from the sun ‘‘he faith- 
fully promised an awning to raise.” 
Things thus went much better, and 
duly the Cape of Good Hope was 
reached, where there was excellent 
Wine, and ‘‘each sailor that tasted the 
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blood of the grape wished he might 
never sail from the Cape.” Many 
young sailors were taken on board. 

Soon after leaving the Cape a fog 
sprang up, followed by a tempest, in 
the midst of which appeared the pi- 
rate Corruption, commanded by the 
devil. A combat followed. Licuten- 
ant Reason and Captain Self-Will, in 
the mysterious absence of the true 
captain, made a poor show of fighting; 
but Gospel Resistance rallied the crew 
to pour in a broadside of prayer. The 
pirate then called his boarders, and 
Admiral Lucifer, with his officers, 
Faithless, Enmity, Pride, and others, 
Purser Savelife, Jacky Perplex, Gun- 
ner Malice, Mr. Doubt, Daddy Wan- 
ton, and an Homeric list of other wor- 
thies, came on. The fighting was hot 
until the Captain of the Free Grace 
was seen approaching ‘‘on the top of 
a wave.” Thereafter all went well: 
‘four jolly young lubbers came up 
from the hold,” and the crew of the 
pirate were put in irons. 

Lots were then cast on the Free 
Grace to know how she got caught in 
the late tempest, and the lot fell on 
‘* Master Legal,” who, being stubborn, 
was pitched into the sea, whence he 
came back more humble. The cases 
of Loose, Freezeheart, and others were 
then attended to, while Slothful got 
the cat. Fine days followed, and 
‘*the wine now was plenty, and plen- 
ty the feod.” In the roads, reached 
soon after, the sailors received the 
whole of their pay. 

Now, however, new dangers were 
found. The Arius was seen wrecked 
on a rock to the larboard, while on 
the starboard shoals the ‘‘ pirate So- 
cinus” was cast away. However, in 
answer to the prayer of faith, a buoy 
was descried near Arius, while ‘‘ the 
unerring Ram ” and the Lion, at night, 
showed the proper course by Socinus, 
and so our navigators ‘‘sailed with 
safety where millions are lost.” Then 
they ‘‘tippled the wine and boozed 
the grog” in joy. 

Their next adventure was to meet 
with some galleys, apparently under 
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direction of Free Will; and the crews, 
who were rowizg around without get- 
ting ahead, hailed the Free Grace to 
know her name. The answer was re- 
turned boldly, adding that provisions 
were fresh, the liquor good, and no 
scorbutic humors on board. 

Our noble commander is Jesus the Lord, 

And, bless him for ever, he’s mostly on board ; 
We are not afraid of his final elope. 


We missed him but twice from the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


All galleys at first were invented by knaves, 

And rowing s intended for none but for slaves ; 

The sailors of Tarshish they plied the oar, 

But God was against them, and drove them from 
shore. 


Vanharmin and Baxter, we shun them of course, 
For self-contradiction ; for what can be worse ? 
*Tis proved, by all the directions they urge, 
Their whole navigation was penned in a surge. 
This provoked a retort from the 
galleys, whose sailors chaffed the crew 
of the Free Grace on calling themselves 
‘*elect,” and accused them of having 
“corruptions” confined in the hold. 
This led to more banter, and so they 
parted—the author adding: 


Those rebels that dare with election to sport 
Are bound for Destruction, and sure of their 
port. 

At last the Haven of Rest appeared 
in full view; but before it was reach- 
ed came a fight with the man-of-war 
Dissolution, which sailed out of the 
harbor to meet them, with black can- 
vas, and swift as a letter-of-marque. 
Elijah and Enoch alone never struck to 
her fag. Her crew consisted of fears, 
phantoms, distresses, and snares. Her 
appearance at first caused much dis- 
may. The conflict began. Some es- 
caped for the time, but many on the 
Free Grace were laid low. Doubtful, 
Distrust, and Feeble were much afraid 
at first, but at last believed in victory, 
and challenged Captain Death, the 
commander of the Dissolution, to 
board. Peevish, Careful, and Pur- 
blind received mortal hurts with va- 
rying tempers. In fine, a trumpet was 


heard which proclaimed a release, 
and dismayed all-conquering Death, 
who found his ship’s hold shaking, 
and at length shattered from pennant 
to keel. 
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Now Death to his grief an emetic receiv’d, 

And the numbers he'd gorg’d very soon were re- 
liev'd ; 

With huge and deep heavings resigned the dead, 

And the chosen appear’d in the form of their 
Head. 


Death cast up the wicked as sand on the shore ; 
Yea, all that he ever had gorged before ; 
And when he discharg’d his numberless prey 
He sunk to a shadow and vanish’d away. 


Free Grace and her crew arrived at last. 

No sailor was miss’d when the muster was 
pass’d ; 

By thousands and millions the angels appear’d, 

And welcom’d us home with the anthems we 
heard. 


Our space warns us here to stop, 
though a very interesting part of our 
subject remains unmentioned — the 
freaks of hymnology shown in favorite 
camp-meeting tunes, and in such de- 
votional plantation melodies as ‘*‘ Roll, 
Jordan, roll,” or ‘*Turn back Pha- 
raoh’s Army,” or ‘*Go Down, Moses,” 
or ‘*We will Die in the Field,” or 
**The Devil he’s out on a Big Ram- 
page.” If there be amusement, there 
are also pathos and picty in such rhap- 
sodies as 

I do believe, without a doubt, 
Let my people go ! 
The Christian has a right to shout, 
Let my people go! 
A part of the oddity of these planta- 
tion tunes plainly arises from the con- 
stant interruption of the flow of the 
verse by the refrain, which comes in 
with tremendous unction at the end 
of each line. These quaint ditties 
coolly hold in suspense a sentence dis- 
severed almost between subject and 
verb, A favorite song runs: 
I heard a rumbling in the sky— 
Waiting on the Lord. 


Oh, then I thought my end was nigh— 
Waiting on the Lord. 


Keep your shoes upon your feet— 
Waiting on the Lord. 

Then you shall walk the golden street— 
Waiting on the Lord. 


The trivial character of the refrain, 
which often consists simply of such 
phrases as ‘‘Oh, yes, oh, yes,” or 
*¢That I am,” causes the tunes at some 
of the back-country colored camp- 
meetings to be anything but impres- 
sive. 


Besides, the facility with which 
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additions can be extemporized by al- 
most anybody to this kind of verse 
often causes it to take a very ridi- 
culous and unworthy shape. Still, 
among these strange and shifting per- 
formances some favorite tunes retain 
fixed words, and become famous. 
There are many such fervent and 
touching songs as ‘‘Children, you'll 
be called on to die in the field of bat- 
tle,” or ‘‘Oh, how I love my Jesus! ” 
and others made familiar everywhere 
by the Fisk university singers. One 
song which greatly appeals to the 
emotions of the colored protracted 
meetings is the ‘‘ General Roll”: 
There's a fire in the east, there's a fire in the 
west. 
The books shall be opened on that day. 
The general roll will be called that day— 


You'll be there, I'll be there— 
And the general roll will be called that day, 


Besides the genuine camp-meeting 
songs, many find their way into the 
newspapers which bear the appearance 
of being fictions, and intentionally ir- 
reverent, and need claim no notice in 
our article. 

No language, not even the German, 
is richer in devotional verse than ours. 
We have large variety in measure, 
sentiment, and subject—the hymns 
of Montgomery, Doddridge, Newton; 
Keble’s ‘‘Sun of my soul, Thou Sa- 
viour dear”; Heber’s ‘‘ By cool Silo- 
am’s shady rill”; Moore’s ‘‘ Thou art, 
O God, the life and light”; C. South- 
ey’s mariner’s hymn ; Cowper’s ‘‘ There 
is a fountain filled with blood”; Kirke 
White’s ‘‘Star of Bethlehem”; the 
majestic ‘‘When I survey the won- 
drous cross” of Watts; C. Elliott's 
‘Just as I am”; George Herbert's 
‘‘Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so 
bright”; Pope’s ‘‘ Vital Spark of hea- 
venly flame ”; Wesley's immortal.‘ Je- 
sus, lover of my soul ’—where, indeed, 
should we pause, in merely trying to 
indicate by example the wealth of so- 
norous and exquisite verse that pours 
on us, from these great names, and 
others as great, on the roll of our de- 
votional poesy? 

F. B. A. 
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‘AN accomplished contributor to 
these pages lately used a happy 
phrase in speaking of that charming 
regiou whose name I have just written. 
He called it the ‘‘heart of England.” 
Making a short stay there very lately, 
I remembered this appellation. I felt 
as if I were at the grassy centre and 
core of the English world. It is in 
fact central England, midmost Eng- 
land, essential, immitigable England. 
I have a sense of knowing a good deal 
more about this admirable country by 
reason of this heedful sojourn. I feel 
as if, after a fashion, I had been ‘‘in- 
terviewing” the genius of pastoral 
Britain. From a charming lawn—a 
lawn delicious to one’s sentient boot- 
sole—I looked without obstruction at 
a sombre, soft, romantic mass, whose 
outline was blurred by mantling ivy. 
It made a perfect picture; and, in the 
foreground, the great trees overarched 
their boughs from right and left, so as 
to give it a symmetrical frame. This 
interesting object was Kenilworth cas- 
tle. It was within distance of an easy 
walk, but one hardly thought of walk- 
ing to it any more than one would 
have thought of walking to a purple- 
shadowed tower in the background of 
a Berghem or a Claude. Here there 
were purple shadows, and slowly shift- 
ing lights, and a soft-hued, bosky 
country in the middle distance. 

Of course, however, I did walk over 
to Kenilworth castle; and of course 
the walk led me through leafy lanes, 
and inside the hedgerows, that make a 
tangled screen for lawn-like meadows. 
Of course too, I am bound to add, 
there was a row of ancient peddlers 
outside the castle wall, hawking two- 
penny pamphlets and photographs. 
Of course, equally, at the foot of the 
grassy mound on which the- ruin 
stands, there were half a dozen public 
houses; and, always of course, there 
were half a dozen beery paupers 





sprawling on the grass in the moist 
sunshine. There was the usual re- 
spectable young woman to open the 
castle gate and to receive the usual 
sixpenny fee. And there were the 
usual squares of printed cardboard, 
suspended upon vencrable surfaces, 
with further mention of twopence, 
threepence, fourpence. I do not al- 
lude to these things querulously, for 
Kenilworth is a very tame lion—a lion 
that, in former years, I had stroked 
more than once. I remembered per- 
fectly my first visit to this romantic 
spot—how I chanced upon a picnic; 
how I stumbled over beer bottles 
there ; how the very echoes of the beau- 
tiful ruin seemed to have dropped all 
their /’s. That was a sultry afternoon; 
I allowed my spirits to sink, and I 
came away hanging my head. This was 
a beautiful fresh morning, and in the 
interval I had grown philosophic. I 
had learned that, with regard to all 
the public lions in England, there is 
a minimum of cockneyfication with 
which you must make your account. 
There are always people on the field 
before you, and there is generally 
something being drunk on the prem- 
ises. 

I hoped, on the occasion of which 
Iam now speaking, that I had chanced 
upon the minimum; and indeed, 
for the first five minutes I flattered 
myself that this was the case. In 
the beautiful grassy court of the cas- 
tle, on my entrance, there were not 
more than eight or ten fellow-intrud- 
ers. There were a couple of old ladies 
on a bench, eating something out of a 
newspaper; there was a dissenting 
minister, also on a bench, reading the 
guide-book aloud to his wife and sis- 
ter-in-law; there were three or four 
children pushing each other up and 
down the turfy hillocks. This was 
sweet seclusion indeed; and I got 
a capital start with the various beauti- 
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ful square-windowed fragments of the 
stately pile. They are extremely beau- 
tiful, with their even, pale red color, 
their deep-green drapery, their prince- 
ly vastness of scale. But presently 
the tranquil ruin began to swarm like 
a startled hive. There were plenty of 
people, if they chose to show them- 
selves. They emerged from crum- 
bling doorways and gaping chambers, 
with the best conscience in the world; 
but I know not, after all, why I should 
bear them a grudge, for they gave me 
a pretext for wandering about in 
search of a quiet point of view. I can- 
not say that I found my point of view, 
but in looking for it 1 saw the castle, 
which is certainly an admirable ruin. 
And when the respectable young wo- 
man had let me out of the gate again, 
and I had shaken my head at the civil- 
spoken peddlers who form a little ave- 
nue for the arriving and departing 
visitor, I found it in my good nature 
to linger a moment on the trodden, 
grassy slope, and to think that in spite 
of the hawkers, the paupers, and the 
beer shops, there was still a good deal 
of old England in the scene. I say in 
spite of these things, but it may have 
been, in some degree, because of them. 
' Who shall resolve into its component 
parts any impression of this richly 
complex English world, where the 
present is always seen, as it were, in 
profile, and the past presents a full 
face? At all events the solid red castle 
rose behind me, towering above its 
small old ladies and its investigating 
parsons; before me, across the patch 
of common, was a row of ancient cot- 
tages, black-timbered, red-gabled, pic- 
turesque, which evidently had a mem- 
ory of the castle in its better days. A 
quaintish village straggled away on 
the right, and on the left the dark, fat 
meadows were lighted up with misty 
sun spots and browsing sheep. I 
looked about for the village stocks; I 
was ready to take the modern vagrants 
for Shakespearian clowns; and I was 
on the point of going into one of the 
ale houses to ask Mrs. Quickly for a 
cup of sack. 
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I began these remarks, however, 
with no intention of talking about 
the tame lions in which this region 
abounds, but with a design, rather, 
of noting a few impressions of some of 
the shyer and more elusive ornaments 
of the show. Stratford, of course, is 
a very sacred place, but I prefer to say 
a word, for instance, about a charm- 
ing old rectory, a good many miles 
distant, and to tell what a pleasant 
picture it made of a summer after- 
noon, during a domestic festival. 
These are the happiest of a stranger’s 
memories of English life, and he feels 
that he need make no apology for 
lightly touching upon them. I drove 
through the leafy lanes I spoke of just 
now, and peeped over the hedges into 
fields where the yellow harvest stood 
waiting. In some places they were al- 
ready shorn, and while the light be- 
gan to redden in the west and to make 
a horizontal glow behind the dense 
wayside foliage, the gleaners, here and 
there, came brushing through gaps in 
the hedges with enormous sheaves up- 
on their shoulders. The rectory was 
an ancient gabled building, of pale 
red brick, with white stone facings 
and clambering vines. It dates, I im- 
agine, from the early Hanoverian time; 
and as it stood there upon its cushiony 
lawn, among its ordered gardens, 
cheek to cheek with its little Norman 
church, it seemed to me the model of 
a quiet, spacious, easy English home. 
The cushiony lawn, as I have called it, 
stretched away to the edge of a brook, 
and afforded to a number of very ami- 
able people an opportunity of playing 
lawn-tennis. There were half a doz- 
en games going forward at once, and 
at each of them a great many ‘‘ nice 
girls,” as they say in England, were 
distinguishing themselves. These 
young ladies kept the ball going with 
an agility worthy of the sisters and 
sweethearts of a race of cricketers, 
and gave me a chance to admire their 
flexibility of figure and their freedom 
of action. When they came back to 
the house, after the games, flushed a 
little and a little dishevelled, they 
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might have passed for the attendant 
nymphs of Diana, flocking in from the 
chase, There had, indeed, been a 
chance for them to wear the quiver, a 
target for archery being erected on the 
lawn. I remembered George Eliot’s 
Gwendolen, and waited to see her step 
out of the bemuslined groups; but she 
was not forthcoming, and it was plain 
that if lawr-tennis had been invented 
in Gwendolen’s day, this young lady 
would have captivated Mr. Grand- 
court by her exploits with the racket. 
She certainly would have been a mis- 
tress of the game; and, if the sugges- 
tion is not too gross, the free play of 
arm that she would have learned from 
it might have proved an inducement 
to her boxing the ears of the insup- 
portable Deronda, 

After a while it grew too dark for 
lawn-tennis; but while the twilight 
was still mildly brilliant I wandered 
away, out of the grounds of the charm- 
ing parsonage, and turned into the 
little churchyard beside it. Here I 
found myself up to my neck in Gray’s 
**Elegy.” The little weather-worn, 
rust-colored church had an appearance 
of high antiquity; there were some 
curious Norman windows in the apse. 
Unfortunately I could not get inside; 
Icould only glance into the open doors 
across the interval of a quaint old- 
timbered, heavy-hooded, padlocked 
porch. But the sweetest evening still- 
ness hung over the place, and the sun- 
set was red behind a dark row of rook- 
haunted elms. The stillness seemed 
the greater because three or four rus- 
tic children were playing, with little 
soft cries, among the crooked, deep- 
buried grave-stones. One poor little 
girl, who seemed deformed, had climb- 
ed some steps that served as a pedes- 
tal for a tall, medisval-looking cross. 
She sat perched there, staring at me 
through the gloaming. This was the 
heart of England, unmistakably; it 
might have been the very pivot of a na- 
tion’s peace. One need not be a rabid 


Anglican to be extremely sensible of 
the charm of an English country church 
—and indeed of seme of the features 
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of an English rural Sunday. In Lon- 
don there is something oppressive in 
the rigidly decent and ultra-genteel 
observance of this festival; but in the 
country some of the ceremonies that it 
entails have an indefinable harmony 
with an ancient, pastoral landscape. 
I made this reflection on an occasion 
that is still very fresh in my memory. 
I said to myself that the walk to church 
from a beautiful country house, of 
a lovely summer afternoon, may be the 
prettiest possible adventure. The 
house stands perched upon a pedestal 
of rock, and looks down from its win- 
dows and terraces upon a shadier spot 
in the wooded meadows, of which the 
blunted tip of a spire explains the 
character. A little company of peo- 
ple, whose costume denotes the high- 
est pitch of civilization, winds down 
through the blooming gardens, passes 
out of a couple of small gates, and 
reaches the foot-path in the fields. 
This is especially what takes the fancy 
of the sympathetic stranger; the level, 
deep-green meadows, studded here and 
there with a sturdy oak; the denser 
grassiness of the foot-path, the lily- 
sheeted pool beside which it passes, 
the rustic stiles, where he stops and 
looks back at the great house and its 
wooded background. It is in the 
highest degree probable that he has the 
privilege of walking with a very pret- 
ty girl, and it is morally certain that 
he thinks a pretty English girl the 
prettiest creature in the world. He 
knows that she doesn’t know how 
pretty is this walk of theirs; she has 
been taking if®-or taking another 
quite as good—any time these twenty 
years. Bnt her quiet-eyed unsuspect- 
ingness only makes her the more a part 
of his delicate entertainment. The 
latter continues unbroken while they 
reach the little churchyard, and pass 
up to the ancient porch, round which 
the rosy rustics are standing decently 
and deferentially, to watch the arrival 
of the brilliant contingent. This par- 
ty takes its place in a great square 
pew, as large as a small room, and with 
seats all round, and while he listens to 
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the respectable intonings the sympa- 
thetic stranger reads over the inscrip- 
tions on the mural tablets before him, 
all to the honor of the earlier bearers 
of a name which is, for himself, a sym- 
bol of hospitality. 

When I came back to the parsonage 
the entertainment had been transferred 
to the interior, and I had occasion to 
admire the maidenly vigor of those 
charming young girls, who, after 
playing lawn-tennis all the afternoon, 
were modestly expecting to dance all 
the evening. And in regard to this 
it is not impertinent to say that from 
almost any group of young English 
girls—though preferably from such 
as have passed their lives in quiet 
country homes—an American observer 
receives a delightful impression of 
something that he can best describe 
as general salubrity. He notices face 
after face in which this rosy absence 
of 4 morbid strain—this simple, 
natural, affectionate development— 
amounts to positive beauty. If the 
young girl has no other beauty, the 
look I speak of is a sufficient charm; 
but when it is united, as it so often is, 
to real perfection of feature and color, 
the result is the most beautiful thing 
in nature. It makes the highest 
type of English beauty, and to my 
sense there is nothing better than that. 
Not long since I heard a clever for- 
eigner indulge, in conversation with 
an English lady—a very wise and lib- 
eral woman—in a little lightly restric- 
tive criticism of her countrywomen. 
**It is possible,” she answered, in re- 
gard to one of his MBjections; ‘but 
such as they are, they are inexpressibly 
dear to their husbands.” This is 
doubtless true of good wives all over 
the world; but I felt, as I listened 
to these words of my friend, that 
there is often something in an English 
girl-face which gives it an extra touch 
of justesse. Such as the woman is, 
she has here, more than elsewhere, 
the look of being completely and pro- 
foundly at the service of the man she 
loves. This look, after one has been 
a while in England, comes to seem so 
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much a proper and indispensable part 
of a ‘‘nice” face, that the absence of 
it appears a sign of irritability, van- 
ity, hardness, shallowness. Depth of 
tenderness, as regards a masculine 
counterpart—that is what it means; 
and I confess that that seems to me 
a very agreeable meaning. I quite 
agreed with the author of the declara- 
tion I have quoted, that if outweighed 
the particular foible her interlocutor 
had touched upon, for, if I recollect 
rightly, this was merely some slight 
irregularity of toilet. 

As for the prettiness, I cannot for- 
bear, in the face of a fresh reminis- 
cence, to give it another word. And 
yet, in regard to prettiness, what do 
words avail? This was what I asked 
myself the other day as I looked at a 
young girl who stood in an old oaken 
parlor, whose rugged panelling made 
a background for her lovely head, in 
simple conversation with a handsome 
lad. I said to myself that the faces of 
English young people had often a sin- 
gular charm, but that this same charm 
is too soft and shy a thing to talk 
about. The young girl’s face had a 
lovely oval, and her clear brown eyes a 
quiet warmth. Hercomplexion was as 
pure as a sunbeam after rain, and she 
smiled in a way that made any other 
way of smiling than that seem a shal- 
low grimace—a mere creaking of the 
facial muscles. The young man stood 
facing her, slowly scratching his 
thigh and shifting from one foot to 
the other. He was tall and very well 
made, and so sun-burned that his fair 
hair was lighter than his complexion. 
He had honest, stupid blue eyes, anda 
simple smile that showed his hand- 
some teeth. He was very well dress- 
ed. Presently I heard what they were 
saying. ‘‘I suppose it’s pretty big,” 
said the beautiful young girl. ‘‘ Yes; 
it’s pretty big,” said the handsome 
young man. ‘‘It’s nicer when they 
are big,” said the young girl. The 
young man looked at her, and at 
everything in general, with his slowly 
apprehending blue eye, and for some 
time no further remark was made, 
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‘“‘Tt draws ten feet of water,” he at 
last went on. ‘‘How much water is 
there?” said the young girl. She spoke 
in a charming voice. ‘‘ There are thirty 
feet of water,” said the young man. 
‘* Oh, that’s enough,” said the young 
girl. I had had an idea they were 
flirting. It was an ancient room and 
extremely picturesque ; everything was 
polished over with the brownness of 
centuries. The chimney-piece was 
carved a foot thick, and the windows 
bore, in colored glass, the quarterings 
of ancestral couples. These had stop- 
ped two hundred years before; there 
was nothing newer than that date. 
Outside the windows was a deep, 
broad moat, which washed the base 
of gray walls—gray walls spotted over 
with the most delicate yellow lichens. 
In such a region as this meliow, con- 
servative Warwickshire an appreciative 
|} American finds the small things quite 
as suggestive asthe great. Everything, 
‘indeed, is suggestive, and impressions 
are constantly melting into each other 
‘and doing their work before he has 
;had time to ask them where they came 
‘from. He cannot go into a vine-cover- 
ed cottage to see a genial gentlewoman 
and a ‘‘nice girl” without being re- 
minded forsooth of ‘‘ The Small House 
at Allington.” Why of ‘*The Small 
House at Allington”? There is a larger 
house at which the ladies come up to 
dine; but that is surely an insufficient 
reason. That the ladies are charming 
—even that is not reason enough; for 
there have been other nice girls in the 
world than Lily Dale, and other mellow 
matrons than hermamma. Reminded, 
however, he is—especially when he 
goes out upon the lawn. Of course 
there is lawn-tennis, and it seems all 
ready for Mr. Crosbie to come and 
play. This is a small example of the 
way in which I caught my impertinent 
imagination constantly at play. In 
driving and walking, in looking and 
listening, everything seemed in some 
degree or other characteristic of a rich, 
powerful, old-fashioned society. One 
had no need of being told that this is 
a conservative county ; the fact seemed 
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written in the hedgerows and in the 
verdant acres behind them, Of course 
the owners of these things were con- 
servative; of course they were stub- 
bornly unwilling to see the great, har- 
monious edifice of Church and State 
the least bit shaken. I had a feeling, 
as I went about, that I should find 
some very ancient and curious opinions 
still comfortably domiciled in the fine 
old houses whose clustered gables and 
chimneys appeared here and there, at 
a distance, above their ornamental 
wards. Self-complacent British Tory- 
ism, viewed in this vague and conjec- 
tural fashion—across the fields and be- 
hind the oaks and birches—is by no 
means a thing the irresponsible stran- 
ger would wish away; it deepens the 
local color; it may be said to enhance 
the landscape. I got a sort of con- 
structive sense of its presence in the 
picturesque old towns of Coventry and 
Warwick, which appear to be filled 
with those institutions—chiefly of an 
eleemosynary order—that Toryism 
takes a genial comfort in. There are 
ancient charities in these places—hos- 
pitals, almshouses, asylums, infant 
schools—so quaint and venerable that 
they almost make the existence of 
poverty a delectable and satisfying 
thought. In Coventry in especial, I 
believe, these pious foundations are so 
numerous as almost to place a premium 
upon misery. Invidious reflections 
apart, however, there are few things 
that speak more quaintly and sugges- 
tively of the old England that an 
American loves than these clumsy lit- 
tle monuments of ancient benevolence. 
Such an institution as Leicester’s hos- 
pital at Warwick seems indeed to exist 
primarily for the sake of its spectacu- 
lar effect upon the American tourists, 
who, with the dozen rheumatic old 
soldiers maintained in affluence there, 
constitute its principal clientéle. 

The American tourist usually comes 
straight to this quarter of England— 
chiefly for the purpose of paying his re- 
spects to Shakespeare’s birthplace. 
Being here,he comes to Warwick to see 
the castle; and being at Warwick, he 
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comes to see the odd little theatrical- 
looking refuge for superannuated war- 
riors which lurks in the shadow of 
one of the old gate-towers, Every one 
will remember Hawthorne’s charm- 
ing account of the place, which has 
left no touch of fancy to be add- 
ed to any reference to it. The hos- 
pital struck me as a little museum 
kept up for the amusement and con- 
fusion of those Western travellers 
who are used to seeing charity more 
dryly and practically -administered. 
The old hospitallers—I am not sure, 
after all, whether they are necessarily 
soldiers, but some of them happen to 
be—are at once the curiosities and the 
keepers. They sit on benches outside 
of their door, at the receipt of cus- 
tom, all neatly brushed and darned, 
and ready, like Mr. Cook, to conduct 
you personally. They are only twelve 
in number, but their picturesque dwell- 
ing, perched upon the old city ram- 
part, and full of dusky little courts, 
cross-timbered gable ends, and deeply 
sunken lattices, seems a wonderfully 
elaborate piece of machinery for its 
humble purpose. Each of the old 
gentlemen must be provided with a 
wife or ‘‘housekeeper”; each of them 
has a dusky parlor of his own; and 
they pass their latter days in their 
scoured and polished little refuge as 
softly and honorably as a company of 
retired lawgivers or pensioned sooth- 
sayers. 

At Coventry I went to see a cou- 
ple of old charities of a similar 
pattern — things with black-tim- 
bered fronts, and little clean-swept 
courts, and Elizabethan lattices. One 
of them was a picturesque residence 
for a handful of old women, who 
sat, each of them, in a cosy little 
bower, in a sort of medieval dark- 
ness; the other was a school for little 
boys of humble origin, and this last 
establishment was charming. I found 
the little boys playing at ‘‘top” ina 
gravelled court, in front of the pret- 
tiest old building of tender-colored 
stucco and painted timber, ornament- 
ed with two delicate little galleries 
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and a fantastic porch. They were 
dressed in little blue tunics and odd 
caps, like those worn by sailors, but, if 
I remember rightly, with little yellow 
tags affixed to them. I was free, ap- 
parently, to wander all over the estab- 
lishment; there was no sign of pastor 
or master anywhere; nothing but the 
little yellow-headed boys playing be- 
fore the ancient house, and practising 
most correctly the Warwickshire ac- 
cent. I went indoors and looked at 
a fine old oaken staircase; I even as- 
cended it, and walked along a gal- 
lery and peeped into a dormitory at a 
row of very short beds; and then I 
came down and sat for five minutes on 
a bench hardly wider than the top rail 
of a fence, in a little, cold, dim re- 
fectory, where there was not a crumb 
to be seen, nor aay lingering odor of 
bygone repasts to be perceived. And 
yet I wondered how it was that the 
sense of many generations of boyish 
feeders seemed to abide there. It 
came, I suppose, from the very bare- 
ness and, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, the clean-licked aspect of the 
place, which wore the appearance of 
the famous platter of Jack Sprat and 
his wife. 

Inevitably, of course, the sentimen- 
tal tourist has a great deal to say to 
himself about this being Shakespeare’s 
county—about these densely verdant 
meadows and parks having been, to 
his musing eyes, the normal land- 
scape. In Shakespeare’s day, doubt- 
less, the coat of nature was far from 
being so prettily trimmed as it is now; 
but there is one place, nevertheless, 
which, as he passes it in the summer 
twilight, the traveller does his best to 
believe unaltered. I allude, of course, 
to Charlecote park, whose venerable 
verdure seems a survival from an ear- 
lier England, and whose innumerable 
acres, stretching away, in the early 
evening, to vaguely seen Tudor walls, 
lie there like the backward years 
melting into a mighty date. It was, 
however, no part of my design in these 
remarks to pause before so thickly 
besieged a shrine as this; and if I were 
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to allude to Stratford, it would not be 
in connection with the fact that Shake- 
speare came into the world there. It 
would be rather to speak of a delight- 
ful old house near the Avon which 
struck me as the ideal home for a 
Shakespearian scholar, or indeed for 
any passionate lover of the poet. Here, 
with books, and memories, and the re- 
curring reflection that he had taken 
his daily walk across the bridge, at 
which you look from your windows 
straight down an avenue of fine old 
trees, with an ever-closed gate at the 
end of them, and a carpet of turf 
stretched over the dismal drive—here, 
I say, with old brown wainscotted 
chambers to live in, old polished door- 
steps to lead you from one to the 
other, deep window seats to sit in, 
with a play in your lap—here a person 
for whom the cares of life should have 
resolved themselves into a care for the 
greatest genius who has represented 
and ornamented life, might find a 
very harmonious resting place. Or, 
speaking a little wider of the mark, 
the charming, rambling, low-gabled, 
many-staired, much-panelled mansion 
I speak of, would be a most delectable 
home for any person of taste who pre- 
fers an old house toanew. I find I 
am talking about it almost like an auc- 
tioneer; but what I chiefly had at 
heart was to commemorate the fact 
that I had lunched there, and while I 
lunched kept saying to myself that 
there is nothing in the world so de- 
lightful as a human habitation which 
three or four hundred years have done 
their best to make irregular. 

And yet that same day, on the edge 
of the Avon, I found it in me to say that 
a new house too may be a very charm- 
ing affair. But I must add that the 
new house I speak of had really such 
exceptional advantages that it could 
not fairly be placed in the scale. Be- 
sides, was it new after all? I suppose 
that it was, and yet one’s impression 
there was all of a kind of silvery anti- 
quity. The place stood upon a gen- 
teel Stratford street, from which it 
looked harmless enough; but when, 
43 
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after sitting a while in a charming 
modern drawing-room, one stepped 
thoughtlessly through an open window 
upon a veranda, one found that one 
was “in” for something more than 
one bargains for in the customary 
morning call of our period. I will not 
pretend to relate all that I saw after 
stepping off the veranda; suffice it 
that the spire and chancel of the beau- 
tiful old church in which Shakespeare 
is buried, with the Avon sweeping its 
base, were an incidental feature of my 
vision, Then there were the smoothest 
lawns in the world stretching down to 
the edge of this lovely stream, and 
making, where the water touched 
them, a line as even as the rim of a 
champagne glass—a line near which 
you inevitably lingered to see the 
spire and the chancel—the church was 
close at hand—among the well group- 
ed trees, and look for their reflection 
in the river. The place was a garden 
of delight; it was a stage set for 
one of Shakespeare’s comedies—for 
“Twelfth Night” or ‘‘Much Ado.” 
Just across the river was a level mea- 
dow which rivalled the lawn on which 
I stood, and this meadow seemed only 
the more essentially a part of the 
scene by reason of the richly fleeced 
sheep that were grazing on it. These 
sheep were by no means mere edible 
mutton; they were poetic, historic, 
romantic sheep; they were there to 
be picturesque, and they knew it. 
And yet, knowing as they were, I 
doubt whether the wisest old ram of 
the flock could have told me how to 
explain why it was that this happy 
mixture of lawn, and river, and mir- 
rored spire, and blooming garden, 
seemed to me for a quarter of an hour 
the prettiest corner of England. 

If Warwickshire is Shakespeare’s 
country, I found myself remembering 
that it is also George Eliot’s. The 
author of ‘‘Adam Bede” and ‘ Mid- 
dlemarch” has called the rural back- 
ground of those admirable fictions by 
another name, but I believe it long 
ago ceased to be a secret that her na- 
tive Warwickshire had been in her 
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mind’s eye. The stranger who wan- 
ders over its ruffled surface recognizes 
at every turn the elements of George 
Eliot’s novels—especially when he car- 
ries himself back in imagination to 
the Warwickshire of forty years ago. 
He says to himself that it would be 
impossible to conceive anything more 
conservatively bucolic, more respecta- 
bly pastoral. It was in one of the old 
nestling farmhouses, beyond a hun- 
dred hedgerows, that Hetty Sorrel 
smiled into her milk pans, as if she 
were looking for a reflection of her 
pretty face; it was at the end of one 
of the leafy pillared avenues that poor 
Mrs. Casaubon paced up and down in 
fervid disappointment. The county 
suggests, in especial, both the social 

and the natural scenery of ‘‘ Middle- 
‘ march.” There must be many a ge- 
nially perverse old Mr. Brooke there 
yet, and whether there are many Do- 
rotheas or not, there must be many a 
well-featured and well-acred young 
country gentleman, of the pattern of 
Sir James Chettam, who, as he rides 
along the leafy lanes, softly cudgels 
his brain to know why a clever girl 
shouldn’t wish to marry him. But I 
doubt whether there are many Doro- 
theas, and I suspect that the Sir James 
Chettams of the county are not often 
pushed to that intensity of medita- 
tion. You feel, however, that George 
Eliot could not have placed her hero- 
ine in a local medium better fitted to 
throw her fine impatience into relief— 
a community more likely to be star- 
tled and perplexed by a questioning 
attitude in a well-housed and well-fed 
young gentlewoman. 

Among the very agreeable days that 
I spent in these neighborhoods, there 
is one in especial of which I should 
like to give a detailed account. But 
I find on consulting my memory that 
the details have melted away into the 
single deep impression of a pictur- 
esqueness which no poor words of 
mine can hope to reproduce. It was 
a long excursion, by rail and by car- 
riage, for the purpose of seeing three 
extremely interesting old country 
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houses. Our errand led us, in the first 
place, into Oxfordshire, through the 
ancient market town of Banbury, 
where of course we made a point of 
looking out for the Cross referred to 
in the famous nursery rhyme. It 
stood there in the most natural man- 
ner—though I am afraid it has been 
‘* restored ”—with various antique ga- 
bles around it, from one of whose ex- 
iguous windows the young person ap- 
pealed to in the rhyme may have wit- 
nessed the interesting spectacle which 
the latter commemorates. The houses 
we went to see have not a national 
reputation; and to quote that modest 
person to whom it was remarked that 
he was really the best man in the 
world, I have no doubt that there are 
a hundred more just as good. They 
have, indeed, a local reputation, but 
they are not thought to be very ex- 
ceptionally curious or beautiful, and I 
imagine that to indulge regarding 
them in too demonstrative an admira- 
tion would be to seem almost as puz- 
zling and startling as Dorothea Brooke. 
Such places, to a Warwickshire mind 
of good habits, must appear to be the 
pillars and props of a heaven-appoint- 
ed order of things; and accordingly, 
in a land on which heaven smiles, 
their grassy foundations must often be 
encountered, But nothing could well 
give a stranger a stronger impression 
of the wealth of England in such mat- 
ters—of the interminable list of her 
ancient territorial homes—than this 
fact that the enchanting old mansions 
I speak of should have but a limited 
renown—should not be lions of the 
first magnitude. Of one of them, the 
finest of the group, one of my com- 
panions, who lived but twenty miles 
away, had never even heard. Sucha 
place was not thought a matter to 
boast about. Its peers and its mates 
are scattered all over the country; 
half of them are not even mentioned 
in the county guide-books. You 
stumble upon them in a drive or & 
walk. You catch a glimpse of an 
ivied facade at the midmost point of 
@ great estate, and taking your way, 
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by leave of a decent-faced old woman 
at a lodge gate, along a thickly sha- 
dowed avenue, you find yourself con- 
fronted with an edifice so comfortably 
picturesque that it seems to gather up 
into its aspect all the domestic repose 
and material luxury that you may ever 
have dreamed of or envied. 

To Broughton castle, the first seen in 
this beautiful trio, I must do no more 
than allude; but this is not because I 
failed to think it the most delightful 
residence in England. It lies rather 
low, and its woods and pastures slope 
down to it; it has a deep, clear moat 
all around it, spanned by a bridge that 
passes under a charming old gate-tow- 
er, and nothing can be pretticr than 
to see its clustered walls of soft-toned 
yellow-brown stone thus picturesquely 
islanded, while its gardens bloom on 
the other side of the water. Like 
several other houses in this part of the 
country, Broughton castle played a 
part (on the Parliamentary side) in 
the civil wars, and not the least in- 
teresting features of its beautiful inte- 
rior are the several mementoes of 
Cromwell’s station there. It was with- 
in a moderate drive of this place that 
in 1642 the battle of Edgehill was 
fought—the first great battle of the 
war—and gained by neither party. 
We went to see the battlefield, where 
an ancient tower and an artificial ruin 
(of all things in the world) have been 
erected for the entertainment of con- 
vivial visitors. These ornaments are 
perched upon the edge of a slope 
which commands a view of the exact 
scene of the contest, upward of a mile 
away. I looked in the direction indi- 
cated, and saw misty meadows, a little 
greener perhaps than usual, and colon- 
nades of elms, a trifle denser. After 
this we paid our respects to another 
old house which is full of memories 
and suggestions of that most dramatic 
period of English history. But of 
Compton Wyniates (the name of this 
enchanting domicile) I despair of giv- 
ing any coherent cr adequate account. 
It belongs to the Marquis of North- 
ampton, and it stands empty all the 
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year round. It sits on the grass at the 
bottom of a wooded hollow, and the 
glades of a superb old park go wan- 
dering upward, away from it. When 
I came out in front of the house from 
a short and steep but stately avenue, 
I said to myself that here surely we 
had arrived at the furthest limits of 
what old, ivy-smothered brick-work, 
and weather-beaten gables, and mul- 
lioned casements, and clustered, mos- 
sy roofs, can accomplish for the eye. 
It is impessible to imagine a more per- 
fect picture. And its air of solitude 
and delicate decay—of having been 
dropped into its grassy hollow as an 
ancient jewel is deposited upon a 
cushion, and being shut in from the 
world and back into the past by its 
circling woods—all this highly in- 
creased its impressiveness. The house 
is not large, as great houses go, and it 
sits, as I have said, upon the grass 
without even a flagging or a foot-path 
to conduct you from the point where 
the avenue stops to the beautiful sculp- 
tured doorway which admits you into 
the small, quaint inner court. From 
this court you are at liberty to pass 
into a generous succession of oaken 
halls and chambers, adorned with trea- 
sures of old wainscotting, and carving 
of door and chimney-piece. Outside 
you may walk all round the house on 
a grassy bank which is raised above 
the level on which it stands, and find 
it from every point of view more deli- 
ciously picturesque. I should not 
omit to mention that Compton Wy- 
niates is supposed to have been in 
Scott’s eye when he described the 
dwelling of the old royalist knight in 
‘*Woodstock.” In this case he simply 
transferred the house to the other side 
of the county. He has indeed given 
several of the features of the place, 
but he has not given what one may 
call its color. I must add that if Sir 
Walter could not give the color of 
Compton Wyniates, it is useless for 
any other writer to attempt it. It is 


a matter for the brush and for the 
hand of some very clever water-col- 
orist. 
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And what shall I say of the ‘‘col- 
or” of Wroxton Abbey, which we vis- 
ited last in order, and which in the 
thickening twilight, as we approached 
its great ivy-muffled front, made an 
ineffaceable impression on my fancy? 
Wroxton Abbey as it stands is a house 
of about the same period as Compton 
Wyniates—the latter years, I suppose, 
of the sixteenth century. But it is 
quite another affair. This is one of 
the haunts of ancient peace that Ten- 
nyson talks of, if there ever was one. 
The place is inhabited, ‘‘kept up,” 
and full of the most interesting and 
most splendid detail. Its happy occu- 
pants, however, were fortunately not 
actually staying there (happy occu- 
pants, in England, are almost always 
absent), and the house was exhibited 
with a civility worthy of its admir- 
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able beauty. Everything that in the 
material line can make life noble and 
charming has been gathered up into 
it with that profusion that one can 
find only in a great English ‘ terri- 
torial” dwelling. As I wandered 
from one stately room to another, 
looking at these things, that inefface- 
able impression upon my fancy that I 
just mentioned was delightfully deep- 
ened. But who can tell the plea- 
sures of fancy when fancy takes her 
ease in an old English country house, 
while the twilight darkens the corners 
of picturesque chambers, and the ap- 
preciative intruder, pausing at the win- 
dow, turns his glance from the mellow- 
toned portrait of a handsome ancestral 
face, and sees the great, soft billows 
of the lawn melt away into the park? 
HENRY JAMES, JR. 
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F I were dead, and if the dead might, crave 
Some little grace to cheer their outcast state, 

This I would ask: deep slumber long and late 
And sure possession of my lonely grave! 
Not to be haunted by the things that were, 
And once were dear, nor even by a dream 
To be disturbed, however glad and fair— ’ 
For perfect rest is dreamless. 
Deep hidden, safe from Life’s wild rush and stir, 
Not knowing that I slept—this bliss would seem 
More dear to me than Heaven's own paradise! 
So dear I would not care again to rise ; 
For eyes that wake must still have tears to weep: 
And so ‘‘ God giveth His beloved sleep! ” 





Lying there, 


Mary Arnce De VERE. 
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BEING A CHAPTER ON AMERICANISMS. 





HEN the war, incorrectly call- 
ed revolutionary, had accom- 
plished its object, and the indepen- 
dence of the United States was ac- 
knowledged by the British crown, a 
very strong desire for a distinctive 
Americanism manifested itself among 
the people. This was only according 
to human nature. It was the outward 
sign of a revulsion of feeling against 
the nationality which was associated 
with a tyrannical exercise of power, 
an attempt to deprive the colonies of 
their birthright of English liberty. 
They wished, now that they had achiev- 
ed independence, not only a distinc- 
tive nationality and a distinctive 
name, but to sever themselves as much 
as possible in every way from the 
mother country. The manifestation 
of this feeling was carried to a great 
extreme; the desire was for something 
which was impossible in the nature of 
things. The traits of race cannot be de- 
stroyed ; its bonds cannot be broken by 
political severance. One of the strong- 
est of those traits and most indestructi- 
ble of those bonds is language. This 
endures because a people must speak 
the language that it is born to speak. 
The continuity of communication be- 
tween generation and generation can- 
not be broken; and this makes a lan- 
guage perpetual among a people. 

The Normans, it is true, put away 
their native Scandiuavian speech, and 
adopted a Romanic language, the 
French; but this singular instance of 
such a change was possible because 
they were in France. A comparatively 
small body of people, mostly men, had 
changed their country; they were sur- 
rounded by French men, and what 
Was more important, by French wo- 
men, whom they married; and thus 
they gradually but rapidly adopted 
the language of their new home. But 
when they conquered England, not- 





withstanding their efforts to continue 
to be Normans in speech as well as in 
blood and in manners, and notwith- 
standing their authoritative position, 
they were obliged in the end to change 
their speech again, and to adopt the 
English language. They were again 
too few to resist the influence of the 
well-rooted speech of the land and the 
people which they had conquered. 
The English language, it is true, had 
driven out the British from the island ; 
but that was because the English, or 
Anglo-Saxons, drove out and destroy- 
ed the British people and substituted 
themselves in their place. The Nor- 
mans did not so drive out and destroy 
the English, but mingled with them, 
although as a conquering race; and 
the consequence was that they them- 
selves became an English-speaking 
people. Moreover there seems to be a 
certain sturdy strength in the English 
language, as in the English race; an 
immobility, united with flexibility and 
adaptiveness, which gives it great pow- 
er of endurance, and of conquest over 
other tongues. It is the only language 
which has diffused itself all over the 
world. People born to speak English 
will not speak any other language 
wherever they may go; except as an 
accomplishment, or temporarily, for a 
specific purpose. 

It would seem that our fathers, after 
they had achieved our political inde- 
pendence, would have changed their 
language if they could have done so, 
This, however, they could not do; 
and they saw that it was impossible. 
They must continue to speak English 
if they spoke at all; but they did hope 
to accomplish the formation of an 
American dialect of English. We are 
not left in any doubt upon this point; 
the written evidence of which re- 
mains. Englishmen sometimes nowa- 
days twit Yankees with speaking 
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‘* American”; and the gibe is resent- 
ed; but it seems that such would not 
have been the case seventy-five years 
ago. Dunlop, in his ‘* History of the 
American Theatre,” records the fol- 
lowing very remarkable and signifi- 
cant fact: ‘‘In the procession on oc- 
casion of the adoption of the federal 
Constitution, an association of young 
men, of which the writer was one, 
called the Philological Society, car- 
ried through the streets of New York 
a book inscribed ‘ Federal Language,’ 
as if any other than the English lan- 
guage, the language of our fathers, 
the contemporaries of Hampden and 
Milton, would be desirable for their 
sons and the inheritors of their spirit.” 
Dunlop’s reflection upon the perform- 
ance of these very philological 
young men is just; but the question 
is not one of desirability, but of pos- 
sibility. Family feuds may or may 
not be handed down from sire to son; 
the spirit of liberty may or may not 
descend from generation to generation 
of the same people; freedom may 
‘*slowly broaden down from prece- 
dent to precedent,” as Tennyson fincly 
says, or it may not; but a language 
must live until they who speak it pass 
away or are absorbed into another 
family. It is the means of intercom- 
munication, almost the condition of 
life, among three living generations; 
and it ever stretches across those gen- 
erations, from grandsire to grandson, 
each insensibly changing its place and 
rising into the elder. It is the one 
man-made thing that is enduring, al- 
though change comes with its dura- 
tion. If these young men had had a 
little tinge of philology in their minds, 
they would have seen that their extrav- 
agant manifestation of patriotism was 
preposterous. But there have been 
men not much wiser since; men who 
have thought that political severance 
wrought ethnical change, and that 
one of the consequences of an inde- 
pendent ‘‘American” government 
ought to be, and would be, an in- 
dependent American literature. An 
American literature does not exist, 
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and cannot exist, until the fusion of 
races here produces a new race, differ- 
ing from that which laid the founda- 
tions of our society, and which is still 
the dominant ethnical force of the 
country; a race which shall think new 
thoughts in a new language unknown 
to Hampden and to Milton. The for- 
mer is possible in the lapse of centu- 
ries; whether the latter will ever hap- 
pen is more than doubtful. 

The strength of this feeling in favor 
of the formation of an American lan- 
guage, even so late as_ seventy-five 
years ago, is capable of further exhi- 
bition. The philological young men, 
of whom Dunlop was one, were not 
alone in their aspirations toward a 
‘*federal language.” Noah Webster, 
who gave his name to a dictionary 
which, modified, it is true, almost out 
of recognition by him as his own if he 
were now alive, has become what is 
called an authority even in England, 
and who was our first thoughtful 
writer on language and thorough stu- 
dent of it, has left interesting evidence 
on this point. In his earlier years he 
himself was one of the advocates of 
an American language. He wrote a 
volume of ‘‘ Dissertations on the Eng- 
lish Language,” which, published so 
long ago as 1789, the date of the adop- 
tion of that federal Constitution to 
celebrate which the book inscribed 
‘*Federal Language” was borne 
through the streets of New York, is 
now little known, but which is full of 
interest both historical and philologi- 
cal. In this book he takes a decided 
stand in favor of a new language for 
the new nation. He says: ‘‘ As an in- 
dependent nation, our honor requires 
us to have a system of our own in lan- 
guage as well as government. Great 
Britain, whose children we are, and 
whose language we speak, should no 
longer be our standard; for the taste 
of her writers is on the decline. But 
if it were not so, she is at too great a 
distance to be our model, and to in- 
struct us in the principles of our own 
tongue.” (‘‘Dissert.,” I., p. 20.) 
Again: ‘‘Let me add that whatever 
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predilection the Americans may have 
for their native European tongues, and 
particularly the British descendants for 
the English, yet several circumstances 
render a future separation of the Amer- 
ican tongue from the English necessa- 
ry and unavoidable.’”’ (P. 22.) Again: 
‘* As a nation we have a very great in- 
terest in opposing the introduction of 
any uniformity with the British lan- 
guage, even were the plan proposed 
perfectly unexceptionable.”  (‘*‘ Dis- 
sert.,” III., p. 177.) And finally: 
‘*Customs, habits, and language, as 
well as government, should be nation- 
al, America should have her own dis- 
tinct from all the world. Such is the 
policy of other nations, and such must 
be our policy before the States can be 
either independent or respectable.” 
(P. 179.) The italic emphasis is Web- 
ster’s. 

The radical error in all this is the 
assumption that a language is the re- 
sult of a deliberate intention; that 
distinctive customs, habits, and lan- 
guage are the fruit of a policy, and 
that they may be formed and imposed 
upon a people in pursuance of a poli- 
cy. But customs and habits are the 
fruit of an insensible growth, and 
language is merely a custom and a 
habit more ineradicable than any 
other. Webster’s prediction of a fu- 
ture severance between the language 
of Great Britain and America is, as we 
all know, not only unfulfilled, but 
most improbable, and almost impossi- 
ble of fulfilment. Indeed, the fact is, 
that the language of the two countries 
is now more nearly identical than it 
was when he declared the necessity of 
a severance between them, and pro- 
phesied its accomplishment. 

The difference which existed be- 
tween the language of old England 
and that of New England when Web- 
ster wrote his ‘‘ Dissertations’? was 
very slight, but it was of a peculiar 
and significant kind. For it consisted 
in the fact that the language of New 
England was, so to speak, more Eng- 
lish than that of old England itself. 
The people who founded the New 
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England colonies not only came from 
England, but they were, in the mass, 
of the purest English blood and speech. 
Of the middle class, and coming gen- 
erally from the rural districts, they 
were Anglo-Saxons pure and simple. 
They spoke the plain, strong, yet 
poetical English of the Elizabethan or 
post-Elizabethan period, unmodified 
by any of those foreign influences 
which had their effect upon the speech 
of the higher classes, particularly 
those who followed the fashion of the 
court. They were chiefly yeomen, and 
the younger sons of the smaller gen- 
try, with a slight sprinkling of men 
of higher station. But they were not 
a rude or an uninstructed people. 
They came to New England because 
they were readers and thinkers, and 
had formed opinions of their own in 
religion and in politics, These peo 
ple, being isolated for several genera- 
tions, kept their language almost in- 
tact as they brought it from their old 
home. Nor were they subject to the 
influences which result from the in- 
trusion of foreigners, This was par- 
ticularly true of the interior parts of 
the country, those beyond the reach 
of commerce. Connecticut, for exam- 
ple, was probably at the beginning of 
this century the most purely English 
commonwealth in the world. It was 
filled with an agricultural population 
of almost unmixed English blood, in- 
telligent, thrifty, staid, attached to 
the soil, among whom a moderate de- 
gree of education was universally dif- 
fused. In connection with this sub- 
ject it is to be remarked that Connect- 
icut has always been the stronghold 
in New England of the English or 
‘* Protestant Episcopal” church. These 
New England people spoke the Eng- 
lish which their fathers had brought 
away from England in the times of 
Hampden and Milton, or a little be- 
fore, almost without change. In Eng- 
land there had been changes, particu- 
larly among the aristocracy. The re- 
sult was that the English of the Eliza- 
bethan period—that great English 
which is even now looked upon asa 
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standard from which it is well to de- 
viate as little as possible while we 
yield to the necessities of progress, or 
at least of change—was spoken more 
purely in interior New England at the 
beginning of the century than it was 
in England itself. 

Since that time there has been a 
change, and it has been toward a 
greater uniformity of language be- 
tween the two nations, who are real- 
ly one people. The increased, and 
the constantly increasing, freedom of 
intercourse between them, and the in- 
terchange of literature—the excess of 
course being very largely on the side 
of British books and periodical publi- 
cations—have been ceasclessly at work 
in bringing the vocabularies of the 
whole English-speaking people to uni- 
formity. We have taken much from 
our British brethren, but they have 
taken something from us. The same 
influences, constantly strengthening 
and spreading, will continue and in- 
crease; and instead of the divergence 
desired and looked for three-quarters 
of a century ago, the prospect is of 
such an absolute and general uniformi- 
ty in this respect as that which now 
exists between cultivated circles of 
both countries. Maetzner, the emi- 
nent German grammarian, in his great 
English grammar, cites with equal 
freedom American end British authors 
as authoritative upon usage in the 
English language. So much for the 
introduction of a distinctive Ameri- 
canism in language. 

Not only, however, has there been 
no distinctive American verbal char- 
acter given to the English language 
here, but the very words which were 
once regarded as of American coinage 
have been found to be of English ori- 
gin and sanctioned by the best Eng- 
lish usage. This remark, necessary 
here, has been made so often of late 
years that it is proper to say that I 
made it and proved its truth twenty 
years ago, as the readers of ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s Scholar” and of my edition 
of Shakespeare know. That there are 
words and phrases which having had 
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their origin here, and having been re- 
ceived into common use only in the 
States, may be justly called American- 
isms, I have no thought of denying. 
But they are comparatively few; and 
of those very words which were stigma- 
tized most strongly as Americanisms, 
not a few may be shown, I think, to 
be as undeniably English by origin 
and by usage as any word in the lan- 
guage. As my first example of these 
I shall take 
NOTION. 

This is perhaps, of all so-called Amer- 
icanisms, regarded as the most abso- 
lutely American and Yankee. ‘*‘ Yan- 
kee-notions” has become not only a 
sort of by-word of jocose reproach 
against New Englanders, but a well- 
recognized trade phrase. There are 
dealers in Yankee notions who make 
the announcement that they are such 
on their signs and in their advertise- 
ments. Bartlett defines the phrase as 
meaning ‘‘ small wares or trifles,” and 
says of it that it is ‘‘ much used by in- 
genious New Englanders,” and quotes 
from Mary Clavers’s ‘‘ Forest Life” 
the speech of a Yankee peddler who 
says that he has ‘‘all sorts of no- 
tions,” and mentions among them cal- 
icoes, French-work collars and capes, 
song books, essences, and smelling 
bottles. And yet the word was used 
in exactly this sense, in the gravest of 
English didactic poems, by a British 
poet who lived and wrote more than a 
hundred and fifty years ago. Young, 
in his ** Night Thoughts, ” has this pas- 
sage: 

And other worlds send odors, source, and song, 
And robes, and notions framed in foreign looms. 
—Night Second, 
The Yankee peddler and the British 
poet both use the word with exactly 
the same meaning, as to which each 
leaves no room for doubt by mention- 
ing in detail the very same articles 
under the general head of ‘* notions,” 
as will be found by a comparison of 
the passages cited. I am able to 
bring forward but one such use of 
this word by a British author; for I 
have not searched for my examples, 
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which have fallen in my way un- 
sought; but this one is from an author 
of such a position, and is so very clear 
and decided in its character, that it 
leaves no room for question. With 
regard to my next example, however, 
I happen to be more thoroughly 
equipped: 
GUESS, 

This word, which is defined by John- 
son as ‘‘to conjecture, to judge with- 
out any certain principles of judg- 
ment,” or ‘‘to conjecture rightly, or 
upon some just reason,” is used here, 
and particularly in New England, in 
the sense to believe, to suppose, to 
think ; and this use is stigmatized as 
an Americanism, and one of the most 
marked type. Mr. Bartlett gravely 
reads a little lecture upon it as a 
dreadful example, and the Rev. A. C. 
Geikie, in the ‘‘ Canadian Journal,” is 
good-naturedly scornful of a contrary 
view taken by me in ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
Scholar.” Well, let us see. I first 
cite Wycliffe in his translation of the 
New Testament: 


In that oure the disciplis camen to ihesus et 
seiden who gessest thou is gretter in the kyng- 
dom of hevenes?— Matthew xviii., 1. 


But petir seide to him, thy money be with thee 
into perdicioun; for thou gessist the gifte of god 
schulden be hadde for money.—Acts viii., 21. 


Here, as in the foregoing passage, 
the sense of ‘‘ guess ” is plainly think, 
suppose; the Greek verb so translat- 
ed is voutv; Tyndale translates it 
** weenest,” Cranmer ‘‘ hast thought,” 
which was retained in the received 
version. The same passage appears 
in the Wycliffite ‘‘ Apology for the 
Lollards,” p. 48: ‘‘for thu gessest to 
have the gift of God for money.” 
From this latter book I also quote the 
following passage : 

Hector Thebanus a man sum tyme richest, wen 
he went to use philosophie at Athens, he kest a 
way a great peise of gold : he gessid that he might 
not haue to gidre riches and vertu.—P. 48. 

And of this is he the more dispicid of all, that 


he wrecchidly desolat is gessid to be fallen justly 
to this wrecchidnes.—P. 110. 


In the first of these passages guessed 
has the sense of supposed, thought; 
in the second, that of believed. I 
next cite Chaucer: 
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And by my count I have right now of thee 
A good conceit, as in my wit I gesse. 
—** Troilus and Creseid.,*’ Book I. 


——for such manere folk I gesse 
Diffamen love, as nothing of him know: 
They speken that never bent his bowe. 

—Ib., Book IT. 


Right for her trouth and for her kindnesse 
That loved him better than herself I gesse. 
—-* Legend of Good Women,” I., 1661. 


In the first of these passages ‘I 
gesse” means, I suppose, I imagine; 
in the second and third, I believe, I 
am sure. These examples are from 
such ancient English writers, the very 
earliest of those who are strictly called 
English, that they might be (although 
not justly) set aside as too antiquated 
to support a modern use of the word 
in the same sense. But, this granted, 
all the more do they show that the 
use of the word in this sense is 
not of American origin; they having 
been written three hundred years be- 
fore there were any ‘‘ Americans ” in 
America, But we are not left to the 
support of such ancient authority. In 
a North British (incorrectly called 
Scotch, for it is none the less English) 
ballad is the following passage: 

Thay hony lippis ze did perseiv 
Grew pale, I ges, 

Thinking it was contritioun new, 
To dance ane Mes [a Mass}. 

—‘* Ane Compendious Buik of Godlie Psalmea and 
Spiritual Songs.” Edin., 1578. (P. 181, Re- 
print 1868.) 

Next comes an English churchman 
famous in theological controversy, 
Bishop Jewell: 

In the mean time what may be g/essed of their 
meaning which thus ruine and spoile the house 
of God, which decaie the provision thereof, and 
so badly esteem the ministers of his Gospel. 

—** Certain Sermons,” etc., ed. 1581, Sig. J vit. 

Here it will be seen upon a moment's 
reflection that Jewell does not mean to 
ask what may be conjectured of their 
meaning, who ‘‘ ruine and spoile,” ete., 
but what shall we think of their mean- 
ing who thus ruin, etc. My next ex 
amples are of the Elizabethan period, 
one early, one late: 

I was destroyed and all my men I gesee. 
At unawares asseulted by our foen, 
Which were in number forty to us one. 
—“ Mirror for Magistrates" (1587), 11., cxxrt., 2. 
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A starved tenement such as I guess, 
Stands straggling in the wastes of Holderness. 
— Bishop Hall's ** Satires” (1599), V. I. 

In both these passages ‘‘ guess” 

means believe, which is in the most 

marked and striking manner its sense 

‘in the following sentence from one of 

John Locke’s most celebrated works: 


If this were constantly observed, I guess there 
would be little need of blows orchiding. —‘* Hssay 
on the Education of Chiidren”’ (1693), p. 318, 
modern edition. 


Locke uses the word in like manner 
in another passage upon which I can- 
not at present lay my hand. Further 
quotation is needless, but I will close 
my citation by giving the following 
example from the most popular Brit- 
ish novelist of the day: 

“I know the way well enough, Mrs. Duck- 
worth,” said the drover. ‘I’ve been at the Cleeve 
before now, I quess.""—Anthony Trollope, * Orley 
Farm,” 11., 23. 

The word is here used by an Eng- 
lish drover just as it would be used 
by a rustic New Englander. 

From words called Americanisms I 
turn for a moment to forms of the 
same word which have been regarded 
in like manner as distinctively Ameri- 
can. 

HUNG. HANGED. 

Mr. Bartlett quotes the same Rev. 
Geikie—whom we have already en- 
countered as a censor of American 
speech, and patronizing corrector of 
American authors—as saying, in the 
**Canadian Journal,” September, 1857: 
**In England it occasionally happens 
that great offenders are hanged; but 
in the States and Canada criminals are 
never hanged ; they are ali hung. In 
England, beef is hung, gates are hung, 
and curtains are hung; but felons are 
hanged ; in Canada, felons, beef, gates, 
and curtains are all treated the 
same way.” This is explicit; and 
when a charge is made explicitness is 
desirable: one knows exactly to what 
to plead. The points here are, that Eng- 
lish speakers and writers say that men 
who are strangled, or who strangle 
themselves by hanging, are hanged; 
that the same writers say that articles 
—inanimate things which are suspend- 
ed—are hung; and that Americans 
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say that the strangled people are 
hung. 
First as to the criminals and suicides: 


What! you suppose he should have hung him- 
self indeed? 

—Ben .Jonson, “ Every Man Out of His Tumor,” 
HI, 2. 

—and hung himself in Thisbe’s garter.—S/ake- 

peare, “* Mid. N. Dr.,” V., ed. 1623. 

-and she caused her husband to be Aung upon a 
beam, and strangled.—Fuller, “ Holy and Pro- 
Sane State,” I. 

—and, with many of his accomplices, hung out 
of a window.—Jbid., XVI. 

*Twas a bad business that one Mr. Mordred 
es was hung by martial law.—Southey’s 
* Letters,” 1.,171. 

If I had not been hung; if you had not killed 
an inquisitor.—Jdid., 7., 10. 

Either Mr.—— seriously expects Bonaparte to 
conquer England, and you to be hung on the 
same principle that Edward I. executed the old 
bards.—Jbid., J., 258. 

—and on the Saturday before Easter he is always 
hung by the neck from a very lofty gibbet.— 
Hartley Coleridge, * Sia Months in the West In- 
dies,” p. 91. 

—the danger of being hung upon a lamp-post.— 
Mrs. Trollope, “* Vienna and the Austrians,” Let- 
ter 28. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, following the practice 
which he had learnt in Ireland, hung the Span- 
jards as fast as he caught them.—/oude, * I/is- 
tory of England,” Chapter LVI. 

He [Grange of Kirkaldy] was hyng with his 
face looking down the street toward Holyrood.— 
Idem, Chapter L VIII. 

Men have been hung, men have been burned 
alive at the stake, in the Southern States, be- 
cause, and because only, of their advocacy of 
emancipation—Mr. Bains’s, M. P., speech at 
Leeds, Feb. 3, 1863. 

—we must either hold your Government respon- 
sible for their acts, or treat them as pirates, to be 
hung when taken.— Private letter from an Eng- 
lishman, N. Y. Times, February, 1862. 
—suggesting, if not warranting, the declaration 
of a great lawyer, that a man might be Aung on 
less evidence.—Sir H. Ilelland, “ Recollections of 
Past Life,’’ Chapter IX. 

There was but one opinion amongst the bar 
and the anditors in general; namely, that the 
maid had been hung by the mistress.—Charles 
Reade, “ Grifith Gaunt, Chapter XLI. 

Sir Guy of the dolorous blast, 
With Knights three score and ten, 
tung brave Sir Hugh at last 
— William Morris, “ Shameful Death.” 
—for every pastor taken was /ung.—Smiies’s 
* Huguenots in France," Chapter II. 

Taukerville, who is a sour, malignant little 
Whig (since become an ultra Tory), loudly declares 
that Polignac ought to be hung.—‘' The Greville 
Memoirs,” Chapter XT. 

And if one had to be hung in a given week, 
would not one wish to be hung on the first day of 
the week?—A. Trollope, “The Way We Live 
Now,” Chapter XX XIX. 
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We suppose that it is necessary for Govern- 
ment to employ scoundrels of this kind ; but if 
they could be used and then comfortably hung, 
the world would feel the cleaner, and probably be 
none the less safe.—London Spectator, “* Fenian 
Informers,”’ May 4, 1867. 

It is said that in some village in the south of 
France the Duke of Wellington is still revered, 
not on account of his brilliant exploits, but be- 
cause he hung two of his soldiers for stealing a 
duck —Saturday Review, March 22, 1862, p,. 318. 

They are not cases of giant killing. There is 
nobody to be hung They call for remedial and 
simply improving law.—London Times's leading 
article, June 8, 1877. 

That point is settled. It is clear 
that in England great offenders are 
hanged, and that to say that they 
are hung is a gross and abominable 
Americanism. The Reverend Geikie 
is to be congratulated on his knowl- 
edge of the language of his country. 
Now, as to the other point, that while 
men are hanged, things are hung: 


We hanged our harps on the willows.—Psalms 
cxrrxvii., v. 2. 

They hanged their shields upon Thy walls 
round about.—Zzekie! xxvii., v. I. 

It were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck. —Matthew xviii., v. 6. 

But dids’t thou hear without wondering how 
thy name should be hang’d and carved upon 
these trees ?—Shakespeare, ** As You Like it,” 
Lil., 2. 

I have hang'd up my hatchet. God speed him 
well.—Proverbds of Heywood, C. X1. 

Others, unsought-for, would perhaps return, 
With bags unstrained, and fleeces newly shorn; 
Some hang d on crooked bryars.— Quaries, **Shep- 
herd’s Oracles,” p. 76. 

Hildebrand finds a ladder which is hang’d on a 
tower.—Ludlow’s “ Hpics of the Middle Ages,” 
L., 265. 

This is enough, for I must put some 
limit to my quotations. And perhaps 
both Mr. Bartlett and his reverend 
authority are satisfied. As to the fact 
that criminals are always Aung in 
America, the following passages bear 
sufficient testimony: 

The citizens who fled from Memphis on the ar- 
rival of our flotilla, fearfal that they would be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, are still returning 
to the city.—V. Y. Tribune, June 20, 1863 

Among the statements is one that Col- 

olonel 8S. N. Moody was hanged by the 
mob on a telegraph post opposite his own store. 
We can assure the friends of Colonel Moody, 
North and South, that he was not hanged.—New 
Orleans True Delta, June 10, 1862. 
—and whether the public interests require these 
Indians to be hanged in any particular case the 
public is the sole judge.—¥. ¥. Times, leading 
article, December 3, 1862. 
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He [Warden Johnston] had not looked so 
gloomy since he was sentenced to be haaged.— 
N. Y. Times, report, 1874. 

But upon this point any reader may 
satisfy himself, by examining the news- 
papers of the day, that Mr. Geikie is 
just as accurate an observer, and just 
as competent a critic of Americanisms 
in language, on this point, as he was 
shown to be upon the others. It is 
strange that intelligent men will not 
get a knowledge ef facts before they 
make assertions and draw inferences, 
In this case probably Mr. Geikie’s at- 
tention had been arrested by the use 
of hung as applied to criminals; and 
as the best English usage is rather in 
favor of hanged, notwithstanding the ex- 
amples of hung given above, he jumped 
to the conclusion that Englishmen said 
hanged and Americans hung, with dis- 
astrous results to himself only. , The 
reason for the preference of hanged in 
the case of criminals is probably that 
the participle in ed, the last syllable 
of which was pronounced until a com- 
paratively late period, is more solemn 
in its effect than hung. 

I now point out a genuine American- 
ism: 

RIGHT AWAY. 


The use2 of this phrase in the sense 
of immediately, at once, on the instant 
moment, is an Americanism, absolute, 
pure and simple, without possibility of 
defence or mitigation. It is of Amer- 
ican origin; its use is confined, I feel 
quite confident, to this country, and it 
is directly at variance with English 
idiom. Mr. Lowell presents straight- 
way as a justification of it. This sur- 
prises me in a writer of Mr. Lowell’s 
knowledge of English and mastery 
of it. There is no better English than 
straightway ; there is no word which 
has the support of higher usage. But 
straightway and right away are not of 
like meaning or construction. True, 
straight in the one does mean exactly 
the same as right in the other; i. ¢., 
recte, in a right line, by the short- 
est distance from one point to another, 
and so immediately, instantly. The 
latter, however, contains an clement 
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which is not in the former, and which 
differences the two greatly. This is 
the first syllable of away, in which a is 
a contraction of on. To say, as is 
often said in England as well as here, 
‘*He went right away home,” or to 
give the order, ‘* Go right away there,” 
is perfectly right. But to say, as 
is said in America, ‘‘ Stop doing that 
right away,” ‘‘ Bring me some water 
right away,” is wrong, and absurdly 
wrong. When we say, ‘‘ He went right 
a-way there,” we say he went straight 
(‘fon a bee line”) on his way there; 
and so, ‘‘ Go right away there ” is ‘‘Go 
right on way there.” The presence 
of this on, which by phonetic decay 
has become a, makes a radical differ- 
ence between these two phrases. Any 
one will see that way and away are not 
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at allsynonymous. To give the order 
that a thing shall be brought right 
away is really to ask to have it taken 
instantly away from the person order- 
ing. The phrase is simply preposter- 
ous, and it is a distinctive American- 
ism in all the possible conditions of 
Americanism. It came into use mani- 
festly, as other incorrect phrases have 
done, through a mistake as to its 
meaning. If a man goes right away 
from one place to another, he generally 
does go instantly; and therefore right 
away was mistaken to mean instantly. 
The phrase is so rooted in the common 
speech of this country that its eradica- 
tion is probably hopeless; but it would 
be well if its use could be left to 
the ignorant and to slovens in speech 
RicHaRD GRANT WHITE. 
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N the deep mellow calm of this still night, 
Here by the silent house that holds you, sweet, 
I pause, love-led, iove-bound, in doubt’s despite, 
A pilgrim wandering with uncertain feet. 


An hour ago I looked into your eyes, 
An hour ago I held your hand itt mine: 
“Good night!” you said, 
And so passed from me, mute, without a sign. 


in sober, maiden guise, 


An hour ago! and now your chamber light 
Has flickered out, and sleep locks fast your soul, 
While my sad, eager heart out-waits the night, 
And draws me restless back to my true goal. 











Dear, tender face, what mean your mystic lines ?° 
Clear, wide gray eyes, what secret broods in you ? 

Warm, lustrous hair, unfold your wondrous signs ! 
Sweet, wistful mouth, ah! are you, are you true? 


Perhaps in sleep the daily strife and fret 
May pass awhile, and passing take away 

The earth-born shadows which perplex you yet, 
And you may answer, dear, while here I pray. 


Perhaps some thought, wind-wafted from my heart, 
May steal athwart your window’s jealous guard, 

And plead with more than all my faltering art 
Before that shrine I find so darkly barred. 


But I—ah! I still puzzle o’er the signs, 

Still wait and wonder—trusting, doubting you— 
Sweet, tender face, what mean your mystic lines ? 

Clear, wide gray eyes, ah! are you, are you true ? 
Barton Grey. 
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ISTORY is again repeating it- 
I self. The northern wave once 
more surges down on southern Eu- 
rope. What an endless historical pro- 
cession is formed by the various na- 
tions that have attacked Byzantium or 
Constantinople—Scythians, Parthians, 
and Dacians, Huns and Lombards, 
Avars and Persians, Arabs and Tar- 
' tars—tribes and leaders whose names 
and titles are forgotten or rarely read 
in the pages of history! one chagan 
coming down through the passes of 
the Balkans and demanding as a tri- 
bute one Roman virgin and a golden 
bed; another chagan coming a hun- 
dred years later, and, in alliance with 
the Persians, besieging Constantino- 
ple by sea and land, and this time de- 
manding and obtaining ‘‘ one thousand 
talents of gold, a thousand talents of 
silver, a thousand silk robes, a thou- 
sand horses, and a thousand virgins.” 
It is a matter of great doubt whether 
Abdul Hamid could pay any part of 
this tribute except perhaps the thou- 
sand horses. 

The crusaders next appear upon the 
scene: Franks, Germans, and Vene- 
tians, old blind Dandolo jumping on 
the sea wall from his galley. Then 
the Turks came from the Golden moun- 
tains to the Golden Horn to have their 
turn of conquest and defence. Gibbon 
tells us that when the Turks first is- 
sued from the fastness of the Altai or 
Golden mountains (A. D. 545), they 
had a military axiom from which they 
have since widely departed. Like the 
Spartans, they forbade their cities to 
be walled. ‘‘Should we,” thus ran 
their saying, ‘‘ confine ourselves with- 
in the walls of cities, the loss of a bat- 
tle would be the ruin of our empire. 
In the field, if strong, we advance 
and conquer; if feeble, we retire.” 
Lastly the Russians appear upon the 
scene, This is their seventh invasion 

The tide 


since the days of Czar Peter. 
seems destined to be endless. 





— Like to the Pontick sea, 
Whose icy currents’ compulsive course 
Ne’er keeps returning ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontica, the Hellespont— 


so flows the ceaseless current of inva- 
sion: war, ceaseless war about the 
fatal straits, for there, since Xerxes’s 
time, enough blood has been shed to 
turn ‘‘the Black sea red.” 

Nearly all wars may be traced to 
difference of race or difference of re- 
ligion, This is a statement of a fact 
rather than a cause. Why should dif- 
ferences of race or religion cause peo- 
ple to kill each other? Is religion 
only a cloak in such wars, with ambi- 
tion, selfishness, and greed behind as 
exciting causes? The answer is evi- 
dent. Religion is generally a pretext 
with rulers, but a sufficient cause with 
ignorant multitudes for intolerance 
and hate. The dispute which nomi- 
nally led to the Crimean war was about 
the keys of the church of Bethlehem. 
An old iron key of the main door of 
the chapel had been transferred from 
the Greek to the Latin Christians. 
This gave rise to the first altercations. 
But the key that was really fought for 
was the key to the Bosporus. Con- 
stantinople is a place of great com- 
mercial and strategic importance. Nev- 
ertheless, by a strange combination of 
circumstances, a religious element has 
entered into almost all the wars that 
have been waged for its possession. 
The dwellers in this luxurious land 
have never been famous for the sanc- 
tity of their lives from Helen’s time 
till now; yet it has ever been among 
them that the odium theologicum has 
borne its bitterest fruit. In the time 
of Troy, ‘‘’twas Juno’s wrath that was 
the spring of woes unnumbered.” And 
now we have the’ Czar proclaiming a 
crusade and the Sultan a sacred war. 

Russia, in all wars against the 
Turks, bas always, among cther alle- 
gations, proclaimed the never-ending 
pretext of protecting the Greek Cath- 
olics from persecution. Czar Alexan- 
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der having proclaimed to all the 
world that the present war has not 
been initiated on his part with any de- 
sire of territorial aggrandizement, the 
religious element enters as usual as an 
important factor in our speculations 
as to its results. Before making any 
mnilitary criticisms, we wish to make a 
few observations on the Greek and 
Mohammedan religions, which must 
supply the combatants with the fanat- 
icism which is giving color and char- 
acter to the war. If the moral is to 
the physical as four is to one, any cal- 
culation of resources would be useless 
which omitted the motive power. 
Greek Catholicism, as everybody 
knows, differs from Roman Catholi- 
cism only in a few points of doctrine 
and practice. But the two churches 
are as wide as the poles asunder, as 
the Greeks do not acknowledge the 
supremacy and infallibility of the 
Pope. Yet they claim infallibility for 
their church none the less; for, like the 
Roman Catholics, they teach that out- 
side of their church there is no salva- 
tion. Now, mark this. The Moham- 
medans believe and proclaim for them- 
selves this very thing. Only their 
statement of it is in the affirmative 
and not in the negative form—‘‘ that 
all infidels are damned.” The impor- 
tant thing with them is, not that God 
is God, but that Mohammed is his 
prophet, and that they are his follow- 
ers. People who believe that out of 
their church there is no salvation nec- 
essarily believe that outsiders will be 
damned; and the conclusion is a just 
and pious one, that they ought to be. 
This reasoning easily takes the form 
of the good old Puritan syllogism, 
that this world was made for the 
saints, with the consolatory conclusion 
derived therefrom that it was made 
forus. Good Christians once believed 
‘*that some should be saved, yet so as 
by fire,” and acted on this by burning 
heretics. But in Christian countries 
this argument is no longer pressed to 
its logical conclusion. In the first 
place, Christ was not, like Mohammed, 
& prophet of the sword ; and in the next 
place, the general study of philosophy 
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and political economy among western 
nations has made them more tolerant. 
They are not so dreadfully certain as 
your infallible people. But our aver- 
age Turk of to-day is just as sure his 
enemy is doomed to damnation as ever 
John Knox was. The Turk and the 
Jew are the only consistent Unitarians. 
To them all others are pagans and infi- 
dels. They must, therefore, be un- 
compromising in matters of faith. 
The Turk is more uncompromising 
than the Israelite, because the one is 
a cosmopolite and tbe other is not. 
There are other reasons for the Turks’ 
lack of progressiveness besides their 
religion: first, they are polygamists; 
secondly, they are slaveholders; and 
thirdly, they are not, as a people, ag- 
riculturists. No people who do not 
cultivate their own lands can ever take 
root. The Turks are only camping in 
Europe. For five hundred years they 
have only heid military possession. It 
is not feudalism, for feudalism finally 
takes root in farming. The Turk is 
too lazy to farm; he is not too lazy to 
fight. He can yet fight terribly. The 
old saying, to fight like a Turk, was 
founded on fact. A Mohammedan isa 
fatalist, and a fatalist should be brave. 
Personal courage is not so decisive an 
element in modern war as in the days 
of Godfrey and Saladin; yet, after a 
good many years’ experience in the 
business, I am confirmed in the belief 
that it still constitutes by far the most 
important element in successful sol- 
diering. No advantage in arms, no 
amount of training, can make up for 
it. Zeal and enthusiasm are scarcely 
less essential now than at the time of 
the crusades. Long marches must be 
made, hunger, heat, and cold endured, 
hard work done with pick and spade, 
while brain and nerve are put under 
much greater strain than ever before. 

It is about a thousand miles from 
Tiflis, the Russian base of operations 
in the Caucasus, to Constantinople. 
The Taurus range of mountains aver- 
age nine thousand feet in height. A 
better idea of the country can be got 
from Xenophon’s ‘‘Anabasis” than 
from any modern book. Pompey, 
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Croesus, and Mithridates, and other 
classical gentlemen, fought over the 
country in which Ivan Paskevitch 
made his last campaign against the 
Turks, and in which General Meli- 
koff is now trying his fortune. The 
bloodiest battle of which we have any 
record was fought at Angora between 
Tamerlane and Bajazet. It is in this 
country of fine military positions that 
the decisive campaign will be fought, 
if the contest becomes a death strug- 
gle between the Russian and the Turk- 
ish races. 

This question of race involves an- 
other general principle no less impor- 
tant. It is the lack of homogeneity 
between the Turks and the other races 
under the rule of the Sultan, on the 
one hand, and the supposed tendency 
of all the Slavic tribes to coalesce, on 
the other. 

The principle of national unification, 
carried to its logical consequences, 
would end in some striking revolu- 
tions. It would reéstablish Poland 
and Ireland, and break up Austria and 
Turkey. Should Russia proclaim a 
Pan-Slavic war, Austria would have 
to take part against her at once. The 
Czar evidently feels that he cannot 
fight against these odds, to gain the 
active codperation of all the Slavs in 
the Turkish empire. Even if he were 
strong enough to fight Austria and 
Turkey combined, he could not secure 
his foothold beyond the Balkans until 
he had crushed the military power of 
Austria, for the plain reason that a 
Russian force invading Turkey is taken 
by the power of Austria in reverse. 

Kinglake, in the first volume of his 
* ‘Invasion of the Crimea,” hasadiagram 
illustrating the straits in which the 
Czar placed himself by attempting to 
maintain a hostile occupation of the 
Danubian principalities without the 
assent of Austria. This he does by 
very tapering lines of a current start- 
ing large from Moscow and Warsaw, 
and running down to a very fine ar- 
row-head on the Danube; ‘‘show- 
ing,” he says, ‘‘the hourly decreasing 
strength of an invader who operates 
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at avast distance from his main re- 
sources.” Transylvania intrudes like 
a corner bastion of a fortress between 
Russia and Turkey, and a small force 
stationed there, either with hostile or 
uncertain purpose, would paralyze an 
invading force marching south. 

The only very successful war the 
Russians have ever made against the 
Turks was in 1828-9, when Diebitsch 
advanced to Adrianople and Paske- 
vitch to Erzerum and Trebizond. 
But the Turks at that time fought un- 
der every disadvantage. Their old 
army of Janissaries had revolted and 
been exterminated. The force that 
had been hastily organized in their 
place was simply a raw and undis- 
ciplined levy. The power of the 
Turks had been crushed by the allied 
powers in the Greck revolt. Their 
fieet had been destroyed at Navarino; 
and the Russian armies, advancing in 
Europe and Asia, had this vast advan- 
tage. The Russian navy dominated 
the Black sea. Now, however, this 
condition is reversed. The Turks 
control the sea, and the Russian ar- 
mies, advancing in Europe and Asia, 
have to do so with a flank exposed. 
Not only can they get no help from 
water transportation, but their adver- 
saries, if enterprising, can annoy them 
by naval expeditions against their ex- 
posed seacoast on the Euxine. 

In this history may repeat itself. 
When General McClellan transported 
his army by water from Alexandria, 
Virginia, to Fort Monroe, it was spo- 
ken of as quite a novel expedient in 
the art of war. Yet the Emperor He- 
raclius twice resorted to the like expe- 
dient: first, to drive back the Per- 
sians, who were advancing on Con- 
stantinople through Anatolia, when 
fearing, as Gibbon says, a defeat in his 
capital, he embarked his army, sailed 
down the Hellespont, passed com- 
pletely around the peninsula of 
Asia Minor, and landed his army 
at Issus, in rear of his enemies 
and on their line of communica- 
tions. His campaign was successful; 
the Persian armies were defeated. 
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This was in the year 622. Two years 
later, when Constantinople was again 
attacked by the Persians from the Ad- 
riatic side, and the Avars from the 
north, Heraclius again transported his 
army by sea, this time to Trebizond, 
near the southeast corner of the Eux- 
ine; once again flanking his adversa- 
ries, and carrying the war into Persia, 
but leaving the Avars to enjoy 
the gold, and silver, and silks, and 
virgins before referred to. This same 
Heraclius was the first to feel the 
sharpness of the prophet’s sword. All 
his skill availed but little against the 
first tierce burst of Moslem zeal. 

To return at once to our own day, 
we are bound to admit the great ad- 
vantages the Turks have in their de- 
fensive war. Their greatest advan- 
tage is, that for offensive war the Rus- 
sians are only third-rate soldiers. 
Their generals lack imagination and 
resource; their common soldiers intel- 
ligence and dash. Their organization 
seems too cumbersome, their units of 
command too large. In the next place, 


the advantage they have in the power 
of concentration is neutralized in Bul- 
garia by the natural and artificial ad- 
vantages possessed by their adversa- 


ries. These are the Balkan range of 
mountains, their four great fortresses, 
and the command of the sea. As the 
Russians cannot, or think they cannot, 
pass through the Turkish quadrilateral, 
they have, so to speak, to reach around 
a corner to strike a blow. Their sin- 
gle line of communication, a single- 
track railroad through Bucharest, 
binds them, like an umbilical cord, to 
one line of operations. 

The Turks have a line of communi- 
cation parallel with their base. This 
is the most convenient line possible, 
both for concentration and supply, if 
it is safe. They are, to use the tech- 
nical term, forming front to a flank. 
Nothing can be more dangerous than 
this, if the line is exposed to attack. 
In the present war the Russians can 
only reach the Turkish line of commu- 
nication with Constantinople by taking 
or masking three fortresses and pass- 
ing the Balkans. 
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A railroad along this base line of 
communication has so far more than 
made up for the interior lines the 
Russians possess. The greatest strate- 
gic danger the Turks are in is from 
an attack on their inner flank. But 
the Russians cannot make such an at- 
tack without taking Shumla or getting 
the command of the sea. An attack 
on the Turkish outer or left flank 
would be no disadvantage to them. 
Their danger lies in the possibility of 
their enemy’s penetrating their centre. 
A defeat near Adrianople would be 
ruinous. But the Russians to gain such 
an advantage must make sure of vic- 
tory. Marmont forced Wellington to 
fight with his front to a flank at Sala- 
manca. This would have been fatal 
to Wellington if he had been defeated ; 
but he was not. On the contrary, he 
won the battle and turned the tables on 
his adversary. 

It is probable, however, that not- 
withstanding all the advantages 
which the Turks may have in a de- 
fensive war, the Russians will whip 
them if their money holds out. This 
is the great question. It must be to 
them a terribly expensive war. It 
is about as far from Moscow to Con- 
stantinople, via Silistria, as from Wash- 
ington to Denver. By the Asiatic 
route by Tiflis, Erzerum, and Asia 
Minor, it is as far as from Washing- 
ton to Portland, Oregon. It will cost 
Russia nearly as much to carry on 
this war as it would cost us to con- 
tend with the whole power of Great 
Britain concentrated in British Colum- 
bia. Itis reported that at the conclusion 
of the Crimean war there was a dead 
horse or a broken wagon for every 
yard of the road from Moscow to Se- 
bastopol. It was this that broke down 
the power of Russia; not the loss of a 
town, or even the disgraceful defeats 
of Alma and Inkerman. 

But let us suppose the Czar is en- 
tirely successful; that the Greek cross 
is placed over St. Sophia, and that 
the double eagle and not the dove 
lights on Mount Ararat. Cui bono? 
Will the condition of the people in 
the Ottoman empire be in any way im- 
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proved? If the military power of 
Turkey is crushed, the present dynasty 
exterminated, and a Russian satrap 
rules in every province from Scutari 
to Bassorah, what then? Have the 
Russian Asiatic departments been so 
well governed as to lead us to con- 
clude that Russian despotism is a very 
civilizing influence? Will they or 
can they abolish polygamy and slav- 
ery? Can they make lazy people work, 
or transform knaves into honest men? 
It should be remembered, also, that 
polygamy and slavery are not an out- 
growth of Mohammedanism. They are 
Oriental vices, that long antedate the 
birth of the prophet. How hard they 
are to eradicate we know by our own 
recent experience. We have some re- 
formers in these lines, who are now out 
of business, whom we might lend to 
the Czar should he seriously under- 
take the task of reconstruction. Is- 
rael lent to Egypt a Joseph, to Assyria 
a Mordecai. Athens lent generals 
to Syracuse, rhetoricians to Rome. 
France gave Ireland a St. Patrick and 
lent us a Lafayette. Why should we 


not generously loan to Russia a Phil- 


lips, a Beecher, and a Wade? Even 
this is not the hardest task. To reform 
Turkey they must abolish the Turks. 
They were once a pastoral people who 
turned land pirates. The first shep- 
herd did the first murder and became 
avagabond. Shepherd tribes have al- 
ways shown the same tendency. Even 
our Texas cow-boys, short as has been 
their pastoral experience, will die be- 
fore they will dig. The Turk has 
not been pastoral for centuries. His 
vagabondism has taken a worse type. 
He is a military interloper, an effete 
despot. There are five or six millions 
of these people west of the Darda- 
nelles, Can they be converted, re- 
formed, or removed? The exodus of 
Israel out of Egypt is the most consid- 
erable of which we have any reliable 
record. According to the Biblical es- 
timate, there were about four millions 
of them. Their migration had to be 
helped out by many miraculous inter- 
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positions, which can hardly be expect- 
ed in favor of the Turks. 

The invasions of the Roman empire 
by northern hordes are generally spo- 
ken of as the military migrations of 
populous nations. The historian Rob- 
inson has conclusively shown that their 
numbers have been greatly exagger- 
ated. They were barbarous tribes 
who lived mainly by hunting and fish- 
ing, and it is simply impossible that 
they should have been very numerous. 
But these speculations are more curious 
than profitable. It is not probable 
that an entire people will ever again 
be forced into an involuntary emigra- 
tion from their homes. 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle says that Russia 
is a great missionary nation. Yes, 
but what is her mission? Centraliza- 
tion? order enforced by power? or- 
ganization by proclamation? There 
is a class of people who believe that 
the passing of laws and the issuing of 
edicts is a cure for all evils. To such 
persons the Russian government, view- 
ed from a distance, seems quite admir- 
able. But it gives but little play to 
spontaneous development, but little 
chance for endogenous growth. Cen- 
tralization, when the result of natural 
or even cultivated affinities, is an ex- 
cellent thing. When the result of 
force alone, it is worse than a Procrus- 
tean bed. The responsibility of local 
self-government is the best educator, 
and military rule the worst. It may 
seem like a strange assertion for a sol- 
dier to make, yet I believe it is true, 
that this Turkish problem cannot be 
solved by the arbitrament of war. 
‘* Whether Russian kill Turk, or Turk 
kill Russian, or each do kill the other,” 
the cause of civilization will not be 
advanced one iota. But the daily 
press hastens to add honest Iago’s con- 
clusion, ‘‘that every way makes our 
gain.” This may be true in dollars and 
cents; but as the world will lose a 
large part of its wealth by absolute de- 
struction, we too will have to pay a 
certain share in general average. 

Tuomas M. Anperson, U. 8. A. 
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THE STRUGGLE IN THE ORIENT. 

Tue desperate, bloody deadlock at 
Shipka and Plevna still holds fast at 
this writing between those semi-Asiatic 
wrestlers, who are shocking mankind by 
the barbarity of their warfare. The re- 
sisting power of the Turks, or rather 
their strength in that strategy known as 
“the defensive, with offensive returns,”’ 
has taken the world by surprise. It 
came like the revelation of German prow- 
ess in 1870. I remember a map of the 
**Seat of Hostilities,” made that year, 
which stretched across Prussia to Poland 
itself, but barely took in the Rhine, and 
left out many a league of French soil 
that was very soon after trampled by 
Uhlan hoofs. The map maker, like most 
other people, had looked for the scene of 
war in Germany, though himself a Ger- 
man. So now, for some reason, it was 
generally thought that this latest clash 
of cross and crescent would be like that 
bygone march of the Poles against Os- 
man, when, though the ‘‘ more numerous 
Turk ’’ was, as the poet says, ‘‘horrent 
in mail and gay in spangled pride,” yet 
the ‘‘ broad sabre and keen poleaxe” of 
the Warsovian troops ‘‘ flew with speedy 
terror through the feebler herd, and 
made rude havoc and irregular spoil 
amongst the vulgar bands that own‘d the 
name of Mahomet’’: 

For ‘twas unsafe to come within the wind 

Of Russian banners, when, with whizzing sound, 

Eager of glory, and profuse of life, 

They bore down fearless on the charging foes, 

And drove them backward. Then the Turkish 
moons 

Wander'd in disarray. 

Battle-axe and javelin have given way, 
among the Turks of our time, to breech- 
loaders and Gatling guns; the open gal- 
ley to the iron monitor; the “lunes” 
and ‘‘ wedges” of the ancient Janizaris 
to the forms and motions of German and 
Yankee drill. The probable effect of 
these changes most people, before the 
war, had failed to note. Modern mech- 
anism and military art have helped the 
Turk, always dogged enough and reck- 
less of death, to hold his own against 
the confident Muscovite. In the modern 


military school of Christendom he has 


learned how to revive the glories of Am- 
urath and Bajazet, of Selim and Soly- 
man. We can understand now how an 
obscure Tartar horde, almost unknown a 
thousand years ago, starting from Ar- 
menia, overran Europe, Asia, and Africa 
from Assyria to Tunis and to Hungary. 
The Turks have been showing not only 
great courage, but no worse generalship 
than the Russians. Three new names in 
soldiership, already of world-wide celeb- 
rity, are those of native Turks. If they 
borrow from the Giaour such officers, 
for land and sea, as Mehemet Ali, Ho- 
bart, and Baker, the Turks can boast their 
own Muhktar, Osman, and Suleiman. 
Still, barring alliances and intervention, 
time will probably yield the victory to 
Russia. Her armies are planted on 
Turkish soil, and cannot be expelled; 
she can, after a few seasons, wear the 
Turks out by her overwhelming resources, 

The barbarity of this tug between Turk 
and Muscovite is its other leading trait— 
a crime chargeable on both, but of course 
mainly on the former. I think that this 
feature of the war may weil turn the 
scale of sympathy among that vast throng 
of spectators in old world anc new who 
cannot have any hearty liking either for 
Russia’s military greed or Turkey’s bru- 
tality. For the sake, not of Russia, but 
of Russia’s wretched cats’-paws, who have 
already been so terribly burned in pulling 
her chestnuts out of the fire, one may 
hope that Turkey will not win; that 
rather she may so lose as to be glad to 
make a peace which shall shield Monte- 
negro, Servia, Herzegovina, Roumania, 
and Bulgaria from the horrors of her 
vengeance. When one remembers the 
fate of Roumanians left on the adverse 
battlefield, that the dead have had their 
limbs lopped and heads hacked off, the 
wounded despatched by a thrust of the 
bayonet; when one recalls the burning 
of villages and the slaying of all their 
inhabitants; the butchery of women and 
graybeards and babes at the hearth or 
before the altar—only with a shudder 
can we imagine the Russians losing their 
foothold and falling back over the Dan- 
ube. What blood and flame and agony, 
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then, might we not expect were Turkey 
to conquer a peace from Russia, with li- 
cence to treat the revolted provinces at 
her sweet will? Surely no “‘ Turcophile” 
or ‘‘ Russophobist,” as the slang goes, 
can look on such a prospect with plea- 
sure. We cannot conceive the Western 
nations staying this war, at any stage of 
it, without exacting guarantees against 
Turkish butcheries in the border prov- 
inces. Even if, by some strange shift- 
ing of the war’s probabilities, such as a 
British alliance with Turkey, peace 
should be made with Russia whipped, 
England herself would be bound to se- 
cure to the Christian subjects of the 
Porte the very protection that Russia is 
pouring out her blood to secure. All 
Christendom, all humanity rather, de- 
mands that, end how it will, this war 
shall not witness, as an afterpiece, the 
brutal Turk going, with knife and torch, 
to glut his cruelty with the death-shrieks 
of ten thousand harmless victims, slaugh- 
tered by the glare of their flaming vil- 
lages. 

How these two main traits of Turkey’s 
recent warfare—her military prowess and 
her crvelty—will affect the Ottoman fu- 
ture, it is not hard to see. The Turk 
will be more respected and worse liked. 
When this war began many people were 
looking to see him pitched instanter, 
neck and heels, across the Dardanelles 
—though they must have wondered, too, 
what would then become of the lands 
and houses he left behind. Western 
Europe has now stopped that funeral 
hymn of the Sick Man which it has been 
chanting for a quarter of a century. It 
begins to be clear, I think, why the Turk 
was so stubborn in the conference that 
went before the war. We remember that 
he so took the bit in his teeth that every 
other man you met said of him, ‘‘ Whom 
the gods wish to destroy,” etc. There 
was method in that Moslem madness. 
Evidently the Turks were bound to 
break the leading strings in which they 
had been for twenty years. The allied 
protection of the Crimean war, so wel- 
come, so vital then, bore bitter fruits of 
dependence and humiliation, Turkey 
thenceforth was treated like a decrepit 
power, ready to drop when the help of 
France and England should be with- 
drawn. The swift decline of both in 
continental politics during the past doz- 
en years warned the Porte to look out 
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for itself. The sudden and tremendous 
fall of France from the arbitership of 
Europe, and the simultaneous retreat 
of Great Britain before both Germany 
and Russia, must have revolutionized 
Ottoman policy. In enlarging and alter- 
ing their military establishments, at 
enormous cost, to suit modern warfare, 
Turkey and Egypt quitted at once the 
position of humiliation and peril for that 
of pride and safety. 

It only remained for Turkey to public- 
ly throw off the bonds of wardship, and 
this Russia gave her the chance to do. 
The one thing needful to vindicate the 
political and military integrity of Turkey 
in the eyes of the world was to meet and 
withstand, single-handed and alone, the 
same mighty enemy whom twenty years 
before it had required Turkey, England, 
and France to subdue, This task she 
has accomplished. For, although Rus- 
sia is planted firmly on her soil, yet Tur- 
key, by her splendid struggle against 
odds, has really carried off the laurels of 
the first campaign. Had Turkey shown 
a moral gain equal to her military gain, 
a desire to wage war and to suppress re- 
volts less brutally, her rise in prestige 
would have been enormous. But she is 
as barbarous as of old, and the crime is 
fatal. 


‘ 





TURK AND INDIAN. 

A Lonpon war writer says that the 
consciousness of marching not only to 
death, but to mutilation, and perhaps to 
fiendish torture, in one’s dying moments, 
has had at length a visible effect on the 
Russian soldiers—that accordingly he 
has himself distinctly seen them flinch in 
storming Turkish strongholds, For my 
part I utterly discredit this yarn—be- 
lieving it pure fancy, speculation found- 
ed on the writer’s vivid feelings; and that 
the Russian’s arm, so far from being un- 
nerved by this consciousness, is nerved 
with fiercer hatred. Be this as it may, 
the thought may well come to us of 
America, that our gallant little army has 
for generations fought, year after year, 
a foe more savage even than Turks—a 
scalping, disembowelling, mutilating foe. 
Sioux, Apache, or Arapahoe, the redskin 
has been quick to dishonor the dead, 
tomahawk the wounded, and torture the 
captive. Officer or soldier, veteran or 
recruit, refined or rough, husband and 
father or homeless fugitive, the Amer- 
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ican soldier has had this ordeal to pass, 
and, if escaping, to pass again and again. 
Does our sympathy go out so quickly to 
Russian and Roumanian, and yet forget 
the meed of gratitude and praise for our 
kinsmen and countrymen here at our 
homes? 

But we must go, in justice, a step fur- 
ther to acknowledge that one Indian 
stands out in bright relief to these tradi- 
tional instincts of his kind. I mean the 
chief who, at the head of a handful of 
the best mounted-infantry soldiers on 
the globe—-for the American Indian, be- 
ing so perfect a rider, so true a shot on 
horseback, so trained to fortitude, so ex- 
pert at wood-craft, so light-weighted, 
frugal, and tireless on the forced march, 
deserves that title—has outmarched and 
outfought our skilful, brave, and much- 
enduring troops in this most extraordi- 
nary campaign that has just ended. 
Crowned with his well-earned laurels, 
Nez Percé Joseph’s chief laurel is his 
refusing to indulge the traditional bar- 
barities of Indian warfare. He killed no 
women or children, but set all such cap- 
tives free; he scalped none of our dead 
soldiers on fields that he won, though 
our red allies scalped some of his dead, 
and dug them up to do it. This 
alert warrior has shown ample ability 
to take care of himself. But should 
skill or strength so fail him that he 
should one day fall a prisoner into our 
hands, his exceptional style of Indian 
warfare should save his life. 





A MAN’S AIM AND SUCCESS. 

Tuirty years ago school inspectors, 
when called upon to speak to the pupils, 
at the momentous yearly visit, were wont 
to say: ‘‘ There is not a boy before me 
but may be President of the United 
States”; for this brilliant possibility 
was, in those days, thought to fire the 
ambition of the young. With the nation 
now so many millions greater, and the 
chances of any particular boy propor- 
tionally less, I do not know whether this 
same dazzling bait to enthusiasm is now 
held out by committee-men. Those of 


us who once had profound faith that we 
should be President, long since dési/lu- 
stonnés, would now be glad to compro- 
mise on deacon of & church or captain of 
a fire company. Lads learn, quite soon 
after passing their teens, not so much 
that there are lions in the path, for this 
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they were frankly told, but that they are 
not all endowed with the bones or brains 
to get those lions out of the way. 

It is rather a pathetic epoch in life 
when any youth first finds out why his 
castle in the air must tumble about his 
ears. His bent is the circus or the fore- 
castle, and he finds his legs are clumsy; 
the court of law, and his eyes give out; 
the pulpit, and he is tortured by doctri- 
nal doubts that drive him out of his 
calling. Or again, if nature's gifts are 
ample, in muscle, and nerve, and back- 
bone, and heart, and brain, if all the cir- 
cumstances of birth and breeding favor 
his aim, any one of a hundred happen- 
ings, or, if you choose, fates—a slip on 
the ice, a draft for military service, the 
sweep of a pestilence, an unexpected leg- 
acy, nay, the every-day event of a man’s 
marriage or the death of one of his kin— 
may switch him off his chosen track. 
Brutus does not need to deny that the 
fault is in ourselves, not in our stars, 
that we are underlings; but what sort of 
underlings or overlings we are, may 
largely turn on circumstance. The res- 
olute lad may count on success, but he 
cannot always pick out beforehand the 
sort of success he will achieve. Kossuth 
said, ‘* Nothing is impossible to him that 
wills,” and singleness of aim does work 
wonders. Still, the Hungarian’s phrase 
is mere wind; all but youths of the rarest 
profusion of gifts soon learn, in the 
school of life, what chains of natural en- 
dowment and of circumstance environ a 
man, and in what limited paths alone 
high success can be won. 

The novelist tells us of a young officer 
who was famous for his daring, being al- 
ways ready for a forlorn hope; but just 
on the eve of a great battle, having 
got news that a relative had died in 
England, leaving him a fortune, he ap- 
plied for a furlough instanter, and this of 
course not being granted, “‘ my gentleman 
took it.”” Any former aims of working 
up to the colonelship of his regiment had 
vanished in one minute. In like fashion 
an easy income has taken the wind out 
of many an ambitious sail, while a rich 
marriage has steered the bridegroom on 
quite a different voyage from the one of 
law, or literature, or divinity, or com- 
merce, that he set out upon. 

But the other day a public man died 
who exemplified in his career all that the 
Youth’s Guides, the Student’s Mannals, 
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and the speeches of school committee- 
men ever claimed for the specific success 
that any boy may win by fixing upon it 
and following it with unswerving will. 
Senator Bogy was no genius, not a man 
even of unusual gifts. His place in Con- 
gress will be easily filled. So far as de- 
pends on the laws which he originated or 
pushed to success, his name will soon be 
forgotten in politics. But in boyhood 
he wrote a few lines that may keep his 
name alive before the children of his 
country. They were these: 
Sr. GENEVIEVE, January 10, 1832. 


On this day I left home under charge of Mr. 
William Shannon, an old friend of my father, to 
go to Kaskaskia to read law in the office of Judge 
Pope. My education is very limited, but with 
hard study I may overcome it. I am determined 
to buy it, and my intention is to return to my na- 
tive State to practise if I can qualify myself, and 
while doing so to work to become United States 
Senator for my native State, and to work for this 
till I am sixty years old. I will pray God to give 
me the resolution to persevere in this intention. 
I have communicated this to my mother, and 
given her this paper to keep. So help me, God. 

Lewis V. Boer. 


The lad was then nineteen years old. 
He had had country schooling and a 
year’s work in a village store, to plant 
his high-leaping ambition on; he read 
law, he returned to Missouri, he grew 
rich and influential in mines and rail- 
roads, he plunged into politics, and at 
length, in his sixtieth year, he took that 
seat in the Senate which he had begun to 
aim at forty years before. 

I think such a career, carried out and 
culminating in story-book style, is good 
to hear of and talk about; all the more, 
since aims as specific as Senator Bogy's 
are so often foiled. X dreams of being 
a preacher, and instead sits on the bench; 
Y, who was to be a great New York mer- 
chant, turns out a great Minnesota farm- 
er; Z, the champion juvenile debater, 
can now only discuss at the point of a 
pen. As for A, B, and C, though they 
keep in the paths of their boyish first 
choice, yet with what faltering steps, and 
how far from their goal! Many a man 
has secretly promised himself to be the 
governor of a State who never turned 
out more than a custom-house weigher 
and gauger. And the fault was not his; 
the frog will only burst if it tries too 
hard to swell up to an ox; the sow’s ear 
will not be made into a silk purse. 
Sometimes the path that a youth takes 
toward a given success leads him to a 
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totally different one; and so we see a 
newspaper reporter converted to the 
greatest of African explorers. Or again, 
we see college life turning a youth’s zeal 
for politics to a love of speculative phi- 
losophy or light literature. The would- 
be Tammany sachem sinks into a specta- 
cled pedagogue, and no longer envies the 
repartees of Congress among the retorts 
of his laboratory. 

Besides, looking at the illustrious men 
of history, we find that the specific 
greatness which many of them achieved 
they did not originally aim at. Ifa Bu- 
chanan or a Lincoln may be conceived of 
as laying his pipes for the Presidency 
early in boyhood, so cannot a Taylor or 
a Grant. General Grant has just been 
telling the English people that he is by 
preference a man of peace; that although 
trained at West Point, he got out of the 
army as soon as he could. Save for the 
rebellion, what would Grant have made 
of himself? What were his aims? what 
had been his success? It is one of the 
foremost soldiers of modern history who 
thus tells us that he had quitted the mil- 
itary path for ever, when an overpowering 
circumstance drove him back. We often 
find such instances of a man’s greatness 
thrust upon him—or, to speak more justly, 
we see men thrust forcibly, by circum- 
stance or by Divine Providence, into the 
shunned paths where alone, apparently, it 
was possible to win success. And so the 
old Greek Theognis, skeptical of the the- 
ory of self-made men, says: ‘‘ No man 
becomes rich or poor, mean or noble, 
without the aid of the gods. Pray to the 
gods; for no good or evil falls upon man 
save from the gods.” 

But there is a free-will as well as a 
predestinating side to material success, 
and the former we have seen illustrated 
by Senator Bogy’s career. For, though 
his was no hopelessly high aim, its at- 
tainment cannot be set down as the fruit 
of accident. With but two Senators to 
a State, and their places vacated only 
once in six years, with all the possible 
adverse chances, such, for example, as 
the unpopularity of his party or himself, 
it was no easy task that young Bogy 
marked out for himself; the odds, in 
short, were so heavily against the Mis- 
souri lad, that he deserves to take his 
place among the historic educational 
models of aims and success, 

PuILie QuILiper. 











SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 


THE MOONS OF MARS. 

Tue discovery of two moons circling 
around the planet Mars is a proof that 
with all the advance in the number and 
power of instruments directed to astro- 
nomical observation, the wonders of the 
heavens are not yet exhausted. But 
though limiting predictions are not very 
safe things in the domain of science, 
it is pretty certain that discovery will 
not be extended much further (in degree) 
than this. Other moons now unsuspect- 
ed may be found about other planets, 
but it is not likely that observation will 
ever detect, at an equal distance, any- 
thing smaller than the outer of these two 
satellites, which is supposed to be a mass 
only ten miles in diameter. The power 
of modern research is well exhibited in 
the definition of this little object at a dis- 
tance of 30,000,000 miles. The discov- 
ery is one in which Americans can take 
especial pride, for it was made in the Na- 
val observatory at Washington, August 
11 and 16, by Prof. Asaph Hall. Our 
prediction that this performance will not 
be surpassed is based not only upon the 
fact that it is due to the possession of a 
very fine telescope and an unusually fa- 
vorable position of Mars, but also on the 
conjunction of these two conditions with 
the presence of a remarkably prompt and 
accurate observer. Prof. Hall is report- 
ed to be a born observer, and that means 
not merely hard work and patient watch- 
ing, but the faculty of doing the right 
thing exactly at the right time. Hun- 
dreds of intelligent young men are edu- 
cated yearly in scientific schools, but few 
are found to have the natural gifts neces- 
sary to accurate scientific work. 

This discovery is of immense impor- 
tance, as it gives a new means of com- 
puting the mass of Mars, and, as Prof. 
Newcomb says, of simplifying the theo- 
ries of the four inner planets. This mass 
is found to be 1-3,090,000 of the sun. 
One of these satellites is 4,000 miles from 
the surface of Mars, and revolves about 
it in seven hours and thirty-eight min- 
utes. The other has a period of revolu- 
tion nearly four times as long; namely, 
thirty hours and fourteen minutes. 





A DOUBTFUL DATE, 

A NEW suggestion as to the length of 
time man has occupied the earth is based 
upon the fact that the Chinese, Indians, 
and Arabians at a very early date count- 
ed only twenty-eight moon stations, or 
mansions of the moon. Now the lunar 
month contains twenty-nine and a half 
days, and the fact that these ancient peo- 
ples never counted as many as twenty- 
nine mansions of the moon may indicate 
that at the time the first observations 
were made the lunar month had not yet 
increased to twenty-nine days. If the 
prolongation of the lunar month depends 
solely upon the retardation of the earth's 
speed of rotation, and the latter amounts 
to twenty-two seconds in a century, as 
authorities now assert, no less than 600,- 
000 years must have passed since the 
lunar month had twenty-eight days only. 
This gives an unusually long date to the 
existence of the human family. The 
fact that it is based on the assumption 
that astronomical observations were made 
so long ago as that need not lead to the 
supposition that man was very far ad- 
vanced intellectually. The Indians and 
other races, still in the rudest stage of 
development, do all their reckoning of 
time by moons. 

THE AIR OF THE OCEAN DEPTHS. 

Mr. J. Y. Bucwanan, the chemist of 
the Challenger expedition, has published 
the result of his examination into the 
amount of air held in solution by sea 
water; and it is remarkable how many 
points of interest are included in this 
apparently simple investigation. Sea 
waiter dissolves less oxygen and nitrogen 
than fresh water; but the proportion of 
oxygen dissolved is greater than that of 
nitrogen, just as is the case with fresh 
water, That liquid has a greater solvent 
power over oxygen than over nitrogen. 
The solution of gas in water is found to 
obey precisely the same laws at great 
depths as at the surface; and the amount 
taken up is never greater than—under 
similar conditions—at the surface. Nev- 
ertheless, the popular notion that deep- 
sea water may be so charged with air 
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as to effervesce when brought to the sur- 
face is sometimes true. But this result 
is due to the fact that the conditions are 
not the same above as below. Cold wa- 
ter can retain a greater quantity of gas 
than hot; and when in hot climates the 
bottom water, having a temperature close 
to the freezing point, is brought to the 
surface, where the air may be sixty 
degrees higher, a portion of the gas is 
discharged, and may appear on the sides 
of the vessel in minute bubbles. But 
the fluid still holds the amount of gas 
which is proper to the surface tempera- 
ture. One of the developments obtained 
by deep-sea dredging is the existence of 
‘*diatomaceous ooze,” “‘red clay,” and 
**blue mud ” over fixed areas of sea bot- 
tom; and some of the conclusions which 
have been drawn from these facts have 
been given in previous numbers of this 
** Miscellany.” Mr. Buchanan found that 
the oxygen percentage (to nitrogen) va- 
ried, according to the position of the 
sample taken, with reference to these 
formations. It was greatest over the 
diatomaceous ooze, and least over the 
red clay, while it is greater over the blue 
mud than over globigerina ooze. An- 
other important fact is, that the propor- 
tion of oxygen diminishes from the sur- 
face down to 300 fathoms (1,800 feet). 
At the surface it varies from 33 to 35 
per cent., the latter being found just at 
the Antarctic circle. In one case it was 
found to be, at the surface, 33.7; at 100 
fathoms, 30.2; at 200 fathoms, 23.4; at 
800 fathoms, 11.4; at 400 fathoms, 15.5; 
at 800 fathoms, 22.6; and below that 
depth, 23.5 to the bottom. The fact 
that it falls nearly two-thirds in the first 
800 fathoms is held to indicate that this 
is the zone of abundant life; and thus 
Forbes's idea of successive zones is re- 
stored on a new basis, after having been 
found unsustainable in the shape in 
which he advanced it. It is quite con- 
ceivable that some animals may find the 
oxygen ratio of the 200-300 fathom zone 
too low to support life, while they may 
be able to live in comfort in the much 
higher ratio of the 100-200 fathom zone. 
Still, it is quite evident that the 200-300 
fathom zone is the most thickly inhab- 
ited, for it is there that the greatest loss 
of oxygen occurs. These conclusions 
Were borne out by the results of dredg- 
ing with the tow net, animal life being 
found abundantly down to 400 fathoms, 
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and sparingly below that. Vegetable 
growths do not extend much below 100 
fathoms. One thing not explained by 
these investigations is the method by 
which the oxygen ratio is restored to the 
gas contained in the water below 300 
fathoms. 





ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS AT CALCUTTA. 

Ir is rather strange that it should be 
so difficult to engage the sympathy of the 
British Government in India for the es- 
tablishment of zodlogical gardens at Cal- 
cutta. One of the greatest evils of me- 
nageries in the colder climates is the ex- 
treme sensibility of tropical wild ani- 
mals to cold, and the resistless decline 
of a large proportion of the most inter- 
esting and expensive species. This draw- 
back does not exist at Calcutta, where 
the poor beasts would have no difficul- 
ties to combat except those incident to 
restraint of liberty. The climate there 
is so genial that animals which have to 
be kept alive at London by artificial 
heat and expensive hothouses of glass, 
are at Calcutta merely put in pens, or 
under simple sheds. Private enterprise 
has already proved this fact; and a Mr. 
Schwendler had gathered a large collec- 
tion of wild animals, and had in fact a 
private zoilogical garden of great ex- 
tent and interest. One of the Viceroys, 
Lord Northbrook, was so much pleased 
with it that he accepted, in behalf of the 
Government, the whole collection as a 
gift from Mr. Schwendler, allotted Gov- 
ernment land to the use of the garden, 
and promised to add to Mr. Schwend- 
ler’s animals all that the Government 
had in its possession. The Prince of 
Wales also took great interest in the 
promising project, and laid the ‘ corner- 
stone ’ of the garden. But Lord North- 
brook’s successor was not so much 
pleased with the scheme, and notified 
the promoters that the maintenance of 
the garden could not be made a charge 
on the Indian treasury. This probably 
ends the effort for the present; and the 
most favorable position in the world for 
the keeping and study of tropical ani- 
mals is abandoned for lack of a small sup- 
port. 





BLAST-FURNACE GAS ANALYSIS. 
Tue handiest instrument for the analy- 
sis of blast-furnace gases is the appara- 
tus devised by Orsat, of Paris; but it has 
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the great defect that the determination of 
carbonic oxide, one of the most impor- 
tant constituents of this gas, is imper- 
fect. Orsat’s method is to absorb each 
constituent of the fume by solution in 
some liquid; and as there has been no 
solvent for carbonic oxide hitherto dis- 
covered, except one which also dissolves 
the carburetted hydrogens, the use of 
Orsat’s apparatus is practically confined 
to furnaces which employ anthracite or 
coke, and even with them there is always 
an error, though a limited one. Béttin- 
ger now announces, through the German 
Chemical Society at Berlin, that hydro- 
cyanic acid, surrounded by a cooling 
mixture, is a good absorbent for carbon- 
ic oxide, and on removal from the cooling 
mixture a stream of carbonic oxide is 
evolved. This would give opportunity, 
in careful experiments, for the separate 
preservation of the C O in each experi- 
ment. If this substance will separate C 
O from the hydrocarbons, it will be a 
valuable addition to the blast-furnace 
laboratory. 





THE SPEAKING RATE OF ORATORS. 

Amone@ the odd inquiries of scientific 
men is an attempt by Mariotti to ascer- 
tain how fast the ancient orators, Greek 
and Roman, talked. Still, it would be 
quite possible to arrive at a conclusion, 
for the length of some of their speeches 
was regulated by the clepsydra. It is 
suggested that a study of the speakers in 
the existing Greek Parliament might be 
of use in determining the rate of flow of 
classic eloquence. Of course the inven- 
tion of phonography fixes very exactly 
the rate of enunciation of living orators, 
Mariotti rates some of his countrymen as 
follows: De Foresta, 6 words per minute; 
Massino d’Azeglio, 90; Gioberti, 100; 
Ratazzi, 150; Mameli, 180; and Cordo- 
va, who was quickest of all, could form 
210 words in the minute. But too rapid 
speaking is a defect in an orator, and it 
is observed that the rapid talkers are 
more admired than agreed with, for the 
reason that the mind requires a certain 
time for the reception of the ideas, and 
the tongue of a rapid speaker may out- 
run the hearers’ capacity for assimila- 
tion. As to the absolute possible speed 


of enunciation, Mariotti says that an 
Italian orator can pronounce as many as 
800 words a minute. 
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SUNSET METEOROLOGY, 

Tueke is a fair chance that we will all 
become good weather prophets in time. 
The Signal Service observers regularly 
predict the weather of the next day from 
the signs of the sunset, and the correct- 
ness of these predictions is carefully 
noted. In June, at 97 stations, there 
were 74 doubtful predictions, 670 fail- 
ures, and 2,162 verifications, so that the 
latter amounted to 76.3 per cent. In 
July, at 95 stations, 52 doubtful predic- 
tions were reported, 558 were failures, 
and 2,309 were verified, the latter being 
80.5 per cent. Most people will be satis- 
fied with this average of verifications, and 
if the methods employed are capable of 
common use, it would be worth while to 
have them made known. It is hardly 
probable, however, that ordinary folk 
could attain the same degree of accuracy. 
Efficient observation is hardly ever the 
result of following fixed and simple 
rules. But if the Signal Service is kept 
up long enough, there is little doubt that 
some way will be found to make its 
methods enter into the public education, 
and through its influence the American 
people may slowly become intelligent ob- 
servers of the weather. 
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STEPPE LANDS IN EUROPE AND AMER- 
ICA, 

THE much-mooted question of conti- 
nental changes in climate rarely receives 
the aid of direct observation such as Mr. 
Landsborough, the well-known Austra- 
lian explorer, brings to it. He predicts 
a great improvement in the character of 
the Australian climate, including an in- 
crease of moisture, and of forests, and a 
lessening of the desert area. The coun- 
try is becoming less favorable to sheep- 
raising and more agricultural. And 
what is the explanation of all this won- 
derful change? Mr. Landsborough has 
no more wonderful origin to bring for- 
ward than the fact that the vast num- 
bers of sheep bred in the country keep 
down the grass, which in aboriginal days 
grew tall and rank, affording material 
for terribly destructive fires. These fires 
consumed young trees, and killed old 
ones, and Australia was treeless in con- 
sequence. Since the introduction of 
sheep this has changed as stated, and 
fires are now fewer and limited in ex- 
tent. These observations bring forward 
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what is certainly the most remarkable 
known instance of the direct influence 
exerted by man upon the conditions of 
his environment. As a retaliation for 
this interference with nature, it is said 
that sheep-raising is no longer profitable, 
and that, in Queensland especially, no 
one thinks of depending upon this indus- 
try for a living. 

These conclusions of Mr. Landshor- 
ough are especially interesting to Amer- 
icans, for they bear directly upon the oft- 
discussed question of the future of our 
own interior regions. We cannot expect 
to obtain forests by the same method as 
Australia, for the great plains do not con- 
tain anywhere the rank grass to which 
the destructive Australian fires were 
due; and the droves of buffalo should 
have done for the prairie grass of the 
Mississippi valley what sheep have done 
for Australian grass. If Mr. Landsbor- 
ough’s observations are correct, Austra- 
lia was a country suffering from abnor- 
mal conditions, which have been lifted 
from it by the operation of civilized life. 
But our treeless interior has enjoyed 
just such conditions for a quarter of a 
century. Fires were once common, but 
now are rare. The country has been 
covered with farms, on each of which 
some trees have been planted and kept 
alive. Forests even have been planted, 
and we believe they have often succeed- 
ed. But nothing like a natural exten- 
sion of these forests has occurred, and 
this is proof that these immense areas 
are treeless from natural causes. What 
these causes are is not definitely settled. 
Several theories have been stated in this 
‘*Miscellany.”’ A recent discussion by 
Dr. A. Nehring, of the condition of the 
northern part of central Europe in pre- 
historic times, may have some bearing 
on the question. 

Dr. Nehring shows that the animal life 
of the Russian steppes is very peculiar, 
and consists of species which are able to 
withstand the hard winters of the region. 
As an example, in one steppe district he 
found the large Jerboa, the Souslik, the 
Steppe marmot, the little Piping hare, 
the wild ass, and the Saiga antelope. 
These species are not met with in woody 
and marshy districts, and few others are 
able to maintain life in the unfavorable 
conditions of their home. Dr. Nehring 
compares this series of steppe animals 
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with the life of ancient Germany as 
shown in its fossils, and he finds the 
strongest similarity between the two se- 
ries. Remains of every one of the ani- 
mals named, or a closely allied species, 
except the Saiga antelope, have been 
found in the stone quarries of Wester- 
egeln in the lower Harz region. This 
antelope has been found at other places 
to the west. Dr. Nehring concludes 
from these facts that after northern Ger- 
many rose from the sea it lay for a long 
period of time as a steppe—a treeless 
area. At that time both England and 
Scandinavia were joined to the main 
land, the bodies of water which now 
bathe the northern shores of Europe 
were much reduced in extent, and the 
Gulf stream took a more northerly course. 
The climate of the interior was much 
drier than now, and the yearly changes 
of temperature were much more severe. 
The conditions indicated are very similar 
to those which now obtain in our own 
interior. But all this changed in conse- 
quence of the movements which reduced 
the elevation of southern England and 
Scandinavia, opened the English chan- 
nel, and increased the northern seas. 
When the Romans knew Germany they 
knew it as a country of great forests, a 
character which it has lost only through 
the progress of agriculture. Whether a 
change like this can be brought about for 
our country cannot be predicted; but it 
is hardly probable that the necessary re- 
duction of elevation could take place 
without destroying vast areas of already 
fertile and cultivated lands. The indi- 
cations are that the ancient steppes of 
Germany were occupied by man, and 
that the great climatic changes mention- 
ed took place under his eye. 





ANOMALY OF THE LAW IN 1877. 

Tue Vivisection act does not receive 
the unqualified approval of English 
scientific men. Prof. Huxley, in a late 
paper, pleads for the instruction of 
children in physiology by experiments. 
He says, ‘‘I think it my duty to take this 
opportunity of expressing my regret at a 
condition of the law which permits a boy 
to troll for pike, or set lines with live 
frog bait, for idle amusement, and at the 
same time lays the teacher of that boy 
open to the penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment if he uses the same animal for the 
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purpose of exhibiting one of the most 
beautiful and instructive of physiologi- 
cal spectacles, the circulation in the web 
of the foot. No one could undertake to 
affirm that a frog is not inconvenienced 
by being wrapped up in a wet rag, and 
having his toes tied out; and it cannot 
be denied that inconvenience is a sort of 
pain. But you must not inflict the least 
pain on a vertebrated animal for scienti- 
fic purposes (though you may do a great 
deal in that way for gain or for sport), 
without due license from the Secretary 
ef State for the Home Department, 
granted under the authority of the Vivi- 
section act. 

**So it comes about, in this present 
year of grace 1877, two persons may be 
charged with cruelty to animals. One 
has impaled a frog, and suffered the 
creature to writhe about in that condition 
for hours; the other has pained the ani- 
mal no more than one of us would 
be pained by tying strings around his fin- 
gers, and keeping him in the position of 
a hydropathic patient. The first offend- 
er says, ‘I did it because I find fish- 
ing very amusing,’ and the magistrate 
bids him depart in peace; nay, probably 
wishes him good sport. ‘The second 
pleads, ‘I wanted to impress a scientific 
truth, with a distinctness attainable in no 
other way, on the minds of my schol- 
ars,’ and the magistrate fines him five 
pounds!” 





METALS IN THE SEDIMENTARY ROCKS. 
TuE discovery of waluable metals and 
their ores in sedimentary rocks is increas- 
ing, the latest ‘‘ find’’ having been made 
in Utah. This is a sandstone rock con- 
taining silver, found in the extreme 
southwestern part of the Territory, 
more than three hundred miles from 
Salt Lake City. The sandstone is both 
red and white in color, perfectly stratified, 
and, where it is undisturbed, nearly 
a thousand feet thick. In this condition 
it forms table-lands with deep valleys 
cut through by running water, but the 
mines are situated in another part of the 
great field, where elevation has taken 
place, and the strata are disturbed. Here 
small specks and lines of black material 
are found in the rock, and this is an ore 
of silver. It is reported that very large 
quantities of the rock will yield $20 to 
$50 a ton, and if this is true, the future 
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of the region is assured, for the ore can 
be treated very cheaply. 

Some beds carry copper as well as sil- 
ver. The metalliferous rock is mostly 
sandstone, but there are also some shales, 
and it is said that thin seams of coal or 
coaly shale are found near by. The 
presence of carbon is one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the rock, 
though the richest ore is found in the 
light-colored strata, where the removal of 
the carbon may be referred to the forces 
which carried in the metal. Silver is 
also found in some of the shales. Both 
sandstone and shales contain the remains 
of plants, some of which are filled in 
with good ore. It is quite evident that 
these rocks bear a considerable resem- 
blance to the black silver sandstone of 
Ontanagon, Lake Superior, previously 
described in this ‘‘ Miscellany.” There, 
however, the silver is to a great degree 
native. As we remarked in describ- 
ing the Michigan deposits, these sedi- 
mentary ores are just the opposite of 
those ‘‘true veins”’ which capitalists 
have so much confidence in, and mining 
engineers are so desirous of finding. 
But by the very fact of this difference it 
is quite possible that the sedimentary de- 
posits will prove more uniformly profit- 
able than the veins. Their limited char- 
acter being acknowledged from the begin- 
ning, the price and mode of working 
will be adjusted to correspond. There 
may be less speculation and more genu- 
ine industry spent upon them. 

Gold ores have also lately been found 
in sedimentary rocks. In our own coun- 
try the sandstones of Texas are found to 
yield gold, silver, copper, and lead in 
quantities sufficient to tempt explorers, 
and which may in some places increase to 
a point where the rock can be profitably 
mined. Something similar, though of 
newer geological age, is found in Aus- 
tralia, where a carboniferous conglomer- 
ate is mined for gold. This rock is of 
course the consolidated gravel of some 
old placer deposit. It yields from one to 
fifteen penny-weights of gold per ton, be- 
sides an occasional nugget, of which the 
largest weighed five ounces. 





A DECISION AGAINST SPONTANEOUS 
GENERATION. 

Rev. W. H. Daturngeen lately describ- 

ed a series of investigations which illus- 
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trate the tenacity with which scientific 
pursuits are sometimes followed up. He 
determined to subject some of the lower 
forms of life to perfectly continuous ob- 
servation so as to make out their life his- 
tories. To accomplish this he united 
with Dr. Drysdale, for a part of the plan 
was that an observer should be perpetually 
at the microscepe. Four years were spent 
in preparation, and then the work of con- 
tinuous observation was begun and kept 
up at intervals for six years longer. Six 
forms of life were selected, the largest of 
which are one-thousandth of an inch 
long, and the smallest adult one-four- 
thousandth. The subjects treated were 
those which have formed the objects of 
study by Pasteur, Bastian, Tyndall, and 
other biologists, and the purpose of the 
investigation was to ascertain the mode 
of their propagation. At first reproduc- 
tion by fission, or splitting up, seemed 
to be the usual method, but prolonged 
observation showed that spores were 
produced so small that a magnifying 
power of 5,000 was needed to show them 
when they first began to grow. A mo- 
nad larger than usual, and with a granu- 
lated aspect toward the flagellate end, 
would seize upon and completely absorb 
another of ordinary appearance. A mo- 
tionless, spheroidal, glossy speck would 
be all that could be seen. This speck 
proved to bea sac, which in time burst 
and let out a glairy fluid. From this 
fluid the spores were developed, and 
these were watched continually until 
they grew to full age. Important facts 
bearing on the successes and failures of 
the experimenters above named were dis- 
covered. The usual method of ascer- 
taining whether life could be produced 
from inert matter has been to apply to 
a solution a temperature high enough to 
destroy all life it could contain, and then, 
if new life developed in it, the question 
was answered in the affirmative. But 
Dr. Dallinger found that though the 
adults were really destroyed by the tem- 
peratures applied up to 140 deg. F., the 
spores retained life and grew after being 
heated to 300 deg. F. for ten minutes, 
The conclusion of these observers is ad- 
verse to the hypothesis of spontaneous 
generation. 





THE USE OF ANILINE COLORS. 
A YEAR ago the assertion was made 
that aniline colors were freely used in 
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French vineyards for coloring the cheaper 
red wines. It was boldly calculated 
that enough of these dyes bad been sent 
into the vine-growing districts of France 
to color fully one-third of the whole wine 
product of the country. As these dyes 
are often or always poisonous, the 
alarm at these tidings was great, and 
many chemists set themselves to dis- 
covering tests for the suspected adulte- 
ration. They succeeded admirably, and 
several ingenious and simple modes of 
detecting aniline colors in any quantity, 
however minute, were devised. Indeed, 
the French went so far as to prepare a 
test paper called cenokrine, for easily 
and promptly discovering the presence of 
this and other impurities in wine. The 
claims made for this paper are almost 
too extensive for belief. Dipped in gen- 
uine, pure red wine, it. should be grayish 
blue while wet, and lead-colored on dry- 
ing. If aniline colors are present, it 
turns carmine red; if ammoniacal cochi- 
neal is there, the color is a pale violet; 
if elder-berry juice, or petals of roses, a 
green; if logwood or Brazil wood, the 
color of wine dregs; if Pernambuco 
wood or phytolacca, a dirty yellow; if 
extract of indigo, a deep blue. After so 
much ingenuity has been spent in hunt- 
ing the adulteration it is announced that 
the whole story is ridiculous and false, 
and that aniline dyes are never used to 
color wine. This may be true, but we 
fear that another use of these coal-tar 
colors is undeniable. This, however, 
does not injure the health, though it 
cheats our taste and our pockets. We 
refer to the use of these colors in water- 
color painting. There is no doubt that 
these are the colors of nature, and very 
much nearer to the native hue of flow- 
ers than any mineral color can possibiy 
be. For ephemeral works they can be 
used with good results, but they cannot 
be lasting. Fade they must and will, 
and in doing so destroy the artist's work 
and ruin the purchaser’s pleasure. 





MAN NOT ECONOMICAL AS A MACHINE. 

Man considered as a fuel consumer 
and power producer is not a very eco- 
nomical machine. The steam engine, 
working at forty pounds pressure, and 
cutting off at one-half the stroke, gives 
about 8.2 per cent., and this is consider- 
ed to be a great waste of power; a waste 
so great, in fact, that if the engine could 
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utilize as much as one-sixth of the heat 
given by the fuel, the world would have 
at least $375,000,000 a year added to its 
wealth. But man, so often called ‘* the 
perfect machine,” utilizes no more than 
9.2 per cent. of the fuel heconsumes, This 
result is obtained by calculating the val- 
ues of the soldiers’ rations given by four 
European governments, and comparing 
the result with the average external daily 
work of a man. The average ration 
should give a power of 3,694 foot tons; 
and the average day’s work amounts to 
only 353.75 foot tons. Man therefore 
only slightly surpasses the much con- 
demned steam engine. These facts are 
stated by the Rev. Samuel Houghton, 
who explains them by saying that ‘* man 
is not a machine, but a machine maker. 
The mechanism of a cat or beetle is 
vastly higher than that of man, and yet 
they are immeasurably his inferiors.” 





THE ORIGIN OF DIPHTHERIA. 

Dr. Ricnuarpson, President of the 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, a 
new society, made the first presidential 
address a most vigorous appeal for the 
registry of health statistics, At present 
the Government has officers who register 
the mortuary facts of the nation, but Dr. 
Richardson very truly says that this is 
only a roundabout way of finding out 
how the public health stands. Direct 
statistics would be more valuable and 
trustworthy, and they could be made 
just as accurate and significant as the 
register of deaths now is. Dr. Richard- 
son regards this as ‘‘the first sanitary 
work of the future, standing before all 
other sanitary legislation.” ‘It is utterly 
hopeless to attempt any decisive measure 
for lessening the mortality, which is cer- 
tainly more than double what it ought to 
be, until this State labor is faithfully 
carried out.’’ ‘* Laborious geographers 
like Mr. Haviland spend years in con- 
structing maps from the tables of mor- 
tality, in order to get a mere approxima- 
tion of the distribution of disease in 
England; and meanwhile disease itself, 
constantly cheating the observers, is 
making its way without being under any 
systematized recorded observation.” 

Incidentally Dr. Richardson gave an 
account of the first appearance of diph- 
theria in England. In the dearth of of- 
“cial work, he undertook to carry out 
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privately a limited scheme for the regis- 
tration of diseases. He attempted only 
the epidemic diseases, of which he ‘re- 
ceived details from fifty observers sit- 
uated at different points. ‘‘In the re- 
turns sent from the district of Canter- 
bury in the spring quarter of the year 
1857, was included the first account of 
the invasion of this country, at least in 
any known time, by the disease since 
then so prevailing and so fatal, diphthe- 
ria. This disease first appeared in the 
little village of Ash, and was called the 
Ash fever. The outbreak was observed 
and recognized by Mr. Reid of Canter- 
bury, and was reported to my register by 
Mr. Haffenden, who collected for me the 
facts of prevailing diseases from eight 
medical observers living near him, of 
whom Mr. Reid was one. The first facts 
of a new disease in this country were 
thus recorded on the spot, which is some- 
thing, even as a matter of history. How 
such a fact reported at once to a central 
government authority might be dealt 
with, how promptly a central authority, 
so advised, might act in arresting a fatal 
epidemic at its origin, and what national 
service might be rendered thereby, you, 
quite as well as I, can judge.” 





THE SUMMER TORNADOES. 

TORNADOES have been one of the most 
marked meteorological phenomena this 
summer, having been frequent, severe, 
and extremely destructive. About forty 
severe local storms, tornadoes, water- 
spouts, or sandspouts were observed in 
each of the months of June and July. 
From the official reports of the Chief Sig- 
nal Officer we learn that on June 17, at 
Memphis, about 7 Pp. M., a huge black 
mass advanced northeastward from a 
bank of clouds, with a low rumbling 
sound, making as it passed over the city 
intense darkness and terrific noise. The 
violent wind occupied only three or four 
minutes in passing, but destroyed all it 
encountered. Its path was so well de- 
fined that the Signal Service observer, 
standing on the roof of his building, was 
unharmed, while objects twenty-five or 
thirty feet away were destroyed. Tor- 
rents of rain followed the wind. 

The origin of the destructive tornado 
at Mount Carmel, Illinois, is described 
as follows: At 4:30 p. m. the clouds in 
the west indicated an approaching thun- 
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der storm. Suddenly two heavy clouds, 
of a black or dark blue color above and 
dun color beneath, or on the sides, appa- 
rently disconnected themselves from the 
general mass of clouds, one moving from 
the northwest and the other from the 
southwest, the two converging and form- 
ing a junction about two miles west of 
the town. From these two clouds the 
tornado was developed. It struck the 
earth about a mile and a half away from 
the place, and after travelling nearly a 
mile through the woods and farms, it 
rose and took an air passage for nearly 
half a mile, returning to the earth again 
just in time to include Mt. Carmel in its 
course. Its width had increased from 60 
or 75 yards to 125 yards. Its velocity 
was so great that it swept through the 
town, a distance of three-quarters of a 
mile, in not more than thirty seconds, 
and it was only eight or ten seconds in 
passing one point. Its entire path was 
six or seven miles long, ending in a dense 
forest in Indiana, where it appears to 
have spread out and dissipated. 

The tornado of June 24, at Fort Lyon, 
Colorado, was seen to originate toward 
the northeast of the fort, forming from 
a dense black cloud, which threw down 
a long arm nearly to the earth, and then 
retracted, repeating this action several 
times in succession, This was about 
4 pr. m., and an hour later a heavy dark 
cloud in the northwest set up a rap- 
id rotary motion, and a rapid whirl be- 
gan in the air, resting on the earth to the 
west of it. The latter carried up a vast 
cloud of dust, and advancing joined it- 
self to the cloud vortex. A waterspout 
formed suddenly in the centre and swept 
across the prairie in a track about five 
hundred yards wide. It was accompa- 
nied with a tremendous noise, and hail- 
stones ‘‘so large that they could not be 
grasped in ene hand.” 

Before the tornado occurred, at Elk- 
hart, Indiana, July 2, it was noticed that 
the day was unusually warm, with light 
breezes. About 5:30 the upper stratum 
of air was observed to be agitated, and 
clouds moved from opposite quarters to- 
ward each other. Below these clouds 
were others that drew in toward a com- 
mon centre. At this centre the tornado 
struck the ground with a black column 
forty rods wide. It followed the bank 
of the St. Joseph river for about two 
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miles, then lifted and came down again 
about two miles away, again in a stream. 
Half an hour later Goshen, a town ten 
miles distant, was visited by a ternado, 
which was probably the same, 

Thousands of small balls, giving out a 
pale flame, were seen about one hundred 
feet from the ground, as a severe hail 
storm passed Jacksonburg, Ohio, July 5. 
That was a stormy day, eight tempests 
being recorded. Several of them were 
severe, the one at Wytheville, West Vir- 
ginia, twisting off forest oaks a foot and 
a half and two feet thick. 

The tornado of July 7, at Pensaukee, 
Wisconsin, lasted only two minutes, but 
killed eight persons, wounded many 
others, and did $300,000 damage to 
property. At Fort Sully, Dakota, on 
the 26th of July, the wind ran the ane- 
mometer up to eighty-four miles an hour, 
and then blew it clean away. 

Our country appears to have its earth- 
quake districts and its tornado districts. 
The Pacific coast is noted for the former, 
and the Mississippi valley deserves noto- 
ricty for the Jatter. It is worth noticing 
that the western half of our continent 
has, according to the best geological evi- 
dence, just passed through an extended 
period of volcanic disturbances, the re- 
mains of which make the continental ba- 
sin west of the Rocky mountains the 
greatest scene of eruptive manifestations 
ever discovered. 





A CARRIER pigeon lately beat the Do- 
ver express by twenty minutes, 


Germany has 3,000 photographers, who 
used three pounds of nitrate of silver 
apiece and made forty million cartes-de- 
visite in 1876. 


It is not surprising that the Arctic re- 
gions present evidences of glacial action 
on every part of the coast. Boulders, 
pebbles, and headlands are covered with 
ice scratches and grooves. Terraces 
fringe nearly every valley, and have been 
formed by fresh water banked up by the 
ice. They rest on marine beds of boulder 
clay containing sea shells, and are found 
at considerable elevations, sometimes be- 
ing more than 500 feet above the sea. 
This fact is held to indicate elevation of 
Arctic land in recent times, a movement 
which is still going on, 
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AN instance of animal jealousy occur- 
red lately at a circus, An elepnant 
which had been always very docile began 
to show a bad temper immediately on 
being introduced into the circus, and it 
is supposed that the presence of other 
elephants in the establishment irritated 
him. He attacked a number of his 
keepers, and had to be thrown down by 
a rope around his feet, and secured by a 
chain around his tusks. 


Tue effects of individual idiosyncrasy 
are seen in dye works where some 
workmen are unable to use chrome col- 
ors on account of their action upon the 
skin, while other workmen are entirely 
unaffected by them. A large firm lately 
abandoned the manufacture of a beauti- 
ful new yellow aniline dye because it oc- 
casioned eruptions on the men’s hands, 
But it is made in other works, and the 
men are not troubled, 


TE importance of some European 
private kitchens may be judged from the 
size of a roasting jack lately built at 
Eaton Hall, a residence of the Duke of 
Westminster. It is 22 feet long and 
driven by a 4-foot water wheel, 5 inches 
wide. The spits which it turns can car- 
ry about a ton of meat. The whole ar- 
rangement is so completely under the 
control of the cook that he can vary the 
speed at will by merely turning a water 
valve. 


New YorKERS are accustomed to the 
peculiar criticisms of the association for 
preventing cruelty to animals, but in 
Berlin it excites remark to have the So- 
ciety for Bird Protection complain to 
the postmaster of the arrangements for 
the pneumatic post. It seems that the 
air-compressing engines draw air through 
tubes leading from.the roof of the post 
office, and the suction is so great that 
birds flying over are sometimes drawn in 
and killed. 


M. G. Sauer finds that many chemical 
elements, especially the non-metallic, 
have two spectra, one formed of lines, 
which is due to atoms, and one of bands, 
which belongs to molecules. At tempe- 
ratures where atomic grouping is possi- 
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ble the bands appear, but when the tem- 
perature rises so high that these groups 
are broken up, the lines only are seen, in- 
dicating that the atoms are free and not 
combined. 


‘* Nature” remarks that it is a curious 
commentary on the progress of science 
that in Paris end London the most un- 
scientifically constructed buildings are 
those in which the leaders of science 
carry on their deliberations. A funny 
scene lately occurred in the hall of the 
French Institute. Some one complained 
bitterly of the ventilation, and said, 
‘‘Here we have General Morin, and if 
he chose, we could have the proper appa- 
ratus placed in position in a week.” 
But the General replied, ‘‘A week! It is 
ten years since the construction was de- 
cided in principle!” 


Ir is said to be quite common among 
French physicians to administer their 
doses to fanciful or refractory patients 
by first giving them to a cow and then 
feeding the cow’s milk to the patient. 
As a proof that this can be done, we may 
cite some recent experiments upon a 
goat. Half a gramme, or about seven 
grains, of iodide of potassium was mix- 
ed with the animal’s food daily for eight 
days, and butter prepared from its milk 
was found to contain a good deal of 
iodine. Even its progeny was thor- 
oughly iodized. The kid of a goat thus 
treated was killed, and iodine was found 
in its fat and adipose tissue. 


INTERNATIONAL scientific undertakings 
are now so much in favor that Janssen 
hopes to settle the question whether 
there is a planet between Mercury and 
the sun, bya system of solar photographs 
taken every two hours, in a number of 
places and countries. He proposes to 
lessen the labor of the undertaking by 
arranging a photographic ‘‘ revolver,” a 
machine which shall automatically ex- 
pose a plate to the sun at the required 
intervals, and thus take the picture 
without the necessity of human interven- 
tion. Mr. Janssen justly says that no 
method could be so effectual as a syn- 
chronous system of automatic photo- 
graphs, 
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Mrs. ANNIE Epwarps shows in her 
new novel* a tendency to careless writ- 
ing. She has always had a propensity to 
loose and almost free-and-easy style, and 
this is apparently growing upon her. A 
verbal critic might find many causes of 
offence in ‘‘ A Blue Stocking’’; but un- 
less he were particularly captious, he 
would soon forgive all these for the sake 
of the story and the pleasant way in 
which it is told. Mrs. Edwards has the 
faculty of making living men and wo- 
men, and of interesting us immediately 
in them. She does not write in what 
Walter Scott called ‘‘the big bow-wow 
style,” in which he naively said he him- 
self was an adept, and of which George 
Eliot is the great living exemplar. She 
deals little in analysis and in introspec- 
tion, but simply puts her people before 
you, gets them into trouble, and then 
gets them out of it; and what would a 
novel reader ask more? The book iscalled 
‘* A Blue Stocking, ” but the blue stocking 
is not its heroine. Nor is she herself very 
blue, except with that sort of blueness 
which comes upon a young woman who 
is engaged to marry one man when she 
loves another. In her early youth she 
was over educated, and was up in all the 
**ologies” ; but of this she became hear- 
tily sick, and was ready to sacrifice the 
whole Royal Society for her love for a 
cousin, ‘‘a dandy with an eyeglass,” and 
, yet a good manly sort of fellow at bot- 
tom notwithstanding. The heroine of 
the story is Daphne Chester, a young 
widow with a child, who, living a seclud- 
ed life in the island of Jersey, was in her 
extreme youth led into a marriage with 
a good-for-naught, who deserted her, and 
died miserably, relieving her of an intol- 
erable burden. She lives with three 
maiden aunts at an old farm, called Fief 
de la Reine, and is oppressed by the mo- 
notony of her existence. Her brief mar- 
ried life was so sad that at twenty-two she 
looks upon the world as a dreary blank. 
In this condition she meets one day, as 


*“ 4 Blue Stocking.” 
WARDS. 
& Co. 


By Mrs. Annie Ep- 


16mo, pp. 203. New York: Sheldon 





she walks through the fields to the 
neighboring village, a gentleman who 
asks her the way to a certain spot on the 
seashore, and who she cannot fail to see 
is impressed by her beauty. For Daphne 
is very beautiful in the fair, golden-hair- 
ed, Venus type. Rarely have the person- 
al charms of a fair woman been more 
deftly set forth—rather indicated than 
described—in any of the many novels of 
the day. We feel rather than see that 
she must have been enchanting. The 
gentleman drops a letter, which Daphne 
picks up and returns to him. She sees 
that his name is Sir John Severne, and 
that the letter is in a lady’s handwriting. 
In fact, it is from the blue stocking to 
whom he isengaged. Sir John goes off 
to the seashore, and thither too goes 
Daphne’s mischievous little son, whom 
she left in charge of one of her aunts, 
who fell asleep over a book and forgot 
her charge. The boy is surprised by the 
incoming tide, and would certainly have 
been drowned but for Sir John, who 
saves him at the risk of his own life. 
Daphne returns to Fief de la Reine just 
in time to see her little darling brought 
in safely by those who have gone to Sir 
John’s assistance, while Sir John walks 
behind dripping like a sea god. Daphne 
rushes to him, falls on her knees, takes 
his hand and covers it with kisses. Here 
is a situation for a man who at a glance 
had become enamored of the beautiful 
young mother whom he met in the fields, 
Of course he falls desperately in love, 
and Daphne, in a most unaccountable 
manner, does the same. But what is to 
be done? He is solemnly engaged, an 
engagement of three years’ standing, 
during which time he has been in India, 
out of reach and out of sight of the blue 
stocking. Daphne discovers the engage- 
ment, and being the soul of honor, will 
not let Sir John make love to her. But 
he does it all the same; and Daphne, in 
spite of her honor, likes it hugely. Nev- 
ertheless she is firm, and will give her 
lover no encouragement. This situation 
furnishes the complication of the story, 
which, to tell the truth, is not of very 
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robust construction. Of course every- 
thing turns out all as it should. The 
blue stocking at last takes matters into 
her own hands, defies her family, is mar- 
ried to her cousin, and comes to Fief de 
la Reine to see Daphne and ‘‘tell her 
all about it”; whereupon, of course, all 
objection on the score of honor being re- 
moved, Sir John and Daphne go and do 
likewise. The minor personages of the 
story are drawn with great skill, and are 
very interesting. Two of the old aunts 
are admirable: one a selfish sentimental- 
ist of the old school; the other a simple, 
downright, full-hearted woman, between 
whom and Daphne there is a very deep 
attachment. Then the blue stocking’s 
friends, who visit Jersey in a yacht, and 
the dandy with the eyeglass, who yet is 
man enough to take his cousin up in his 
arms and carry her through the water, 
and stop in the midst of it, and make 
love to her—all are touched off with a 
vivid pencil. The book, although not 
one of Mrs. Edwards’s best, is very 
pleasant reading. 

—Sometimes a poor thing is so perfect in 
its kind as to have some interest as a 
study, as a specimen of its sort; and 
such is the last number of the ‘‘ cobweb 
series ’ of which we have already noticed 
two—by Daudet—which are of remarka- 
ble excellence. The third, like its prede- 
cessors, is a translation, but from the 
German.* Why any one should have 
written this book, and why, it being 
written, any one should have translated 
it, and why, it being translated, any one 
should have published it, passes our un- 
derstanding We were about to call it 
silly; but it has not even that character. 
There is nothing particularly silly in it, 
and certainly nothing mentally injurious 
toany one, except that it is always injuri- 
ous to read very poor books. This one is 
simply inane, There is not a page of it 
that is worth a place in a story-newspa- 
per. It is full of conversation which is 
about on a level with what may be heard 
in the railway cars any day, or when la- 
dies meet on visits of ceremony. The 
talk indeed is quite like what one hears 
every day among people who really do 
not converse, exchanging words without 


From the German of 
1émo. 


* “ Forbidden Fruit.” 
F. W. HacKLANDER, by Rosalie Kaufman. 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
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thoughts. Here is a specimen of what 
passes between the personages: 

Camilla, who had been talking to the others in 
a low tone, replied with a bow, “‘I assure you, 
Herr Richards, that it gives me pleasure to make 
your acquaintance,” 

** Oh, that is much too formal, Camilla!’ cried 
Delbruck, ** for now that Herr Richards has bro- 
ken the ice, I feel that we shall be friends. 
Spend this evening with us. We expect some 
company, and will be glad to have you here also. 
Is it not so, Camilla ?” 

“Certainly, I hope that you will accept my 
husband's invitation, Herr Richards.” 

Clothilde whispered : ‘“‘ You say that as if you 
did not want him ; I like him very much.” 

“Have you time to spare for a visit to my 
studio ’” asked Delbruck. 

‘* Nothing could give me greater pleasure.” 

“ Then come, and you shall give me your opin- 
ion of the picture I am engaged upon now.” 


The book is full of such stuff as this— 

talk without any purpose, without any 
meaning. Indeed, we were somewhat 
puzzled whence to take our example. 
Now the bald representation of every-day 
life is not art, is not literature. The 
novelist’s function is to represent nature 
truthfully, and yet to have that represen- 
tation significant, full of meaning. The 
story of the book is not worth speaking 
of; indeed, the whole thing is full of 
emptiness. The personages are mere 
puppets, with not half the character 
or life that appears in the figure on 
the court cards of a pack. Any bright 
schoolgirl might write such a book. 
The translation is worthy of the original. 
It is full of misuses of words, many 
of which are vulgar Americanisms. The 
writer has learned English in a bad 
school, 
—There is a ery, if not a demand, for 
American novels—that is, novels of 
which the scenes and the personages are 
peculiar to this country. It is to be re- 
gretted that the attempts to furnish this 
“article” are rarely very admirable. 
Here is one, however, the merit of which 
is considerable.* The scene is laid in the 
Mohawk valley; the time is the begin- 
ning of this century. The principal fig- 
ure—almost the hero—is an old gentle- 
man, the proprietor of the manor which 
is called by his family name. Mr. John- 
son is a type of a sort of gentlemen who 
were not uncommon here before the 
Revolution, and for a generation after- 

* “The Johnson Manor. A Tale of Olden 


Time in New York.” By JAmes Kent. 16mo, 
pp. 304. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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ward. They were not all manorial pro- 
prietors, or all even wealthy; but they 
were gentlemen in the fullest and com- 
pletest sense of the term. Dignified, 
courteous, easy in their manners, kindly 
natured, and weil educated, they were 
also men of principle and of nice honor. 
Besides all this they had a recognized 
social position. Whether they were rich 
or not, men of inferior condition in life 
recognized their superiority. All men 
were then equal before the law, as they 
are now, but deference to superiority had 
not disappeared. And while there was 
no truckling on the one hand, or (at the 
North at least) no arrogance on the 
other, and far less snobbishness than 
there is now, there was a consideration 
given to men of this class, which has van- 
ished, or which is awarded only to wealth 
or to political position, no matter how gain- 
ed. Mr. Johnson, of the Johnson manor, is 
an American Sir Charles Grandison with- 
out that stiffness and self-consciousness 
which makes Richardson’s elegant and 
irreproachable hero rather a bore. 
Washington was a man of this sort; 
but there is at least a question whether, 
with all his greatness, he was not some- 
what stiff and self-conscious. Some one 
has wittily but irreverently called him 
«Sir Charles Grandison in regimentals.” 
But Mr. Johnson, although the most 
prominent figure in this tale of our olden 
time, does not fill the author’s canvas, 
upon which many other personages fig- 
ure largely. Indeed, it is rare nowadays 
to find a novel in which so many of the 
personages are really important, and con- 
tribute so largely to the interest of the 
story and the development of the plot. 
The heroine is his niece; but she is not 
known to be so when she appears upon 
the scene and enters his house; for her 
mother has been carried off by a scoun- 
drel who had won her love against the 
wishes of her family, and who, a Tory, 
had joined himself to the Indians who 
fought on the side of the British Govern- 
ment. Her captors were supposed to be 
Indians only, and among them her 
daughter was -born. This is the knot of 
difficulty which the story unties. For 
she and Mr. Johnson’s son become lov- 
ers, and it is to bring them together un- 
der proper conditions satisfactory to all 
parties concerned that the mystery is 
unravelled. We shall leave the rest of 
45 
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the story to the author's telling, and con- 
tent ourselves with saying that in telling 
it he presents the most lively and truth- 
ful picture of our colonial life that we 
know in fiction, The pretence, however, 
that the book was written ‘‘long years 
ago, by one of the prominent actors in 
the drama it depicts,” who was an old 
man, and who found in its composition 
the employment and the pleasure of his 
declining years, is a most transparent 
literary fiction. From beginning to end 
the book bears the impress of to-day— 
of this very day, not even of yesterday. 
And besides this general impression left 
by it as a whole, it contains phrases 
which are the latest coining of the slang 
mint of to-day. We have marked only 
two or three of the many that we ob- 
served; but, for example, ‘‘ Hamilton is 
down on Adams,”’ *‘ he is going for him, 
sir,’ ‘but I’d lose them and him too, 
before Bob Van Tassel should go back on 
a friend,” are phrases unknown even 
twenty years ago. And Mr. Johnson, of 
Johnson’s manor, would never have said, 
‘*T will leave this afternoon for Philadel- 
phia.” That slovenly phrase is older in- 
deed than the preceding slang, but not 
older than the present generation. 
But if our author does not reproduce the 
language of the period of his tale very 
accurately, he is successful in the very 
much more important matter of man- 
ners, customs, mental tone, contempora- 
ry incident, and the general atmosphere 
of his little history. On all these points 
we venture to say that he is correct, or 
sufficiently so to give his reader a cor- 
rect notion of our society at the period 
which he describes. His personages 
interest; and the vicissitudes through 
which they pass are of sufficient impor- 
tance and described with sufficient skill 
to make his book, as a whole, a work of 
considerable excellence. If it is a first 
production, it warrants expectations of 
something better hereafter. 





Wuetuer rhetoric is a science may 
be reasonably doubted. Science implies 
facts and fixed relations. It is free 
from the intrusion of personal influences, 
whether of an individual or a multitude. 
The science of chemistry or of acoustics, 
for example, is just as undeniable in 
every respect in Central Africa as in 
France or in England. Indeed, the laws 
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of either would be just as absolute and 
as operative if there were not a living 
being on the earth. So even with the 
science of philology, although that has 
for its subject human speech. If every 
human creature were swept from the 
world but one, and the records of former 
speech were left, that one man could 
study philology. But rhetoric has di- 
rect relation to men as_ individuals, 
whether singly or in groups or masses. 
As the author of the book which is the 
occasion of our remarks* justly says: 
‘* The specific province of the rbetorician 
is to render given ideas effective in 
producing mental changes in others. 
Rhetoric treats of thought militant.” 
It follows that what is good rhetoric at 
one time and under certain circumstan- 
ces, is bad at another time and under 
other circumstances. What is good 
rhetoric when one sort of men are to be 
affected is bad in the case of other men. 
Rhetoric seems clearly to be not a sci- 
ence, but an art, and the most artful of 
all the arts. We know that our author 
might reply that the laws of his science 
are absolute, and that they regulate the 
use of a force which may be applied as 
circumstances demand. But this is true 
of all arts; and none the less because 
of the absoluteness of its laws does the 
fact that rhetoric is concerned with the 
production of effects upon the minds of 
other men than the one who conforms to 
its laws, place it outside of the pale of 
science, and within that ofart. Professor 
Hill’s view of rhetoric is original. He 
excludes from it invention, the disposi- 
tion of subject matter, questions of taste, 
elocution, language, and the forms of 
composition. He includes the laws of 
mind, the relation between thought and 
its expression, the laws of idea based 
upon the essential nature of the four ele- 
mentary classes of ideas, and the law of 
mental economy as enunciated by Spen- 
cer, which he endeavors so to modify and 
to develop as to refer all valid precepts 
of style to a single law, and the laws of 
form which he derives from a single 
principle. Briefly, his work is a system- 
atic analysis of the modes of effective 
expression in language, and so far in- 


*** The Science of Rhetoric: an Introduction 
to the Laws of Effective Discourse.” By Davip 
J. Hm. 16mo, pp. 804. New York: Sheldon 
& Company. 
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deed it is scientific. From this point of 
view the work appears to be an excellent 
one, and we believe that very few of the 
author’s positions or laws will be dis- 
puted by competent critics. The value 
of Dr. Hill’s book, however, is chiefly, if 
not altogether, in its excellence as 4 
means of general culture, and very little 
in its power to teach composition. This 
indeed the author himself sees, and in 
this his work is no better and no worse 
than any other upon the same subject. 
For although rhetoric has been taught 
since the days of Aristotle, we may be 
sure that the study of it never made a 
man a good writer or orator. It is an 
historical and analytical study the value 
of which is within itself. Dr. Hill him- 
self justly says: ‘‘ Rhetoric cannot make 
laws for composition, but it can discover 
them, and explain why poetry pleases 
and why eloquence wins, by referring 
their effects to the laws of mind ané lan- 
guage.”’ 





Tue labors of Mr. Parkman in eluci- 
dating antiquarian points in American 
history are so well known that the an- 
nouncement of his latest work* arouses 
pleasant expectations. The romance of 
early American colonization has been 
overlooked by two many of our native 
authors chiefly on account of the scanty 
information which we possess on the sub- 
ject, and still more on account of the pro- 
saic nature of the records of the Anglo- 
Saxon occupation of the country. Apart 
from the hackneyed episode of Po- 
cahontas, and the adventures of Daniel 
Boone, there is very little in the early his- 
tory of the English colonies, now the 
United States, on which to weave inter- 
esting legends. The case is, however, 
different when we turn to the experience 
of the Latin races from Spain and France 
that took possession of Mexico and Can- 
ada, From first to last their history 
is romantic and picturesque, on account 
of that mingling of love and war which 
constitutes the charm of legendary stories, 
Mr. Parkman seems to have been early 
struck with these features in the story of 
Canada, just as Prescott found pleasure 
in the glowing recitals of Bernal Diaz 
and the early historians of Peruvian and 


* “ Frontenac and New France under Louis 


XIV.” By Francis Parkman. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co, 
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Mexican conquest. In the same spirit as 
Prescott, and with the same tireless re- 
search, Parkman has endeavored to un- 
ravel the tangled labyrinth of truth and 
fiction in his special department of Amer- 
ican history, producing a series of narra- 
tives which, if not as renowned as those 
of the historian of Cortes, are not less 
romantic and interesting. 

In his “‘ Frontenac and New France ” 
we are introduced to one very finely in- 
dividualized character. The fiery gov- 
ernor of New France, and the real found- 
er of the province of Canada, stands be- 
fore us, a veritable man, a representa- 
tive grand seigneur of the old school, 
hot-headed and passionate, as proud as 
Lucifer, cruel and unbending when op- 
posed, pliant and perfectly charming in 
his courtesy when he wished to be, and 
withal “‘a gentleman to the tips of his 
fingers,’’ as the old phrase ran. In per- 
petual quarrels with his equals or rivals, 
yielding to no one but the King, but re- 
markably kind and affable to his inferi- 
ors in rank, Frontenac was one of those 
positive characters that hardly admit of 
cool judgment in their own days. No 
man was more bitterly hated and devot- 
edly idolized by opposite parties during 
his career than Frontenac, and yet to- 
day the utmost that is known of him by 
most Americans is that he gave his name 
to a county of Canada. Mr. Parkman 
has done us a real service in telling us 
about this fiery soldier, and a short 
sketch of his career may not prove unin- 
teresting. Louis de Buade de Frontenac 
was one of those nobles of the Fronde 
who thwarted Cardinal Mazarin of his 
will for so many years during that strange 
period of French history. He married 
for love one of the most beautiful ladies 
of the court of Louis XIV., and quarrel- 
led with her all the rest of his life to such 
an extent that they never could live to- 
gether. Partly to secure mutual peace, 
and partly to replace the breaches in his 
shattered fortunes, Mme. de Frontenac, 
who was a cousin of the famous Mme. de 
Montespan, successor to La Valliére, in- 
duced the King to appoint her husband 
Governor General of Canada in 1772. He 
went to his post at Quebec to find him- 
self in a divided empire, where he was 
confronted by two rivals of nearly equal 
power; one, the Sieur Perrot, governor of 
Montreal, the other Bishop Laval, the 
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head of the clerical party. How the 
haughty seigneur chafed against the di- 
vided authority, and how for ten years 
he and his two enemies made the life of 
the King and his ministers miserable by 
reams of angry correspondence, till in 
despair his majesty recalled Frontenac 
and his principal foe together—all these 
things are quaintly and graphically told 
from the original reams of now musty 
and faded correspondence, through which 
Mr. Parkman has rummaged so indus- 
triously. 

Had Frontenac’s life ended with his re- 
call in 1782, his history might never have 
been written by an American. For seven 
long years thereafter his life seemed to 
be a total failure, for he was displaced at 
sixty-three years of age, and obliged to 
liive in obscurity on a small estate. But 
his opportunity came when his enemies, 
left behind him, proved unable to control 
the Indians and cope with their New 
England rivals, ending by forcing the 
country into a fresh war with England. 
Then at last the King turned to Fron- 
tenac, a man in his seventieth year, and 
sent him to Canada with unlimited pow- 
ers, but no means beyond his own auda- 
city and address. 

Frontenac at seventy proved more ac- 
tive than most men of thirty. He came 
back to Canada, gained over the Indians 
by his personal talent, attacked the 
British settlements, captured the Dutch 
village of Schenectady, threatening Alba- 
ny and the whole line of the Hudson, re- 
pulsed the Boston Puritans under Phips, 
from Quebec, cleared all Canada and 
Acadia of the English and hostile In- 
dians, and at last threatened Boston; 
triumphant everywhere, bold and wary, 
a model soldier, dying in his harness at 
seventy-eight, just as the peace of Rys- 
wick was concluded. One of the most 
remarkable figures in American history, 
he will always stand out where he is 
known, and we must thank Mr. Parkman 
for introducing us to this representative 
of the vieille nodlesse in their best aspect, 





Americans are such a busy people 
that they find but little time for amuse- 
ments, and seek, asa rule, those pleasures 
that involve rest for themselves in the 
character of spectators. The class of 
people who as in England delight in 
field sports and pursue them according 
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to rigid rules as “‘ sportsmen,” is nu- 
merically small in America, WNine- 
tenths of the shooting and hunting on 
this continent is still performed for an 
object which the English sportsman 
holds in disdain as ‘‘ pot hunting ’’—that 
is, for the sake of the game killed for 
food. The tendency of all athletic ex- 
ercises to run to excess, ending in pro- 
ducing a few highly trained professionals 
and a crowd of lazy and critical specta- 
tors, is well known. It has been check- 
ed from time to time by the introduction 
of new fashions in sport, the latest exam- 
ple being the rifle movement, but recurs 
with regularity as the -new fashion be- 
comes old, 

There are indications, however, within 
the last few years that a reaction from 
the old lazy spirit is setting in among 
a portion of our people, especially in the 
more thickly settled States of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. As the profusion of game 
decreases and the occupation of the ‘‘ pot 
hunter ’’ becomes more precarious, the 
love of ‘‘ sport ” pure and simple, inher- 
ited from the mingled Scandinavian and 
Teutonic ancestry of the Americans, be- 
gins to assert itself. We hear of sports- 
men’s associations in many States, of 
game laws enforced, of new books on 
hunting and fishing, and of summer va- 
cations spent in such remnants of wilder- 
ness as civilization has left us. The 
appearance of Mr. Hallock’s ‘‘Sports- 
man’s Gazetteer ’’* at the present time is 
an indication of the change, and, as 
nearly the first of its kind, is a mark of 
the advancing civilization affecting our 
particular family of mankind. 

The Latin races so called—French, 
Italian, Spanish—and the Celtic, so 
closely mingled with them in blood 
through the Gauls, have never displayed 
the passion for ‘‘sport” which distin- 
guishes the Germanic and Scandinavian 
families. The old Romans gave little 
attention to hunting, which they left to 
the Greeks; Xenophon and Arrian being 
the only ‘‘sporting” authors of anti- 
quity. Virgil in his ‘‘Georgics” and 
‘* Bucolics” sings the praises of agricul- 
tural and pastoral life, but pays little or 
no attention to hunting or fishing. The 


*“* The Sportsmen’s Gazetteer and General 
Guide.” By Cuartes HAtitock. New York: 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, Ameri- 
can News Company, agents. 
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feudal nobility of the middle ages, so 
devoted to the chase, were all of the 
Germanic or Scandinavian families, and 
their habits survive to the present day 
wherever their descendants are unmixed. 
In America we find the same character- 
istics in the United States and Canada, 
but almost entirely absent in Spanish 
America save among the few ‘“‘rubios” 
or fair-haired descendants of the old 
Goths. 

This sporting feeling is an anomaly of 
its kind, utterly inexplicable to those in 
whom it is not inborn, but a perfect 
passion where it exists. The sardonic 
question of that pink of politeness Lord 
Chesterfield, who after his first and last 
fox hunt asked, ‘‘if men ever hunted 
twice,” expresses the feeling of one class, 
just as the celebrated Assheton Smith of 
England, who assisted at the death of 
some two thousand foxes and rode to 
hounds within a week of his death at 
eighty-five, shows the enthusiasm of the 
other. The feeling cannot be analyzed, 
but its existence in the Norse-Teuton 
blood is notorious, and nowhere is it 
stronger than in America, however it be 
stifled for a time by the necessities of 
life. We have in our mind to-day 
school teachers, editors, college profes- 
sors, men tied down to sedentary pur- 
suits for all of the year but a brief vaca- 
tion, who invariably employ their leisure 
in fishing or shooting excursions, to the 
great disgust and wonder of their wives, 
who belong to the Chesterfield school of 
humanity. To this large and increasing 
class Hallock’s ‘‘Sportsman’s Gazet- 
teer” will be a welcome book. It gives 
them an alphabetical index of all the 
places to get game or fishing in the 
United States and the means and cost of 
reaching them. At least it aims to do 
this, and does it to a certain extent, its 
faults being those of omission, not misin- 
formation. In so much we are glad to 
record the omissions, for if it were en- 
tirely accurate, it would a fatal gift to 
the game-exterminating, *‘ pot-hunting ” 
class, 

Apart from the gazetteer, Mr. Hallock 
gives a complete and concisely written 
account of all the game birds, beasts, and 
fishes of North America, arranged on a 
very clear plan. The great difficulty ix 
a popular account of such animals is 
to secure a nomenclature which shall be 
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plain to the ignorant, while enabling 
@ person moderately versed in natural 
history to recognize a given animal un- 
der a namber of local names. A familiar 
example of this difficulty in America 
is the common ruffed grouse, called 
a “partridge” in New York and New 
Engiand, a “ pheasant”’ throughout the 
South and Southwest. Mr. Hallock ob- 
viates the difficulty by heading his chap- 
ters with the most popular English name 
and giving the subdivisions and ornitho- 
' logical names in the text, both sets of 
names being indexed at the end. 

Besides the natural history, which 
occupies a third of the book, there are 
voluminous articles on sporting dogs of 
all kinds and their treatment in health 
or disease, instructions as to guns and 
gunnery, blinds and decoys, fishing-rods, 
artificial flies and other baits, a complete 
treatise on all sorts of sporting boats and 
canoes, with names of makers and prices, 
closing with full instructions for pre- 
serving skins of game, and a list of ail 
the natural history and sporting bogks 
published here or in Europe. 

The only fault that we can see in this 
book is that it attempts too much and is 
consequently incomplete. This is a fault, 
however, that can be remedied in subse- 
quent editions. As it stands, it is a very 
fascinating book for any man imbued 
with a love of sport, and invaluable 
for a greenhorn aiming to become 4& 
sportsman. 





Tne ‘* Reminiscences” of Froebel,* the 
founder of the kindergarten system of 
instruction, have been introduced to this 
country in a translation by the widow of 
Horace Mann, who, like her husband, 
has devoted her life to the interests of 
education. Froebel was born in a small 
village in Thuringia, Germany, in 1782. 
His childhood was sad and solitary, with 
a stern minister for a father and ‘‘a real 
step-mother,” who, when she did not 
neglect him, treated him unkindly. 
Probably the home was not free from 
conjugal discord, for when one of his 
brothers returned on a vacation, and 
pitied and caressed the uncared-for child, 
little Friedrich naively inquired why it 
was that God did not make all the peo- 


* “ Reminiscences of Friedrich Froebel.” By B. 
Von MaREnHOLZ-BuLow. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
perd. 
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ple men, or all women, so that there 
should be no quarrelling. His brother 
kindly undertook to explain the problem, 
showing him the processes of vegetation, 
the compensating nature of imperfec- 
tions in male and female flowers, and 
how the harmonies of beauty and use 
were born out of the connection of oppo- 
sites. This, he says, was to him the 
beginning of all satisfactory thought, 
and ever after Nature, as seen in the 
world of vegetation, was his normal 
school. 

The sombre coloring of his early years 
reminds one of the surroundings of the 
Bronté children. His father’s house 
was under the shadows of the old church, 
so that no sunbeam could enter it, and 
he was k>pt much of the time a pris- 
oner, as it was too much trouble to look 
after him out doors, As workmen were 
repairing the church, his principal amuse- 
ment was to watch them from the win- 
dow, and use the pieces of furniture he 
was able to move, to imitate them in 
their labor. It was the recollection of 
this ungratified building instinct which 
suggested to him in later years that chil- 
dren ought to be provided with materi- 
als for building among their playthings. 
His education at schools was so slight 
and superficial that he may be called 
self-educated. He was not allowed by 
Frau Froebel the advantages of a univer- 
sity course, which had been given to his 
brother and her son, on the plea of too 
great expense; and being apprenticed to 
a manager of forest land, he studied as- 
siduously by himself. His father’s death, 
when he was twenty, left him free to 
choose his own course, and he proceeded 
to Frankfort to study architecture. Here 
he became acquainted with Gruner, the 
director of the Normal school, who, see- 
ing his special talent, proposed to put 
him at once into the school, with a class 
of forty boys. He went into this new 
work with heart and soul, feeling as if he 
had always taught, and he soon had the 
model class, and parents were invited to 
witness his method of instruction by 
drawing out the pupil's own faculties, 
He believed himself led by heaven to be 
an educator, and sought in every possi- 
ble way to improve his own deficiencies, 
carrying pupils with him to the school of 
Pestaiozzi, his forerunner, and even gave 
up his work for a time to be a learner in 
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the university of Gottingen. His teach- 
ing rested on this fundamental principle, 
that the starting point of all we see, 
know, or are conscious of, is action, and 
therefore that human development must 
begin in action. Life, action, and knowl- 
edge were to him the three notes of one 
harmonious chord; book study even sub- 
servient to the discipline of the mental 
and physicai power through observation 
and active work. The authorities of the 
country met his efforts at first with in- 
difference, then with opposition, and in 
1851 the government at Berlin, without 
assigning any reason, forbade any kinder- 
garten to be established within Prussian 
dominions. This check in reality was 
his death blow, and the next year was his 
last. But his influence is stronger to- 
day than ever before, and is constantly 
increasing. Mme. von Marenholz-Bilow 
tells us how she first met this noble man. 
On arriving at a certain watering-place 
she learned from her landlady that a 
man had recently settled down on a 
small farm near the springs, who danced 
and played with the village children, 
and therefore went by the name of the 
old fool.’’ Soon after she saw him: a 
tall, spare man, with long gray hair, 
leading a troop of children between the 
ages of three and eight, most of them 
barefooted, and but scantily clothed, 
who marched two and two up a hill, 
where, having marshalled them for a 
play, he practised them with a song be- 
longing to it. The loving patience of 
the man was so moving as to bring tears. 
After the games were over she entered 
into conversation about education, and 
was invited to his institution. One need- 
ed to see Froebel with his class to realize 
his genius, his profound enthusiasm and 
strong conviction of the truth. 

When a friend was lamenting over the 
slow advance of his method, he replied, 
‘Tf, three hundred years after my death, 
it shall be completely established, I shall 
rejoice in heaven.” Many of his sen- 
teaces are quoted through the book; also 
long conversations. ‘‘I see in every 
child the possibility of a perfect man,” 
showed the main spring of his actions. 
He had the power to look into the inner- 
most nature of children, and they all 
loved him. He felt that childhood had 
been for generations pinioned in a strait 
jacket, and he longed to help every hu- 
man soul to grow of itself, out of its own 
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individuality, instead of being stamped 
like coins. Not long before his death he 
said, “If they will not recognize and 
support my cause in my native country, 
I will go to America, where a new life is 
freely unfolding itself, and a new educa- 
tion of man will find a footing.’? The 
success of his followers who have estab- 
lished kindergartens in our cities, makes 
this desire a prophecy. One has only to 
study the system to be sure of its advan- 
tages over all other ways of giving ideas 
to the little folks, and to realize that 
Deep meaning often lies in childish plays. 





Tue ‘Preservation of Beauty”* is 
always an interesting theme, especially 
to those who are aware that they possess 
but a slender stock of that questionable 
blessing, that little, alas! becoming rap- 
idly less. Such books as the one which 
bears this taking title, and another by 
Dr. Sozinskey, on ‘‘ Personal Appear- 
ance,” and how to improve it, appear at 
frequent intervals, and we doubt not 
have a large sale, inspiring the uniniti- 
ated with pleasing hopes of increased 
attractions and fresh conquests. The 
general plan of these volumes is the 
same. After defining personal beauty 
and giving types of male and female 
perfection, they lead us to dream of an 
approximation to all this by means of 
their unfailing prescriptions. Very plea- 
sant reading! They inform the anxious 
seeker for youthful charms and general 
loveliness how to make the hair luxuri- 
ant and, if desired, curly; the teeth as 
‘*quarrelets of pearls’’; efface the envi- 
ous lines which Time writes on the 
brow, and obliterate the amber kisses of 
thesun. If the features are undesirable, 
they can be altered to suit the whim of 
the owner. ‘The fault of too great 
width of nostril is easily corrected in 
youth, by limiting the nutrition of the or- 
gan.” The average boy might rebel on 
being requested to diminish his rations 
for the sake of dwarfing his nose. Even 
if there was no resistance, the plan seems 
rather difficult to carry out without dan- 
ger of general marasmus; but there is an 
alternative: allow the organ free devel- 


* “ The Preservation of Beauty.’ By Dr. Lxo, 
New York: George de Coulange & Co. 

“* Personal Appearance, and the Culture of 
Beauty, with Tints as to Character.” By Y. 8. 
Soztnskey, M.D,Ph.D. Philadelphia: Allen, 
Lane & Scott. 
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opment until maturity; its defects may 
then be palliated by ‘‘repeated pinch- 
ing.”” A nose that deviates from the 
medium line must be brought straight by 
wiping carefully on the opposite side, or 
stuffing the inclined nostril with wads 
of lint, and frequent pulling on the side 
that doesn't deviate. 

The “ altar on which love deposits its 
numerous offerings, the home of smiles,” 
can also be agreeably modified. If the 
patient suffers from ‘‘hypertrophy of 
the lips,’’ keep the ‘orbicular muscle” 
in action as much as possible. A small 
ball of boxwood kept constantly in the 
mouth, between the inside of the cheek 
and the “‘convexity of the dental ar- 
cade,” and patches of court-plaster ap- 
plied to the forehead, will obliterate 
wrinkles on cheeks and forehead. 

It is marvellous that, with such helps 
at hand, freckles, wrinkles, and bald 
heads still meet our gaze on every side. 
Like the disgusted woman who refused 
to pay for a much wanted bottle of hair 
restorative when the proprietor removed 
his hat and displayed a head that was 
nearly bare, we have by doleful experi- 
ence lost faith in these delusive promises. 
The ingredients of these recipes too are 
apt to be so odd or unknown, that the 
most ardent believer would be puzzled to 
procure them. Juice of house-leeks, and 
honey of roses, orange-flower water, and 
bean-flowers, may all be invaluable; also 
the jelly of starch, the essence of badi- 
ane, the powder of dextrine, the essen- 
tial oil of neroli, and gallic acid; but the 
gold at the foot of the rainbow is as easi- 
ly gained. ‘Dr. Leo” is very sensible 
in his advice against cosmetics, and the 
use of dentifrices which contain acids, 
and insists on due attention to diet, exer- 
cise, and ventilation, which, with regu- 
lar habits, are the best beautifiers. His 
style is rather Johnsonian for the masses. 
Calling a hole in a tooth an ‘‘aufractu- 
osity,” and a pimple ‘‘a cutaneous efflo- 
rescence,”’ rivals Dryden’s description 
of the pustules on poor Lord Hastings 
as ‘“‘rosebuds and jewels.”’ 

The second volume is an improvement 
on the first, giving many useful and 
available suggestions in regard to health 
and dress. For instance: ‘“‘A full or 
rather wide neck-dress lessens the appa- 
rent size of a large face and head, and 
vice versa. A square corsage makes a 
thin person seem still thinner, but if tall 
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it detracts from the height. A shawl or 
heart-shaped one, not giving rise to a 
marked contrast, does not make thinness 
more noticeable, but will add seemingly 
to the height. If the hands are long and 
thin, the gloves should not extend far up 
the arm; but if short and thick, their 
shape will be improved by gloves that 
encroach upon the wrists. Bracelets will 
make the hand seem shorter. A dark hue 
diminishes the size, unless the arm is ex- 
posed, or there is a good deal of white 
about the wrist. . . . Small, intri- 
cate designs generally appear tawdry, 
just as much trimming and intricate col- 
oring do, The eye wants something to 
repose upon. 

‘In choosing a controlling color for the 
dress, the great question is, Does it suit 
the complexion and hair? In other 
words, Is it such a contrast as will tend 
to idealize or perfect the appearance of 
the face and head? In his work ‘De 
Arte Amande,’ Ovid says: ‘ Black suits 
the fair. It became Briseis, She was 
dressed in black when she was carried 
off. White suits the dark. It added to 
thy charms, Andromeda. When clothed 
in white thou didst traverse the isle of 
Sesiphos,’ ” 

Dr. Holmes quotes a lady who said she 
remembered the time when she thought 
more about the shade of color in a 
ribbon, and whether it matched her com- 
plexion, than she did about her spiritual 
interest in this world or the next. If 
women who desire to be attractive would 
only study with care the laws of taste 
and the harmony and contrast of colors, 
and the appropriateness of certain fash- 
ions for certain figures, their success 
would be surprising even to themselves. 





Tue Rev. E. E. Hale achieved such a 
brilliant success in story telling years 
ago, so fresh and piquant, overflowing 
with fun and fancy, that we are tempted 
to pass by his latest production* in 
kindly silence, as one unworthy of his 
reputation, unless it is to be regarded not 
as a story, but a guide-book for invalids 
seeking a warmer climate, who incline to 
San Antonio. The preface and proba- 
bly much of the book were written im 
transitu on the palace car Pittsfield; in 
short, a recent trip to Texas has been 

*“@_T.T.; or, The Wonderfal Adventures of 


a Pullman.” By Epwanp E. Hatz. Boston: 
Roberts Drothers. 
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utilized. ‘G. T. T.” has a cabalistic 
sound. It might represent a ‘‘Griev- 


ously Tedious Tale” or ‘‘Gone To Ta- 
res,’ but it is intended to stand for 
*‘ Gone To Texas,” this title resuscitat- 
ing the story current in the days of the 
early settlement of Texas. According to 
this ancient joke, when an insolvent 
debtor, or a rough who had been engaged 
in an ‘unpleasantness,’ or any other 
loafer who had changed his home, wish- 
ed to leave warning behind him where he 
had gone, he chalked upon his door the 
letters ‘‘G. T. T.” Texas was a refuge 
—« sort of voluntary Botany bay—and 
the emigrant sang hopefully, 
When every other land forsakes us 
This is the place that surely takes us. 

This idea may have given a name to the 
sheltering State. But we are favored 
with another title, ‘‘ The Wonderful Ad- 
ventures of a Pullman,” so we can take 
our choice; but really, as the car has 
nothing to do with the story, and has no 
“‘adventures’’ at all, if that is even a 
proper use of the word, we must refuse 
to admire either. The author seems to 
have been struck by this, not exactly at 
the ‘‘ eleventh hour,” but at the eleventh 
chapter, and begins: ‘‘ ‘ But where is the 
Pullman all this time?’ growls the in- 
dignant reader.” The tale is fear- 
fully prosaic. It can scarcely interest 
the novel-reader to learn that ‘‘the 
girls ‘'—one, by the way, is a widow— 
stopped several hours at Shreveport and 
purchased india-rubber, and gamboge, 
and court-plaster, and note-paper, and 
French chalk, and hairpins. Two men 
and two women, strangers until they 
meet on the Golconda, become engaged 
before it makes its return trip, and there 
is a most curious conglomeration of 
songs lugged in, French, German, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Norwegian, and negro. 
Call the ‘“‘G. T. T.” a guide-book, a 
suitable companion for a visit to the 
‘‘enamelled plains” of the far West, but 
it must never aspire to the same rank as 
“*My Double, and How He Undid Me,” 
or the ‘“‘ Man Without a Country.” 





*‘ Syrian Sunshine, ’* as the title indi- 
cates, is a series of brightly tinted pic- 
tures of a six weeks’ sojourn in the Holy 
Land. Imprisoned by aserious accident, 
the genial author solaced the ennui of a 


* “ Syrian Sunshine.” By Y. G. APPLETON. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers, 
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sickroom by recording the pleasures of 
his Eastern journey. Memory in her 
pictures is an optimist, softening all that 
is disagreeable with hazy outlines, and 
framing past joys in enduring gold. At 
least this is the case with such a happy 
temperament as is possessed by Mr. Apple- 
ton (who is already very favorably known 
by his *‘ Nile Journal” and a ‘‘ Sheaf of 
Papers ’’), a fine representative of the best 
style of Bostonian—keen and thoughtful, 
artistic and witty, with a sound basis of 
common sense. Many of his sentences 
are condensed poetry and sentiment; as 
when he speaks of Jericho as ‘‘ a city like 
a torn flower, pressed out of all recogni- 
tion between the leaves of Time's book.” 
With uncommon powers of description, 
the enthusiasm of the traveller is every- 
where subdued. You find no overflow 
of feeling over sky, or stream, or scenery; 
but no one can fail to see and enjoy his 
faithful photographs. He would rather 
refer his readers who may not have seen 
Damascus to Mr. Church’s elaborate 
presentation on canvas than to say much 
about it. 

Unlike many others, Mr. Appleton be- 
lieves that even at the prices set by the 
greedy merchants of the East, the pur- 
chases at the Eastern bazaars are bar- 
gains. ‘‘The faint margin of differ- 
ence between demand and offer is soon 
lost for the priceless rarity which can- 
not be now recovered; and if in Lon- 
don or Paris one tries to buy such 
goods, he quickly feels how cheap had 
been the Eastern merchants’ highest 
price. And at home your silver cross 
or string of amber will there be a talis- 
man, the only visible bond to what is in- 
finitely precious in remembrance.”” On 
the road to Galilee the merry tourists 
encountered ‘‘a Cook party,” and grin- 
ned at them as they wound like dis- 
couraged circus-riders, worn, weary, be- 
spattered, through the shocking streets. 
‘*The truth is that one of these parties 
always looks as if it had parted from its 
liberty. They are fairly well mounted, 
fed, and cared for, but they are shot as 
from the mouth of a cannon, and the 
time of their journey is prescribed. Mr. 
Cook claims that no one of his party has 
died en route. No, he does not give them 
time for that. Perhaps, like the Lon- 
don cab horses, they may sink discour- 
aged when taken out of the shafts.” 
His description of Rahatlicum, the first 
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sweetmeat in the world, makes us wish, 
as he suggests, that if the Turks are 
driven from Constantinople, some refu- 
gee may take pity on us and establish the 
genuine delicacy here. 

There is no lack of reverence and seri- 
ous thought, and ‘‘ old-fashioned tender- 
ness for the mighty legends of the past” 
in this pleasant book, which, true to its 
name, carries ‘‘ sunshine ’’ on every page. 





Mr. ALDEN, the “funny man” of the 
New York “ Times,” has, at the “ re- 
quest of a wide circle of subtle and ma- 
lignant enemies,” consented to rescue his 
popular ‘‘sixth-column fancies” from 
the speedy oblivion which awaited them, 
and publishes a round hundred and a 
score of his comments on current events.* 
There is a remarkable similarity and 
evenness of style from first to last; each 
brief essay containing four or five long 
paragraphs of quaint criticisms, and 
whimsical exaggeration, on something 
new and peculiar. For his subjects he 
takes some curious item in a Western 
paper, or a comical misprint in an adver- 
tisement, or a misunderstanding of some 
commonplace statement. He sees the 
possibilities of humor in these trifles, 
and makes the most of them. The titles, 
as they appeared in the daily, arrested 
the eye as it roved over the page, and the 
‘sixth column ” was eagerly examined 
by many of Mr. Alden’s admirers. Such 
headings as “ Spiritual Candy,” ‘‘ Glass 
Eyes,” “Ghost Catching,” ‘‘ The Mos- 
quito Hypothesis,” ‘‘ Mounted Mission- 
aries ” foretold a unique treatment of an 
absurd theme. His propositions for the 
amelioration of existing difficulties, such 
as turning Vesuvius into a cheap cre- 
mating furnace, or training cats as mes- 
sengers in the postal department, are 
developed in a quiet and plausible man- 
ner, which reminds one of Dean Swift’s 
‘* Modest Proposal” of baby ragéut. 
No one can read his talk on ‘‘ A National 
Want ’’—viz., a variety of parent who will 
go to bed at eight o’clock—or his melan- 
choly prediction that ‘*The Coming 
Man” will be both toothless and hairless, 
without acknowledging that Mr. Alden 
possesses both humor and wit. and is ex- 
tremely entertaining in spite of correct 
orthography, good taste, and unvarying 

* “ Domestic Explosives, and other Sixth-Col- 


mn Fancies.” By W.L. ALpen. New York: 
Lovell, Adam, Wesson & Co, 
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delicaey. How long he can go on in 
this way without brain fever or mental 
decay it is impossible to conjecture. It 
must be a solemn position, and a severe 
and constant strain. How anxiously he 
must search the exchanges for material! 
A boy with two stomachs is a god-send; 
a smoking infant, or a girl who swallows 
needles, are perfectly invaluable. We 
presume there will be no dearth of topics 
for such fertile imagination, and odd 
conceits need but a trifle to rouse them 
to success. Mr. Alden’s many friends 
will be glad to see these smile-provoking 
** Fancies ” in book form. 





J. M. Battey, the Danbury joker, has 
a good deal of genuine humor, and his 
second book,* strange to say, is better 
than the first. That was too scrappy, 
too great an effort to be amusing, mada 
up of grotesque and gross exaggerations, 
and there was an almost monotonous 
dependence upon a demonstrative adjec- 
tive to give a snap to otherwise dull 
stories. 

There has been a lull in Mr. Bailey’s 
popularity, while other men have taken 
his place, the Burlington ‘‘ Hawkeye” 
being just now most conspicuous. But 
this little volume proves. his wisdom 
in waiting, despite the cry for more 
from his eager admirers, until he felt 
that he could improve on his first ven- 
ture, successful as that was. 

It is oddly named—‘ They all Do it” 
being the heading of a short sketch, 
somewhere toward the middle of the 
book, of the excuses a wife is apt to 
make for her dinner even when she has 
had ample time to do her best. Most 
men dislike profuse apology as heartily 
as did Dean Swift, who, when a farmer's 
wife spoiled his dinner by saying, ‘It is 
not good enough for his worship to sit 
down to,’’ exclaimed, *‘ Then why didn’t 
you get a better? You knew I was 
coming. I’ve a great mind to go away 
and dine on a red herring. ”’ 

The ludicrous positions connected with 
the annoyances of every-day life give 
material for Mr. Bailey’s book, and sure- 
ly one who can dwell on the absurd side 
of house-cleaning, or putting up stoves, 
or bringing in the week’s wash on a cold 
Monday night, deserves the thanks of the 

* “ They all Do it.” By J. M. Barvry, the 


“Danbury News” Man. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
pard. 
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“plain people” to whom these sketch- 
es appeal for recognition. It is well 
to laugh over the disagreeable and inev- 
itable, the‘‘ total depravity of inanimate 
objects,” ete., if one can only see the fun. 
The old advice, ‘grin and bear it,’’ is 
homely but wise, and no one can help 
laughing at Mr. Bailey’s extravaganzas. 
He says: ‘We never can tell exactly 
when we lose our umbrellas. It is sin- 
gular how gently an umbrella unclasps 
itself from the tendrils of our mind, and 
floats out into the filmy distance of no- 
thingness.” Reality vs. Romance is ably 
portrayed in his ‘‘Cotter’s Saturday 
Night.” The enfant terrible has a faith- 
ful photograph. A conjugal quarrel over 
croquet is somewhat overdrawn, but 
capital. His description of a struggle 
with an exasperating bureau drawer that 
will neither shut nor open, is admirable. 
Also the agonies of ‘‘ getting your pic- 
ture taken.” Even the irritating “ ti- 
dies” get a hit. He has not much re- 
spect for women as barbers, affirming 
that ‘‘ when a boy’s hair has been cut by 
his mother, the edges of it look as if it 
had been chewed off by an absent-mind- 
ed horse.” 

Occasional bits of pathos, a tender 
touch here and there, are a pleasant re- 
lief. In a sensible preface the author 
begs his readers to restrain their ardor, 
and not try to finish the book at one sit- 
ting, but dip into it now and then, when 
tired or depressed. What must be the 
feelings of the good people of Danbury, 
as they read of a man on Division street, 
or a woman on Main street, and fear it 
will be their turn next? It must be an 
alarming thing to reside in the neighbor- 
hood ef one of these vigilant reporters, 
always hungry for material for his next 
paragraph. 





Macmituan & Co., London, have just 
given us an expurgated edition of Robert 
Herrick’s poems,* arranged, with notes, 
by Francis T. Palgrave, who is himself 
a poet, and to whom we owe the ‘‘ Gold- 
en Treasury ’’ of English song, which is 
so popular. It is well occasionally to 
turn from new books and spend an hour 
with an old favorite, who has been neg- 
lected and perhaps forgotten. We know 


*“ Chrysomela. <A Selection from the Lyri- 
cal Poems of Robert Herrick.” By Francts 
TURNER Paterave. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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even less of Herrick’s personal history 
than of Shakespeare’s. He was a bache- 
lor and a clergyman, hardly a model in 
either character; he kept a faithful maid 
servant, Prudence Baldwin, to whom he 
addressed complimentary and grateful 
rhymes; he also kept a pet pig, which 
he taught to drink out of a tankard. 
And these facts, together with a tradi- 
tion that he one day threw his sermon at 
the congregation with a curse, for their 
inattention, forms almost the sum total 
of what can be learned of the poets life. 
A few boyish letters have been pre- 
served, requesting remittances of cash 
from his uncle, alluding pathetically to 
‘pinches of the purse,’’ and there is a 
statement that he was the originator of 
‘*Poor Robin’s Almanack.” He had a 
lazy, amorous temperament, and his 
‘Humane Poems”’ are classed by Hal- 
lam among the ‘poetry of kisses.” 
When fierce war was raging in every 
English county he was bemoaning ‘the 
death that is in Julia’s eyes,” and talk- 
ing of the “parliament of roses.’’ He 
candidly tells us that 
He has seen and sti!l can prove 
The lazy man the most doth love 

For twenty years the vicar of Dean 
Prior, antil ejected by Cromwell, he 
hated the country, and taking up his 
residence in London, he wrote: 

Ravisht in spirit, I come, nay more, I fly 
To thee, blest place of my nativity ; 
London my home is; though by hard fate sent 
Into a long and dreary banishment. 
And in another place he says: 
More discontent I never had 
Since I was born than here ; 
Where I have been, and still am sad, 
In this dull Devonshire. 

Yet he never wrote so well as in this 
quiet spot, and there ‘‘he acquired that 
love of flowers and of fragrance which 
imparted to his verse the beauty of the 
one and the sweetness of the other.” One 
of his warmest admirers pronounces him 
the very best of English lyric poets. 
‘* He is the most joyous and gladsome of 
bards, singing like the grasshopper as if 
he would never grow old. He is as fresh 
as the spring, as blithe as the summer, 
as ripe as the autumn.” Herrick’s style 
is his own. We are reminded of Ana- 
creon and Catullus, but there is no imi- 
tation of them, nor of his contempora- 
ries. He bowed before the genius of Ben 
Jonson, but was always himself—sunny, 
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unaffected, and sincere. The coarseness 
which mars his verses does not seem to 
belong to them, and was, we will hope, 
added to suit the polluted taste of those 
times. In looking over his ‘‘divine”’ 
songs we begin to see the vicar, and won- 
der that a man whose life seemed one 
rollicking carnival of love and enjoy- 
ment, could be equally at ease in strains 
of humble piety. 
Is this a fast ; to keep 
The larder lean 
And clean 
From fat of meats and sheep ? 
Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish ? 


We miss from Palgrave’s collection the 
sacred song on Lent: 
Is it to fast an hour, 
Or ragg’d to go, 
Or show 
A downcast look and sour 
No. ‘Tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat 
And meat 
Upon the hungry soul. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate ; 
To circumcise thy life ; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin ; 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 

He has one verse on “ Humility” 
worth recalling, which has also been 
omitted from this new edition: 

Humble we must be, if to Heaven we go; 
High is the roof there, but the gate is low. 
When ere thou speakest look with a lowly eye, 
Grace is increased by humility. 

This rare virtue, humility, he could 
hardly be said to possess. Some one ob- 
serves that Herrick had so very high a 
notion of the value of his own composi- 
tions that he conceived it necessary only 
to mention his friends in his volume in 
order to confer immortality upon them. 
Many wild tales, fully believed by his ad- 
miring neighbors, are still repeated of the 
fearful achievements of his wandering 
spirit. If his ghost does return, how 
mortifying to his pride and expectations 
to find his glowing predictions a failure, 
and to see in our literature only a brief 
allusion to his poems, and ‘“ himself” 
classed with Cowley, Crashaw, etc. But 
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if he comes once more, this charming 
revival of his merry, musical roundelays, 
by an appreciative friend, will restore his 
equanimity, and the shadowy form of 
the once portly and handsome poet will 
long to give his grateful thanks to Mr. 
Palgrave—as do we all. 

—From Osgood & Co. we receive the col- 
lected edition of the poems of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes,* two hundred and fif- 
ty songs, ballads, and memorial verses, 
May he live to give us a round three 
hundred! 

The son of a clergyman, educated 
at Harvard, always associated with what 
he calls the ‘* Brahmin caste,” nature and 
culture have combined to produce the 
accomplished poet, wit and humorist. 
He is the Horace of our age, minus his 
coarseness; satiring folly, foppery, and 
pretension, yet making no enemies, 
With wondrous versatility he talks trifles 
with the frivolous, good sense with the 
educated, and deep philosophy with the 
thinkers, equally ready in putting into 
verse the abstract and concrete. Every 
important anniversary, every great occa- 
sion, every national guest, has been her- 
alded and honored with never a dull 
or forced rhyme, such as we often see in 
Tennyson's efforts to keep up with the 
births and marriages in the royal family. 

Tears and mirth, pathos and puns, 
sentiment and merriment, all sail with fit- 
ting colors upon his deep sea of thought. 
Best of all, his wit has no ill-nature nor 
malignity, never leaving a sting behind. 
We may well be proud of such poets as 
Holmes and Lowell, who unite inim- 
itable humor with extensive erudition 
and profound philosophy; but while Lo- 
well has caricatured his countrymen, to 
the intense delight of the English, por- 
traying, in the broadest, coarsest exag- 
geration of Yankee dialect, the preju- 
dices and hypocrisy of New England, Dr, 
Holmes has been a model of patriotism 
and sincere devotion to his native land. 

This edition, simply bound, with no il- 
lustrations nor extravagance of margin, 
will be very acceptable to the admirers 
of the author. 

* The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes.” Household Edition. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 
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— Amone the literary and social *‘ sen- 
sations’’ of the day in England, hardly 
one has been more lively—we can hardly 
say profound—than that produced by an 
article in the ‘‘Contemporary Review”’ 
which has for its title ‘‘The Last New 
Thing in Journalism.” It is directed 
against certain weekly papers published 
in London which are filled with personal 
paragraphs, and which treat questions 
even of greatest public importance from 
a personal point of view. It is very 
sharp, and indeed is a most formidable 
arraignment of the public as well as the 
publishers of these papers. It is anony- 
mous, but an author and a motive were 
at once found for it in general report. 
It is said to be by Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
poet and essay writer, and to have been 
written by him in revenge for the rejec- 
tion of his articles by some of the very 
papers which he attacks. Here at once 
is a wrong view taken of it. The article 
is published without a name, and stands 
on its own merits. What matter who 
wrote it, and with what motive? If its 
assertions are true and its opinions good, 
let them be judged by themselves. They 
are not affected by the identity of the 
writer, or his possible motive. Suppose 
that that motive were pique, if the thing 
is good in itself, what matter again? 
Suppose, on the other hand, the motive 
pure and good, if the thing is bad in 
itself, let it go speedily into the limbo of 
things forgotten. But it is good and 
sound, and hence the commotion that it 
has stirred up. The point of the article 
is expressed in one sentence: ‘‘ Scarcely 
anything is too ignoble to find its way 
into print in some shape or other.’’ The 
indictment extends over many pages; it 
has many counts; it touches many sub- 
jects; but there is the gist of it. Noth- 
ing is too ignoble to be printed—nothing 
is too ignoble, if printed, to fail to find 
a reading buying public. The kind of 


journalism which is the subject of this 
much talked of article is an ignoble at- 
tempt to supply an ignoble demand. It 
is a base business—base on both sides; 
baser than much business that is more 





criminal. On one side, men and women 
who might fill up their leisure time by 
pursuits innocent at least, if they could 
not bear the strain of having them eleva- 
ting, choose to sit down to printed scan- 
dal and pruriency, and what is almost 
worse, a presentation of all subjects in 
such a mean, debasing aspect that life 
and human nature are constantly soiled 
and degraded before their eyes. Jour- 
nalists, whose opportunities to teach what 
is wholesome, to purify the public taste, 
and to elevate the public tone of mind, 
are greater than those ever before pos- 
sessed by any sort or profession of men, 
descend from this elevation to the lower 
level, to the lowest level, and live by 
smirching the reputations of men, and 
even of women, by giving some people 
pain for the pleasure of those whose 
pleasure is the pain of others, and by 
teaching that nothing is good, nothing 
is great, nothing is admirable. Mutual 
admiration is narrow; but compared to 
this, mutual admiration is grand, lofty, 
elevating. 


—Tae first object of direct attack in 
this article is the London paper called 
**Vanity Fair,” which must be known to 
many of our readers. Its notoriety is 
chiefly due to a series of colored carica- 
tures, so extended that it would seem 
that almost every man in the British 
Isles, of a condition in life above that of 
a costermonger or a coalheaver, must 
have been ‘‘disfigured or presented.” 
The cleverest of the caricatures are by an 
artist who signs himself ‘‘ Ape.’ They 
are of a hideous, devilish, damnable 
excellence. Their merit, if merit it may 
be called, consists in preserving a strong 
likeness, and yet in utterly degrading 
their subject, taking his weakest points 
of expression and his least agreeable 
traits of person, and exaggerating and 
distorting these till the face becomes as 
ridiculous and as revolting as it can be 
made, and yet preserve a likeness to the 
original. It may be said that all carica- 
ture does this; but it is not so. Carica- 
ture itself may have a noble spirit. It 
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may be good-natured, or it may be ma- 
licious. Of the former kind, the carica- 
tures in “‘ Punch”’ are generally notable 
examples. Leech and Doyle and Ten- 
niel do not degrade their subjects, with 
one exception. Lord Derby, and Dis- 
raeli, and John Bright, and Gladstone, 
and the rest, need not be offended or 
wounded at the caricatures of them 
which appear in ‘‘Punch.” Indeed, if 
they have any humor themselves, they 
probably enjoy them as much as the 
world at large does. The exception 
which we have indicated is the caricature 
of the Yankee. This is, or was, almost 
always full of malice; and in particular 
the caricatures of Mr. Lincoln, during 
the war, were of diabolically ingenious 
malignity. John Tenniel ought to be 
ashamed to look at these expressions of 
British hatred and British ignorance. 
British feeling has changed much in this 
respect, within a few years; and we ven- 
ture to predict that hereafter ‘‘ Punch’s” 
caricatures of the ‘* American” will be 
conceived in a much less injurious spirit. 
These caricatures in ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ are 
so base in motive that, successful as they 
have been with the public, they may al- 
most be regarded as evidence of a deca- 
dence of moral feeling in Great Britain. 
What must be the moral tone of a public 
which pays to see its great men and its 
‘leaders of society” thus degraded be- 
fore its eyes! It is the most loathsome 
form of the arts of design. But the 
letterpress of this publication, and of 
others of its sort, upon which the ‘‘ Con- 
temporary Review” writer comments, 
**Truth” and ‘‘ The World,” comes in 
for even severer castigation. It is frivo- 
lous, debasing, and sometimes gross; 
although grossness does not always add 
to its inherently objectionable qualities 
those of being frivolous and debasing. 
‘*Vanity Fair” publishes weekly certain 
social propositions called ‘‘ Hard Cases,” 
of which it asks, and the next week pub- 
lishes, solutions, which are generally 
very numerous. One of these, which 
may be taken as an example, is this: 
A gentleman, a guest at a country 
house, having sat up rather late, is sup- 
posed to go by mistake into the wrong 
bedroom, where a friend’s wife is sleep- 
ing. At that moment the lady wakes, and 
her husband is heard approaching. What 
should the intruder do? Of the answers, 
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one is, ‘* If the lady does not squeal, the 
gentleman should get under the bed, 
wait till the husband goes to bed, and 
then steal quietly away, and try not to 
look like a fool at breakfast.’’ Another, 
from a correspondent of more daring 
tactics, is, ‘‘ The gentleman should blow 
out the light and lock the door.” Now 
‘Vanity Fair’? is not regarded as a 
blackguard paper, but is found on the 
tables of decent people in high society. 
It and the others of which it is the type 
are filled with personal tittle-tattle, with 
scandal about women of society and the 
stage, with petty stories about the Prince 
of Wales, and noblemen, and “ swells.” 
Contemptible itself, it seeks to pour 
contempt upon everybody. In writing 
for these journals we are told that the 
instructions seem to be, pry into every 
one’s personal affairs as much as possi- 
ble, and ‘‘above all, be spiteful, be im- 
pudent, be mean.” 


— Tuis is no affair of ours, the reader 
may possibly be thinking. These papers 
are published in London for the British 
market: what are they to us? But the 
subject does concern us. It would not 
have been noticed in this part of ‘The 
Galaxy ’’ were it a mere manifestation of 
a peculiarity of British society. Is it 
peculiar to that society? Does it not 
touch us? We have no ‘ Vanity Fair,” 
no ‘*Truth,’’ and, alas! no ‘‘ Punch,” 
for the humorous caricaturing weekly 
paper has never thriven here; chiefly, 
however, from the lack of humorous 
writers and humorous caricaturists, and 
not, it would seem, from a dislike to see 
other people degraded and made ridicu- 
lous. But is not what is there concen- 
trated, so that it may be taken or left ac- 
cording to individual tastes, here dif- 
fused, to a certain degree, throughout 
our journalism? Is it untrue that here 
searcely anything is too ignoble not to 
find its way into print in some way or 
other? Would the instructions to writ- 
ers for the press, to pry into personal 
affairs, and above all to be spiteful, to 
be impudent, to be mean, be out of 
place if addressed to many of our nu- 
merous interviewers and preparers of 
sensational articles? Are the details of 
evidence, or details not in evidence, in 
divorce cases suppressed in our leading 
journals? If two men have a quarrel 
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about an actress, or some other equally 
important subject, which is not of the 
slightest consequence to any one but 
themselves, is it an unheard-of thing 
that all the details of the ‘‘affair” are 
recounted with minute particularity in a 
‘‘ first-rate paper,” and eagerly read in 
the morning as a preparation for the 
business of the day? Do we revolt at 
the ides of putting our distinguished 
men in a degrading and ridiculous posi- 
tion before the world? The Nebulous 
Person believes that there can be but 
one answer to these questions. It 
would be hypocritical to say that human 
nature in our society has been purged of 
all its base elements. But would it be 
pharisaical or priggish to say also that it 
would be well for us, mentally as well as 
morally, if these elements were suppress- 
ed and trained down as much as possible, 
and if we did not let our journalists see 
that we are pleased when they place emi- 
nent persons, and society, and human 
nature in a degrading light before us? 
The only mistake made by the ‘ Con- 
temporary Review ” writer is in the title 
of his article. This is no ‘“‘new thing” 
in journalism. It is a very old thing. 
It used to be worse in former days than 
it is now, or than it has been of late. 
Mankind does, on the whole, improve in 
moral tone, although the improvement 
is very slow, and is subject to fitful 
reaction. And one of its evidences 
of improvement is the exclusion of this 
debasing stuff from the columns of jour- 
nals of a high class in England, where 
this sort of thing must now be poured 
through gutters set apart for the purpose. 
Would it not be well for us to follow 
this example of our British cousins, and 
insist upon the exclusion of such puru- 
lent matter from journals which make 
pretensions to respectability? 


— Trwes have very much changed 
since the suicide was buried at cross 
roads, with a stake driven through his 
body. The noble burial service of the 
Episcopal church still bears evidence of 
the old feeling on this subject in a rubric 
which forbids the use of the service at 
the burial of those who have laid violent 
hands on themselves. But the change of 
feeling in régard to it is shown by the 
demand sometimes made by members of 
that church that the service shall be used 
under such circumstances, and the yield- 
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ing by some of the more liberal of its 
ministers in so far as to read a part of 
the service, burying the body of the un- 
happy suicide with the ‘‘ maimed rites” 
which Hamlet complains of at poor 
Ophelia’s funeral. But the modification 
of opinion has gone much further than 
this; and it is now thought by some of 
the best people in the world that persons 
who are suffering under a painful and 
certainly incurable malady may right- 
fully abridge the sufferings that torment 
others as well as themselves, and can 
have but oneend. This opinion has just 
actually been made the ground of an in- 
cident in a novel, by a writer of no less 
repute than Mrs. Oliphant. In her last 
book, ‘‘Carita,” she places a beautiful 
and beloved wife under sentence of death 
from cancer, in its most revolting and 
terrific form to woman. She determines 
to die quickly, if possible, and she does 
not seek her death secretly. She im- 
plores her husband to give her the sweet, 
strong draught that will secure her eu- 
thanasia. He—and who shall condemn 
him?—places the medicine chest by the 
side of her bed. She drinks laudanum, 
and soon passes out of life unconscious- 
ly. We notice this strange incident, not, 
as we have hinted, to condemn it, but 
also not to approve it; rather to direct 
attention to it as an indication of a very 
remarkable change in feeling upon a sub- 
ject of the profoundest importance. 
When poor Thomas Placide, the actor, 
recently shot himself to escape a lin- 
gering torment by an exit which was 
sure to come, hardly a word of con- 
demnation was uttered; and just be- 
fore Charles Bristed (‘‘Carl Benson”) 
died, a few years ago, he wrote toa friend 
that he thought that those who were suf- 
fering as he suffered ought to be killed; 
and all who knew Bristed knew that he 
was a good, brave man. The question 
at once arises, if death may rightly be 
sought as a means cf escape from physi- 
cal suffering, is there not equal justifica- 
tion for the same course in avoidance of 
mental agony which renders life a bur- 
den? Many men and women, and they 
the best and noblest of their kind, would 
far sooner bear any endurable pain than 
many forms of mental distress, not to 
say disgrace. If the avoidance of suffer- 
ing justifies suicide in the one case, why 
does it not in the other? The question 
is one which no thoughtful person will 
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decide in either way hastily, if at all. 
One thing seems certain, that the ques- 
tion is purely a personal one, and lies be- 
tween the individual and his own con- 
science; and that no form of posthu- 
mous punishment by way of disgrace is 
possible without usurping the functions 
of omniscience. One other thing is cer- 
tain, that suicide, to avoid responsibility 
or in neglect of responsibility to others, 
is selfishness and sin. 


— Two or three months ago we di- 
rected attention to the personal charac- 
ter which had been assumed by our poli- 
tics. The question asked in each new 
contingency is more and more, not what 
is best, even from a party point of view, 
but what will Mr. —— or Mr. —— do? 
This has lately received striking illustra- 
tion in the proceedings of both the Re- 
publican and the Democratic conven- 
tions of the State of New York. In the 
former Mr. Roscoe Conkling was the 
man of the occasion. He apparently 
owned the convention. It was assem- 
bled to carry out his views and plans. It 
submitted absolutely to his control. Mr. 
Conkling was the convention as Handel 
was ‘‘the gombany’”’ when he ordered 
three dinners. In the latter the ques- 
tion lay chiefly, if not entirely, between 
those two eminent statesmen and bright 
political lights, Mr. John Kelly and Mr. 
John Morrissey, one an Irish ward poli- 
tician and the other a prize fighter and 
the keeper of a gambling house. The 
proceedings on both occasions were a 
significant exposition of the present con- 
dition of political affairs among the 
‘free and enlightened’’ American peo- 


ple. 


— Tue recent discovery that the plan- 
et Mars has two and possibly three satel- 
lites, is of course well known to our 
readers. Some surprise has been not un- 
naturally felt and expressed that the 
discovery that a planet so near us was 
thus attended had not been made many 
years ago by the observing astronomers 
who are constantly sweeping the heavens 
with their telescopes. But there is an- 
other reason, possibly, for surprise, one 
which has not to do with mere telescopic 
observation, and which we believe has 
not been alluded to. It will be remem- 
bered that the famous discovery of Nep- 
tune simultaneously by Adams and Le- 
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verrier was by calculation. They were 
not observing astronomers, but great 
mathematicians and geometers; and 
from certain irregularities in the move- 
ments of Uranus, the remotest planet of 
our system known before this time, they 
inferred that there must be a disturbing 
attraction somewhere. They set them- 
selves to work to discover what and 
where the disturbing body could be; and 
they figured out the amazing calculation 
so truly that at last they said to the ob- 
serving astronomers, ‘‘Turn your tele- 
scopes to such a place in the heavens, and 
you will find a new planet with such an 
orbit and such a time of revolution round 
the sun.”” They did as they were told, 
and there true enough was the planet, one 
hundred and ninety million miles away, 
the existence of which had never before 
been suspected by any one but its discov- 
erers. This beats Columbus out and out. 
Now, ever since careful astronomical ob- 
servations and calculations have been 
made, the movements of Mars have been 
a puzzle. His perturbations baffled the 
astronomers to account for them. This 
was so well known three hundred years 
ago that in the ‘‘ First Part of King 
Henry VI.,” which is erroneously attrib- 
uted to Shakespeare, there is a passage, 
which may possibly be Shakespeare’s, in 
which this baffling perturbation is refer- 
red to and made use of with fine meta- 
phorical effect. The French have just 
obtained an unimportant victory over the 
English, and the Dauphin Charles says: 
Mars his true moving, even as in the heavens 
So in the earth, to this day is not known. 


Late he did shine upon the English side ; 
Now we are victors, 


These irregularities were an inexplicable 
puzzle until Kepler applied the ellipse of 
ancient geometry to the solar system, 
and in particular to the motions of Mars, 
which he did in 1609. It has since then 
been assumed that the irregularities in 
question are due entirely to the very el- 
liptical orbit of this planet. But is it not 
possible—we ask as a layman, as one of 
the faint nebula might ask—that the 
newly discovered satellites had some- 
thing to do with the perturbations, and 
that a little calculation might have also 
revealed their existence? 


— Mr. E. L. Davenport, a tragedian 
whose performances some of our readers 
may have enjoyed, and of whom some 
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others. may have heard, recently died af- 
ter a life of honorable exertion in his 
profession. Mr. Davenport was a re- 
spectable actor and a respectable man; 
one of those actors who do credit to the 
dramatic profession; but it is proper to 
say, without being at all invidious, or 
even unappreciative, that the position he 
had attained did not at all warrant the 
degree of notice that was given by the 
press to his death or to the arrangements 
for his funeral. This could hardly have 
been greater if he had really been a very 
distinguished artist. Such he was not. 
He was not a man of eminent powers; 
and his performances never made upon 
critical observers, or upon the general 
public, a deep or lasting impression. 


He was a faithful student and a hard* 


worker; and he played Shakespeare cred- 
itably, but without either fine intellectu- 
al insight or remarkable powers of ex- 
pression. He had little tact and no 
personal magnetism. The attempt to 
make the funeral of such a man an im- 
portant event, to elevate it into ob- 
sequies in which a great community, in- 
deed a whole nation, had an interest, 
was not only ill judged, but had a ten- 
dency to lower our standard of art and 
to cheapen popular honors. It was an- 
other instance of that propensity in 
America, of which there are too frequent 
examples, to make much of little. The 
list of pall-bearers first announced was 
suited only to the last honors to be paid 
to a man oi world-wide reputation in 
literature, or science, or statesmanship. 
The gentlemen who actually did assume 
this honorable and honoring office were 
much better suited to the occasion. We 
make this matter a subject of remark be- 
cause what is needed now in respect to 
our art is an elevation of our standard, 
not the bringing of our standard down 
to the level of such artists as we have. 
Mr. Davenport deserved credit for his 
exertions, and to refuse them recognition 
would have been unjust and unwise. 
But it was no less unjust and unwise to 
make his death the occasion of treating 
his memory as if he had been Garrick, 
Kemble, Kean, or even Macready. 


— A NOTABLE struggle has broken out 
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among the barbers. It appears that 
there are some of them so base, so blind 
to the dignity of their profession, so 
lacking in self-respect, as to shave for 
five cents. And it happens that these 
sordid persons are so much sought after 
that the high-toned chargers of ten cents 
for chin-scraping are alarmed at the 
prospect of diminution in their profits. 
Whereupon there is a convention—no- 
thing done nowadays without conven- 
tion or committee of investigation—for 
the putting down of the “ five-centers.” 
Much consultation as to the best method 
of extinguishing these reprobates. Evi- 
dent feeling that the properest as well as 
the most efficient way would be for each 
high-minded ten-center to seize a five- 
center by his head centre, and draw a 
razor swiftly and firmly, not over his 
chin, but across his throat. This, how- 
ever, would hardly do; the prejudices of 
society and its apathy upon the subject 
of the elevation of the ‘‘ profession ” be- 
ingsuchastheyare. Whereupon it is sug- 
gested by a gentleman who has tried the 
plan, that every ten-cent barber siall in- 
form the keeper of the nearest bar-room 
to a neighboring five-center that he will 
pay for unlimited drinks on the part of 
the five-center’s journeymen, and cour- 
teously invite those journeymen to avail 
themselves of his hospitality. This of 
course they do. Consequence: unsteady 
hands, gashes in the chins of five-cent 
customers,’ quarrels between boss and 
journeymen, followed by the breaking 
up of the obnoxious five-cent establish- 
ment. Great applause. 


— Tue Nebulous Person would like to 
be told by some well informed person 
why it is that, although a woman may 
have three or four clocks in the house— 
one in the kitchen, one in the dining- 
room, one in the parlor, one in her own 
bedroom, and a watch that is worth a 
burglar’s ransom—if she needs to know 
the exact time, say, for instance, that 
she may keep an appointment or catch a 
train, she must ask a man, generally 
him who owns the mistress of the clocks. 
The N. P. is of course a bachelor, and 
knows nothing of this by experience. 











